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Baled  hops  being  elevated  into  a  warehouse, 
used  in  Yakima  Valley,  Wash. 


Below:    Hop  picking   machines 
— Seattle  Times  Photos. 


TECHNOLOGY  INVADES  THE  HOPFIELDS 


TECHNOLOGY  is  fast  making 
itself  felt  in  the  hop  fields  of 
the  Northwest  as  more  and 
more  of  the  crop  is  being  picked 
and  handled  by  machinery.  It 
is  estimated  that  60  percent  of 
Washington's  hops  are  now  ma- 
chine-picked. During  the  past 
several  years  mechanical  picking 
has  been  done  for  about  25  to  30 
percent  of  the  cost  of  handpick- 
ing. 

F.  H.  Austin,  General  Manager 
of  the  Lindeman  Power  Eguip- 
ment  Co.,  Yakima,  Wash.,  makers 
of  the  picking  machines,  says 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  compe- 
tent labor  to  pick  hops,  chiefly 
because  of  the  poor  living  condi- 
tions necessitated  by  the  extreme- 
ly short  seas  on — not  over  30 
days.  It  used  to  be  necessary  to 
import  from  20,000  to  25,000  Mex- 
icans, Indians,  etc.,  and  they  had 
to  live  in  tents  or  trailers  along 
the  roadways.  Growers  com- 
plained that  it  was  usually  nec- 
essary to  pay  transportation  of  at 
least  half  of  these  workers  be- 
cause they  could  not  save  or 
'hang  onto'  enough  money  for  the 
return  fare. 

Two  types  of  pickers  have  been 
developed,  one  stationary  and 
one  portable.     The  latter,  shown 


below  and  in  the  cover  picture, 
will  do  the  work  of  100  to  130 
hand  pickers.  With  it  the  vines 
are  cut  loose  from  the  ground  and 
the  supporting  wires  in  the  field 
and  run  directly  through  the  ma- 
chine, which  picks,  cleans  and 
sacks  the  hops. 

In  using  the  stationary  ma- 
chine, the  vines  are  cut  loose 
in  the  field  and  attached  to  spe- 
cial racks  which  are  placed  on 
trucks  and  hauled  to  the  machine. 
Picking    operations    in   both    ma- 


chines are  guite  similar.  The  large 
stationary  machine,  however,  has 
a  capacity  of  about  three  of  the 
portable  machine  s — 300  to  400 
pickers. 

The  stationary  machine  is  a 
large  all-metal  affair  built  on  a 
90-foot  concrete  foundation  and 
weighing  30,000  pounds.  It  is 
electrically  powered  and  reguires 
a  crew  of  about  15  to  20  per- 
sons. An  improved  model  will 
be  produced  this  year. 

Hops  have  been  a  bonanza  in 
recent  years,  according  to  the  Se- 
attle Times.  They  were  worth  7 
cents  a  pound  in  1935.  By  June 
1942  the  price  had  climbed  to  37 
cents.  Five  months  later  it  jumped 
to  $1.40,  and  today  the  grower 
gets  65  to  80  cents  a  pound.  (This  is 
a  splendid  example  of  the  'rubber 
yard-stick'  character  of  money.) 
At  these  prices,  which  mean 
around  $1,200  an  acre,  the  farm- 
ers can  well  afford  to  put  on  $100 
worth  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  Hop 
vines  are  perennials,  but  most 
growers  replace  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  weaker  vines  each 
year  to  keep  up  the  yield. 

The  United  States  is  now  the 
top  nation  in  hop  production,  and 
the  three  Pacific  Coast  states  lead 
the  nation.  According  to  H.  C.  R. 
Stewart,  statistician  in  charge  of 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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The  Mighty  Atom 


The  advent  of  atomic  power  means  the  end  of  the  Price  System  in 
America.  It  behooves  us  as  a  nation  to  prepare  now  for  the  social 
change  it  makes  inevitable. 


ON  AUGUST  7,  1945,  a  gigantic,  mushroom- 
ing cloud  of  smoke  and  dust  towering 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  Japanese  city 
of  Hiroshima  marked  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in 
human  history — the  age  of  Atomic  Power.  Sci- 
ence had  found  the  key  with  which  to  unlock  the 
greatest  known  source  of  power  on  earth — the 
atom.  As  a  result  of  this  world-shaking  discov- 
ery, what  lies  ahead?  What  may  we  expect  in 
the  future  years?  In  what  way  will  our  lives  be 
changed — for  it  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  has 
given  the  question  serious  thought  that  they  will 
be  changed — as  a  result  of  the  release  of  such 
an  unlimited  source  of  power? 

THE  SOCIAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

Since  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on 
Japan,  thousands  of  words  have  been  written 
about  this  amazing  and  significant  scientific  dis- 
covery. Yet  with  this  maze  of  information  and 
misinformation  coming  from  hundreds  of  different 
sources,  very  little  has  been  offered  concerning 
its  significance.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  on 
its  destructive  potentialities  and  a  fear  psychol- 
ogy has  built  up  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people,  and  of  other  peoples  throughout  the 
world.  What  will  happen  in  the  event  of  a  third 
world  war?  How  can  we  control  the  atom  bomb? 
Shall  we  keep  the  secret  or  share  it  with  others? 
And  so  on.  We  have  gradually  assumed  the  at- 
titude that  other  nations  will  discover  the  secret 
and  may  attempt  to  use  it  and  that  as  a  result 
civilization  is  in  danger  of  being  wiped  out.  We 
have  been  told  by  practically  all  leading  authori- 


ties that  there  is  no  defense  against  this  terrible 
weapon.  The  general  concensus  is  that  unless 
we  find  a  way  of  controlling  the  development  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  writers  and  sci- 
entists who  take  an  opposing  viewpoint.  DeWitt 
MacKenzie,  Associated  Press  Foreign  Affairs 
Analyst,  for  example,  writes: 

The  atomic  bomb  bids  fair  to  be  the  one 
to  end  all  bombs.  There  are  two  ways  of 
looking  at  this  terrible  new  weapon.  The 
happier  view  is  that  militaristic-minded  na- 
tions no  longer  will  dare  make  war  and  so 
expose  themselves  to  annihilation.  It  may 
be  that  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  an  era 
of  peace,  ironically  imposed  on  a  mischie- 
vous world  by  fear  of  the  most  awful 
weapon  ever  devised.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  logical  to  expect  that  the  atomic 
bomb  may  be  the  rainbow  of  peace  rather 
than  the  sign  of  global  suicide.  Even  a 
gangster  doesn't  deliberately  walk  into  ma- 
chine gun  fire. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss,  at  this  time, 
the  military  aspects  of  the  atomic  bomb.  What 
we  have  uppermost  in  our  minds  are  the  social 
aspects.  If,  as  some  seem  to  think,  we  are  head- 
ing straight  toward  our  doom,  then  anything  we 
may  say  is  of  no  consequence,  anyway.  But 
suppose  mankind  in  general  has  enough  collec- 
tive intelligence  to  avoid  mass  suicide,  what 
comes  next? 

Before  the  blanket  of  secrecy  was  spread  over 
atomic  research,  something  of  the  possibilities  of 
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atomic  energy  had  already  been  told.  We  had 
been  told,  for  example,  that  a  5-  to  10-pound  chunk 
of  U-235  uranium,  activated  merely  by  contact  with 
cold  water,  could,  theoretically,  drive  an  ocean 
liner  about  the  world  indefinitely.  It  would  possess 
the  power  output  of  25  million  tons  of  coal  or  15  to 
30  million  gallons  of  gasoline.  A  chunk  of  similar 
size  might  well  supply  the  power  needs  of  a  great 
metropolis  for  an  entire  year — and  so  on.  Except 
for  a  day  or  two,  in  the  first  blaze  of  publicity  fol- 
lowing the  dropping  of  the  first  atomic  bomb,  all  this 
has  been  carefully  played  down  by  the  press  and 
the  dangerous  aspects  of  the  bomb  have  been 
played  up.  Of  course  we  all  realize  the  bomb  is  no 
plaything,  but  let  us  realize,  also,  that  the  social  as- 
pects of  atomic  power  are  no  less  dangerous  to  our 
present  system  of  social  operation — our  Price  Sys- 
tem. 

The  release  of  atomic  energy  for  industrial 
use  would  be  to  the  Price  System  like  the  straw 
that  broke  the  camel's  back.  Rather,  it  would  be 
comparable  to  dropping  a  mountain  on  the  poor 
beast.  It  would  never  survive  the  crushing  impact  of 
such  a  tremendous  addition  to  our  power  facilities. 
It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  little  has  been 
said  regarding  the  probable  impact  of  atomic  power 
on  our  social  structure.  Yet  the  impact  will  be  ter- 
rific. It  will  smash  every  one  of  our  present  social 
concepts  of  value  and  price  and  the  morality  of  toil. 

THE  DAWN  OF  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

The  dawn  of  the  age  of  atomic  power  brings  with  it 
visions  of  fantastic  changes  in  our  civilization  of  the 
future — changes  which,  in  our  present  stage  of  so- 
cial development,  we  are  guite  unprepared  to  face. 
And  so  we  are  being  told  that  this  wonderful  future 
is  a  long  way  off;  that  development  of  atomic  power 
is  too  expensive;  that  there  are  too  many  problems 
to  be  solved  and  too  many  difficulties  in  the  way. 
This  viewpoint  is  expressed  by  Harold  W.  Blakeslee, 
Associated  Press  Science  Editor.  Mr.  Blakeslee 
says: 

The  atomic  bomb  power  is  likely  to  be  a 
very  long  time  growing  to  the  point  where  it 
can  produce  either  heaven  or  hell  on  earth. 
A  clear  picture  of  the  difficulties  is  shown 
in  the  nuclear  physics,  the  science  of  the 
nucleus  of  atoms,  which  produced  the  atom- 
ic bomb.  There  is  also  a  non-scientific  tip- 
off  in  the  amazing  cost  of  making  the  atomic 
bomb — two  billion  dollars — by  far  the  most 
expensive  power  gadget  of  all  time.    Actu- 
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ally  at  present  the  scientists  are  not  getting 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  power,  ex- 
plosive or  otherwise,  in  the  atom.  There  is 
the  probability  of  many  years'  work  to  de- 
velop either  full  explosive  or  complete  use- 
ful power,  such  as  heating  homes  for  a  cent 
or  two  a  day,  and  driving  machines  of  all 
sorts  at  almost  no  power  expense. 

Dr.  Robert  Milliken,  former  head  of  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  according  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  August  21,  went  so  far  as  to  say: 

Release  of  such  energy  in  large  amounts 
to  run  our  machines  will  never  be  practical. 

A  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  directly 
opposite  viewpoint  expressed  by  Dr.  Ernest  O.  Law- 
rence, Nobel  prize-winning  physicist  and  pioneer 
atom-smasher,  probably  the  one  man  in  America 
who  knows  more  about  atomic  energy  than  any 
other.  Says  Dr.  Lawrence,  according  to  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  of  August  23: 

Mankind  today  may  look  forward  to  a 
new  industrial  revolution  powered  by  atomic 
energy,  in  which  we  no  longer  need  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  sun  tor  our  source  of  en- 
ergy, as,  tor  example,  stored  in  coal  and  oil. 
The  atomic  bomb  is  a  dramatic  introduction 
of  a  new  era — the  age  of  atomic  energy. 
We  are  indeed  privileged  to  be  alive  and  to 
witness  the  birth  of  this  new  epoch  in  man's 
progress.  The  Stone  Age,  the  Iron  Age,  the 
Age  of  steam  power,  of  combustion  engines 
and  electronics  —  all  have  developed  with 
increasing  tempo,  and  I  think  the  realization 
of  atomic  energy  for  useful,  peacetime  pur- 
poses will  rapidly  remake  our  lives  .... 
contributions  to  human  welfare  destined  to 
come  from  the  new  research  have  implica- 
tions for  the  future  which  may  be  more  im- 
portant even  than  the  atomic  bomb. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  in  the  same  paper 
and  on  the  same  day  guoted  Dr.  Lawrence  as  say- 
ing: 

It  is  a  practicable  possibility  right  now  to 
establish  a  central  atomic-energy  plant  ca- 
pable of  heating  a  city.  Atomic  Energy  can 
be  used  to  drive  locomotives  and  liners.  In 
its  present  stage  of  development  it  could  be 
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used  to  heat  vast  quantities  of  water,  which 
then  could  be  piped  all  over  the  city. 

And  from  a  recent  editorial  in  the  San  Bernar- 
dino (Calii.)  Sun  we  quote: 

The  peacetime  atomic  era  may  be  nearer 
than  most  persons  think.  When  the  secret 
of  atomic  power  was  disclosed,  a  general 
feeling  arose  that  a  decade  or  more  would 
pass  before  t  h  e  power  unleashed  by  the 
splitting  of  the  atom  would  be  converted  in- 
to useful  industrial  channels.  Many  scien- 
tists took  the  same  view.  But  these  predic- 
tions may  be  upset  completely  since  dis- 
patches from  Belleville,  N.  ].,  report  the  U.  S. 
Industrial  and  Development  Co.  plans  soon 
to  begin  construction  of  an  atomic-power- 
driven  locomotive.  A  patent  on  the  formula 
was  obtained  in  1939,  the  year  the  scientist 
first  reported  progress  with  the  atom. 

INDUSTRIAL  OPPOSITION  CERTAIN 

Yes,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  realization  of 
all  the  wonders  promised  by  the  advent  of  atomic 
power  may  come  within  the  next  few  years.  But 
there  will  be  intense  opposition  from  many  sources. 
The  operators  of  coal  mines  will  fight  it.  So,  too, 
will  our  great  petroleum  interests.  The  great  utility 
corporations  whose  business  is  to  generate  and 
sell  eiecfricai  power  will  not  take  kindly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  source  of  power  that  will  put  them 
out  of  business.  And  so  everything  possible  will 
be  done  to  hold  back  research  and  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  this  threat  to  their  continued  exist- 
ence. Whatever  research  is  undertaken  will  be  un- 
dertaken in  the  light  of  commercial  advantages  to 
be  gained.  President  Truman  indicated  as  much 
when  he  said: 

Atomic  energy  may  in  the  future  supple- 
ment the  power  that  comes  from  coal,  oil 
and  falling  water,  but  at  present  it  cannot 
be  produced  on  a  basis  to  compete  with 
them  commercially. 

And  Mr.  Truman  was  quite  correct  in  that  state- 
ment. In  a  Price  System,  atomic  energy  must  yield 
a  profit  if  it  is  to  be  developed  and  used.  And  so, 
since  the  advent  of  atomic  power  means  the  end  of 
the  Price  System  in  America,  and  since  further  de- 
velopment of  such  power  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people  of  this  Continent,  then  it  behooves  us  as  a 
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nation  to  prepare  now  for  the  social  change  that 
has  become  inevitable. 

Technocracy's  design,  the  Technate  of  North 
America,  proposed  more  than  a  decade  ago,  does 
not  have  to  be  altered  one  iota  to  accommodate  this 
new  scientific  development,  or  any  other  discovery 
which  may  be  made  in  the  future.  No  political  party 
nor  private  enterprise  con  control  and  use  this  new 
source  of  energy.  It  is  a  scientific  job  and  must  be 
handled  by  scientists.  We  have  arrived  at  the 
threshold  of  a  new  age  and  it  is  imperative  that  a 
new  social  design  be  installed  without  delay. 

Dr.  Gerald  Wendt,  Chemist  and  Science  Editor 
for  Time,  Life  and  Fortune  Magazines,  said  recently 
before  a  Town  Hall  meeting  in  Los  Angeles: 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you're  going  to 
have  to  get  used  to  leisure  and  lots  of  it — 
and  entirely  on  account  of  the  new  science 
of  atomic  energy  and  electronics  ....  As 
surely  as  the  night  follows  day  electronics 
and  atomic  energy  in  the  foreseeable  future 
will  fuel  industry  and  perform  every  func- 
tion man  performs  except  smelling.  We  are 
heading  for  an  economy  of  abundance  the 
like  of  which  we  have  never  envisioned  and 
we  must  revise  our  whole  concept  of  distri- 
bution. 

TECHNOCRACY  PREPARING  RECEPTION 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  been  carrying  on  an  edu- 
cational program  for  the  past  twenty  years  to  pre- 
pare the  American  people  for  this  very  situation. 
Today  we  face  an  economy  of  abundance  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  We  must  get  used  to  leisure  and 
lots  of  it.  The  old  Puritan  concept  of  work  for  work's 
sake  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  And,  as  Dr.  Wendt  fur- 
ther remarks,  current  arguments  as  to  who  will  get 
the  greater  share  of  the  national  income  will  one  of 
these  days  sound  absurd.  In  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance all  must  have  equal  access  to  that  abun- 
dance. With  more  than  it  is  physically  possible  to 
use  or  consume  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  differentia- 
tion of  income.  Abundance,  produced  with  little  hu- 
man effort,  cannot  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  who 
does  the  most  work  or  who  controls  the  most  debt 
claims  against  society.  Technocracy's  Energy  Cer- 
tificate, a  method  of  measurement  rather  than  a  me- 
dium of  exchange,  provides  the  means  whereby 
abundance  can  be  distributed — whether  it  be  the 
potential  abundance  of  the  present  moment,  or  the 
even  greater  abundance  of  the  atomic  age.    It  makes 


no  difference  whether  we  work  four  hours  a  day  or 
two  or  one,  we  will  still  have  the  same  claim  on 
our  share  of  the  total  production.  As  one  independ- 
ent Southern  California  paper  stated  recently,  in 
commenting  on  Technocracy,  it  is  the  only  program 
offered  to  the  citizens  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent that  would  make  it  possible  to  use  atomic  force 
constructively. 

Within  the  next  few  years  the  Mighty  Atom  may 
have  wrought  great  changes  in  our  way  of  life.  Au- 


tomobiles,  trains  and  airplanes  may  run  for  their 
lifetime  on  a  bit  of  stuff  from  which  atomic  power 
can  be  released  at  will.  Vest-pocket  size  furnaces 
may  heat  our  homes.  Power  for  whole  cities  may 
be  produced  from  a  few  handfuls  of  matter.  But  if 
these  things  come  to  pass  it  will  be  because  we 
took  steps  now  to  install  the  social  mechanism  that 
will  make  them  possible— TECHNOCRACY. 

— L.  Bounds,  11834-1. 


FREE  PRESS 


The  press  is  always  free  to  print  the  kind  of  news  that  is  not  objec- 
tionable to  its  advertisers. 


MUCH  diplomatic  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  Russia  to  open  up  the  Balkan  states 
to  press  correspondents.  Secretary  Byrnes  is 
in  the  forefront  of  this  pressure.  Yet  in  his  home 
state  of  South  Carolina  a  reporter  who  offered  a 
pro-Negro  article  would  be  fired  forthwith — and  the 
article  would  never  appear. 

Technocracy  magazines  frequently  have  called 
attention  to  the  common  use  of  abstract  phrases  for 
propaganda  purposes.  A  catchy  slogan  is  worth 
columns  of  'educational'  material.  Among  those 
most  effective  are  phrases  or  snappy  sentences 
containing  such  revered  words  as  'free'  'freedom' 
'liberty'  'democracy.'  Example  —  'Free  Enterprise.' 
This  is  good  advertising,  proved  in  radio.  So  it  is 
with  'free  press.' 

The  apprentice  reporter  quickly  learns  to  handle 
with  care  any  news  concerning  advertisers  or  their 
families.    He  also  learns  to  'slant'  news. 

During  the  recent  Seattle  newspaper  strike,  print- 
ers were  told  frankly  by  reporters  that  they,  the  re- 
porters, were  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde.  In  their  personal  capacity  as  union  men 
their  sympathy  was  with  the  strikers  and  informa- 
tion so  gained  could  be  considered  confidential.  If 
they  were  present  in  their  capacity  of  reporters, 
they  were  compelled  to  'slant'  the  news  to  please 
their  bosses  if  they  expected  to  keep  their  jobs. 

During  this  strike,  a  small  weekly  paper,  the  New 


World,  sought  to  fill  the  void  created  by  the  failure 
of  the  three  larger  newspapers  to  publish,  by  going 
on  a  daily  basis.  News  print  was  procured  for  the 
publication  and  it  appeared  on  the  streets  as  the 
Seattle  Daily  World.  The  regular  newsboys  were 
prevented  from  distributing  the  paper  because  of 
contracts  with  the  'struck'  papers.  Although  these 
newspapers  have  been  vehement  in  their  defense 
of  a  'free  press/  they  refused  to  waive  their  con- 
tractual rights  and  permit  the  newsboys  to  handle 
the  new  daily. 

The  Seattle  Daily  World  was  accused  of  being 
'red.'  This  in  the  minds  of  the  'free  pressers'  was 
sufficient  excuse  to  prevent  its  publication  if  pos- 
sible. 

Despite  the  fact  there  was  no  newspaper  me- 
dium for  advertising,  no  advertising  was  bought 
from  the  new  daily.  Obviously  this  was  because 
of  the  editorial  policy  of  the  paper. 

This,  in  itself,  is  a  most  forceful  example  of  the 
control  advertisers  hold  over  the  newspapers,  by 
which  their  freedom  of  editorial  policy  is  restricted. 

Surely  the  press  cannot  be  free  if  its  freedom  is 
restricted  by  any  means  because  it  is  not  patterned 
within  the  scope  of  conventional  thinking. 

The  World  put  up  a  valiant  fight,  but  it  lasted  as 
a  daily  for  less  than  two  weeks,  ostensibly  because 
it  could  not  secure  sufficient  newsprint. 

Going  back  into  the  newspaper  history  of  Seat- 
tle, once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  daily  known  as 
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the  Union  Record.  Advertising  is  presumed  to  flow 
through  the  medium  that  reaches  a  volume  of  read- 
ers and  potential  customers.  This  paper  had  a  wide 
circulation  among  the  members  of  organized  labor, 
of  whom  there  were  many  in  Seattle  at  the  time. 
Yet  this  paper  became  too  radical  to  suit  the  adver- 
tisers and  it  went  out  of  business. 

From  all  this  it  must  appear  that  advertisers,  at 
least,  do  not  subscribe  to  Voltaire's  famous  sentence 
which  has  been  a  rallying  point  of  all  struggles  for 
a  free  press  and  freedom  of  speech: 

7  do  not  agree  with  a  word  you  say,  but 
I  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to 
say  it.' 

The  well  known  book,  'Sixty  American  Families,' 
by  Ferdinand  Lundberg,  goes  into  the  matter  of  ad- 
vertising control  of  editorial  policy  and  news  'slants' 
in  much  detail.  The  author  charges  that  the  control 
reaches  out  into  the  small  country  newspapers 
where  'foreign'  advertising,  that  is  advertising  of 
nationally  distributed  commodities,  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  editors  treat  matters  of 
importance  to  the  corporations  selling  these  prod- 
ucts. 

A  Russian  in  attendance  at  the  United  Nations 
Conference,  when  questioned  by  newsmen  about 
the  newspapers  in  his  country,  defended  the  news 
control  in  Russia  upon  the  ground  that  the  danger 
to  the  state  was  too  great  where  control  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual.  He  pointed  out  that  in  his 
country  a  private  individual  could  not  plunge  the 
state  into  war  as  has  been  the  case  in  America. 
He  did  not  name  names  but  most  probably  referred 
to  the  Spanish-American  war,  which  historians  gen- 
erally agree  was  brought  about  by  the  Hearst  news- 
papers. The  Russian  further  stated  that  if  it  is  the 
purpose  of  a  newspaper  to  perform  a  public  service 
then  certainly  it  should  be  under  state  control. 

PRESS  DEPENDS  ON  ADVERTISING 

No  American,  and  certainly  n  o  t  Technocracy 
Inc.,  will  deny  that  a  free  press  is  highly  desir- 
able. Without  such  measure  of  freedom  as  we 
have  in  the  United  States,  most  probably  this  article 
would  not  be  printed.  Technocrats  also  know  that 
it  is  impossible  for  there  to  be  a  free  press  on  the 
North  American  Continent  where  that  press  is  de- 
pendent on  the  profits  received  from  advertising. 
The  department  store  slogan,  'the  customer  is  al- 
ways right,'  explains  why. 

Technocracy  Inc.,  has  a  phrase  of  its  own  that  is 
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frequently  used  in  explaining  seeming  iniquities  of 
our  economic  system.  It  is  'Price  System  interfer- 
ence.' This  simple  phrase  explains  why  the  fruits 
of  science  are  not  and  cannot  be  available  to  the 
citizens  of  the  North  American  Continent  so  long  as 
distribution  of  commodities  depends  upon  price. 
Price  is  the  measure  of  value  in  terms  of  money. 
Value  is  the  measure  of  human  desire  in  relation 
to  the  relative  abundance  or  scarcity  of  a  commod- 
ity or  thing.  Value  falls  in  the  presence  of  abun- 
dance:  it  rises  in  the  presence  of  scarcity. 

Profits  depend  upon  price.  A  press  that  in  any 
way  interferes  with  the  maintenance  of  high  prices 
cannot  expect  to  receive  support  from  those  who 
sell.  The  merchandiser  makes  his  plan  for  opera- 
tion in  the  future  month  or  year  upon  his  experience 
of  the  past  and  his  guess  that  these  experiences 
will  be  repeated.  Any  newspaper  which  advocates 
a  break  with  the  status  quo  interferes  with  the  plans 
of  the  merchandiser  and  may  cause  him  loss;  so  he 
doesn't  advertise  and  the  newspaper  goes  out  of 
business. 

Technocracy  Inc.  condemns  no  man  for  his  ac- 
tions in  the  present  social  order,  for  it  recognizes 
that  he  is  but  following  a  behavior  pattern  deter- 
mined by  the  environment  in  which  he  lives.  A 
Technocracy  newspaper  or  magazine,  if  it  de- 
pended upon  advertising,  would  either  sacrifice  its 
freedom  or  cease  publication.  For  that  reason 
Technocracy  magazines  accept  no  advertising. 

A  free  press  cannot  be  operated  under  the  Price 
System  and  show  a  profit.  Only  when  the  Tech- 
nate  is  established  on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent will  the  press,  or  the  educational  medium  that 
will  replace  it,  be  wholly  free. 

—  Charles  Hickey,  12247-3. 


RICH  PAPER  MUST  PAY  AN  INJURED 
NEWSBOY 

THE  WASHINGTON  "STAR,"  one  of  the  wealthiest 
newspapers  in  the  country,  fought  two  years  to  avoid  pay- 
ing $96  to  one  of  its  newsboys  who  fell  from  a  bicycle  and 
broke  his  arm  while  delivering  papers. 

The  fight  ended  this  week  when  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Employes  Compensation  Commission  ordered  the 
"Star"  to  pay  the  boy,  Alfred  Malask,  $8  a  week  for  12 
weeks. 

The  "Star"  contended  the  boy  was  a  "little  business 
man."  for  whom  the  paper  had  no  responsibility.  The  com- 
mission ruled  he  was  an   employe. 

This  case  is  an  example  of  the  way  wealthy  newspaper 
owners,   for   many  years,   have  attempted   to   deprive  news- 
he  >ys  of  the  protection  of  all  laws,  by  claiming  tin-  young 
sters  are  "independent  business  men." — Labor,  Dec.  29. 


YOU  —  and  Technocracy 


Technocracy  is  vital  to  you  if  you  expect  to  live  somewhere  on  the 
North  American  Continent,  and  if  you  consider  America  your  home 
and  your  country. 


TECHNOCRACY  is  of  importance  to  you,  indi- 
vidually. Your  first  reaction  may  be  doubt;  it 
may  be  curiosity;  it  could  be  any  number  of 
similar  useless  emotional  responses.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  quiet  consideration  of  the  subject  your  re- 
action should  be  just  plain,  genuine  interest,  noth- 
ing else. 

If  you  are  preparing  to  classify  Technocracy  by 
comparison  with  another  organization  or  with  an- 
other group  of  organizations,  dismiss  the  thought. 
Technocracy  has  nothing  in  common  with  any  or- 
ganization, anywhere,  past  or  present,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  it  is  a  membership  organization.  It  is 
devoted  to  an  unspectacular  social  program,  the 
task  of  applying  science  to  social  problems.  It  has 
nothing  of  glamour  about  it  and  there  is  no  graft 
connected  with  it — it  is  a  non-profit  organization.  It 
carries  on  two  principal  activities,  organization 
work  and  study — the  same  kind  of  work  and  study 
you  would  expect  to  do  to  learn  any  subject  which 
you  consider  vital  or  necessary  to  your  daily  life, 
like  learning  to  operate  a  farm  or  to  bake  a  cake. 
But  Technocracy  is  much  more  vital  to  you  than 
you  can  realize  at  first:  that  is,  it  is  vital  to  you  if 
you  expect  to  continue  to  live  somewhere  on  the 
Continent  of  North  America,  and  if  you  consider 
America  your  home  and  your  country. 

ONLY  ONE  CORRECT  ANSWER 

Perhaps  you  have  already  had  experience  in 
some  other  group  or  organization  which  you 
thought  was  doing  essential  work,  only  to  be  dis- 
illusioned and  disappointed  by  what  you  found  out 
about  it.  If  this  has  happened  to  you,  don't  give  up 
at  once.  Remember  that  failure  to  find  the  correct 
answer  on  the  first  try  is  all  the  more  reason  to 
continue  your  search  rather  than  to  give  up  in  de- 
spair. There  are  hundreds  of  inaccurate  'solutions' 
to  our  social  problem,  each  with  some  organiza- 
tion behind  it  to  make  it  pay  off  in  profit  or  public- 
ity: but  there  is  not  more  than  one  answer  to  any 
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problem  that  is  correct.  It  is  on  this  basis  that 
Technocracy  invites,  nay  urges  you,  to  give  it  your 
undivided  attention  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to 
understand  thoroughly  what  we  have  to  say.  Surely 
that  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  you  on  behalf  of  the 
country  in  which  you  live. 

We  started  out  by  saying  that  Technocracy  is  of 
vital  importance  to  you,  individually.  It  is  up  to  us 
to  prove  our  statement,  but  we  must  confess  that 
unless  you  are  going  to  cooperate  with  us,  we  can 
never  get  anywhere.  Many  people  come  to  Tech- 
nocracy with  a  chip  on  their  shoulder.  If  you  were 
enrolled  in  a  university  and  attended  the  chemistry 
class  to  argue  with  the  instructor,  both  of  you  would 
be  wasting  your  time.  'You  can  lead  a  horse  to  wa- 
ter, but  you  can't  make  him  drink,'  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  no  amount  of  persuasion  can  ever  add  to  one's 
knowledge  if  one  stubbornly  refuses  to  accept  in- 
struction. Therefore,  if  you  are  going  to  investigate 
Technocracy  while  being  constantly  on  the  alert  for  a 
chance  to  start  an  argument,  even  before  you  know 
what  it  is  all  about,  please  do  not  continue  with  the 
effort.  But  if  you  can  see  that  there  is  a  problem 
here  in  America  that  needs  attention,  and  that 
promptly,  and  if  you  are  willing  to  refrain  from  be- 
ing impulsive  and  hasty  with  your  decisions,  then 
you  have  indeed  come  to  the  proper  organization 
for  information  and  instruction. 

There  is  one  more  word  of  introduction  that  is 
appropriate  at  the  very  outset  of  your  investigation 
of  Technocracy.  You  will  note  that  every  item  of 
written  material  originating  from  the  Organization 
is  carefully  and  exactly  worded.  You  will  unavoid- 
ably encounter  some  words  and  phrases  with  which 
you  are  not  immediately  familiar.  There  have  been 
complaints  that  Technocracy  is  too  technical  to  be 
easily  understood  by  ordinary  people;  that  technical 
wording  has  been  used  to  create  an  'air'  of  mys- 
tery or  of  superiority  over  persons  who  have  not 
had  sufficient  education  to  be  familiar  with  these 
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words,  etc.  These  complaints  come  from  two  dif- 
ferent types  of  individuals:  those  who  are  interested 
in  misleading  beginners  in  the  study  of  social  affairs, 
and  those  who  are  just  too  lazy  to  open  a  dictionary 
or  to  ask  a  guestion.  There  is  one  comment  to  be 
made  upon  the  phraseology  used  by  this  Organiza- 
tion, by  way  of  explanation,  but  certainly  not  to 
apologize  for  its  use.  The  words,  the  phrases,  the 
terms  in  Technocracy's  literature  are  all  meant  for 
one  purpose — to  give  a  clear  and  unmistakable  pic- 
ture of  the  subject  under  discussion.  Words  with 
two  meanings  (weasel  words),  words  with  no  mean- 
ing, misleading  terms  and  phrases  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deception  (a  favorite  political  technigue), 
controversial  or  argumentative  terms,  all  are 
avoided  in  the  literature  of  Technocracy.  This 
places  a  very  definite  limitation  upon  the  choice 
of  vocabulary  to  be  used,  but  it  is  the  only  way 
that  confusion  can  be  avoided.  The  more  you  read 
about  Technocracy,  the  more  you  will  come  to  ap- 
preciate material  that  says  only  what  it  means  and 
means  exactly  what  it  says. 

America  is  young  and  mighty,  but  she  is  sick.  Her 
illness  does  not  stem  from  any  organic  trouble,  for 
America  has  a  strong  and  virile  body.  America  can 
be  likened  to  a  huge  tree  growing  in  rich  and  fer- 
tile soil  under  ideal  growth  conditions.  The  tree  is 
young.  For  all  its  size  it  has  only  begun  to  devel- 
op; yet  the  leaves  are  withered,  the  boughs  bent, 
the  bark  has  a  sickly  hue  and  the  roots  are  swollen 
and  distended  almost  to  the  bursting  point,  because 
just  above  the  ground  level  there  is  a  constriction, 
as  though  a  ring  of  steel  had  been  bound  tightly 
around  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  fertile  soil  is  not 
permitted  to  give  the  abundant  nourishment  to  all 
the  leaves  and  boughs  that  it  would  normally  pro- 
vide. The  tree  is  sick,  but  it  is  an  illness  of  function 
due  to  imposition.  It  is  a  sickness  which  can  be 
dispelled  at  any  time. 

The  soil  of  the  tree  that  is  America  is  her  vast 
resource  supply — her  fossil  fuels,  watersheds,  tim- 
ber and  minerals.  The  roots  of  the  tree  of  America 
are  her  great  technological  production  facilities — 
the  factories,  the  mills,  the  mines,  the  dams,  and 
the  machines  which  utilize  the  supplies  from  the 
soil.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  of  America  is  her  vast 
transportation  s  y  st  e  m  —  her  railroads,  pipelines, 
steamships,  airplanes  and  communication  systems, 
fully  capable  of  distributing  everything  that  the 
boughs  and  leaves  (which  are  the  institutions  and 
peoples  of  America)  could  possibly  utilize. 


What,  then,  is  this  constriction?  Alas,  there  is 
no  ring  of  steel  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  that  is 
America,  but  a  ring  far  more  powerful,  far  more 
difficult  to  see  and  to  understand,  and  far  more  ef- 
fective in  throttling  the  flow  of  necessities  from  the 
roots  up  into  the  boughs  and  leaves.  This  invisible 
ring  is  called  the  'Price  System.'  It  is  the  interfer- 
ence control  over  our  vast  production  and  transpor- 
tation systems  that  prohibits  the  widespread  distri- 
bution of  abundance  which  otherwise  would  al- 
ready be  a  part  of  life  for  every  individual  on  this 
Continent.  The  control  is  a  mechanism  of  scarcity: 
the  tree  is  a  mechanism  of  abundance.  They  are 
in  ceaseless  conflict.  It  is  a  battle  to  the  death: 
one  or  the  other  must  be  destroyed.  There  can  be 
no  compromise. 

The  removal  of  this  'ring'  is  no  simple  matter. 
The  Price  System  is  like  a  leech:  it  is  well  estab- 
lished and  is  bonded  to  the  tree  by  custom  and  tra- 
dition. It  is  worshipped  and  venerated  by  some  as 
the  founder  of  the  tree  itself.  It  is  emphatically  de- 
clared by  others  that  the  tree  will  die  if  the  'ring' 
be  removed. 

NO  ROOM  FOR  CHOICE 

These  beliefs  (for  they  have  no  basis  whatever 
in  fact)  are  so  effectively  promoted  that  the  chances 
are  small  that  the  people  of  America  can  ever  be 
persuaded  voluntarily  to  remove  the  Price  System 
and  replace  it  with  a  more  intelligent  method  of 
control  before  a  period  of  crisis  shall  force  the  issue 
and  make  it  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.  However, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice.  It  is  not  for  Americans 
to  say,  'We  will  keep  the  Price  System  because  we 
like  it,'  or  'We  will  discard  the  Price  System  be- 
cause we  dislike  it.'  Technology,  that  great  sys- 
tem of  roots  that  gathers  and  processes  the  life 
blood  for  the  tree,  has  decreed  that  the  band  be  re- 
moved or  technology  will  break  it  asunder.  Here 
is  precisely  the  reason  why  Technocracy  is  vital  to 
America  as  a  whole,  and  to  every  individual  Amer- 
ican, including  yourself. 

If  and  when  technology  exerts  enough  pressure 
to  destroy  the  Price  System  under  a  flood  of  abun- 
dance, the  forces  thus  suddenly  released  may  guite 
possibly  rive  the  tree  from  top  to  bottom  and  thus 
ruin  that  which  it  would,  if  properly  directed,  cause 
to  become  a  mightier  and  more  wonderful  organ- 
ism. We  say  'if  because  there  is  always  the 
chance  that  Americans  will  do  something  about  this 
situation  and  not  permit  the  hell  of  another  Conti- 
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nent-wide  depression  and  all  the  suffering  and 
chaos  that  go  with  it.  But  such  a  depression  would 
be  only  a  prelude  to  the  real  disaster  that  will  ac- 
company the  demise  of  the  Price  System  if  it  is  al- 
lowed to  occur  with  unbridled  fury.  If  Technocracy 
can  be  the  instrument  to  prevent,  or  even  to  ease 
such  a  drastic  upheaval,  do  you  begin  to  see  that  it 
has  a  real  meaning  to  you? 

We  are  constantly  confronted  with  technology. 
There  are  better  definitions  of  the  word,  but  for  the 
present  let  us  say  that  technology  is  a  method  of 
producing  articles  without  human  labor,  or  to  be  ex- 
act, with  but  very  little  human  supervision.  Here, 
in  a  nutshell,  is  the  basic  reason  for  social  disorder 
and  for  our  depressions.  It  will,  ultimately,  be  the 
cause,  either  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Price  System 
or  of  Continental  chaos.  The  only  way  we  can 
avoid  solving  the  problem  is  to  do  away  with  tech- 
nology. This  is  an  utter  impossibility,  but  even  if  it 
were  not,  how  many  Americans  would  prefer  to  go 
back  to  log  cabins  and  tallow  candles,  horses  and 
oxen,  water  wells  and  outdoor  privies?  No,  this  is 
definitely  not  what  Americans  would  choose  to  do. 
Their  preferences  are  for  more  technology — more 
automobiles,  refrigerators  and  scientific  homes,  etc., 
and  for  security,  and  this  is  definitely  the  type  of 
thing  Technocracy  would  provide  for  every  Amer- 
ican from  birth  to  death.  Yes,  Technocracy  has  a 
very  important  meaning  for  you,  but  only  if  you  do 
something  about  it. 

'NO  HELP  WANTED' 

The  Price  System  operates  when  men  are  able  to 
sell  their  hours  of  labor  for  wages  and  salaries. 
When  technology  does  the  producing  very  few 
hours  that  men  have  for  sale  need  to  be  bought. 
Therefore,  these  men  do  not  have  enough  wages 
with  which  to  buy  all  of  the  production  of  technol- 
ogy. Only  the  very  stupid  or  the  very  crafty  would 
ever  have  reason  to  confuse  this  issue  in  the  minds 
of  Americans.  It  is  obvious  that  a  method  must  be 
found  that  wiii  distribute  the  total  production  of 
technology.  Technocracy  has  done  just  that.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  common  sense  that  the  scientists 
who  were  the  originators  of  Technocracy  looked  for 
and  found  the  answer  in  the  thing  which  created 
the  problem  in  the  first  place — in  technology. 

There  you  have  it,  as  plainly  as  it  can  be  stated. 
Technocracy  is  the  design  for  a  method  which  will 
adequately  distribute  everything  that  technology 
can  produce — a  technological  method  of   distribu- 
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tion.  And  so,  you  see,  it  is  really  not  complicated 
at  all.  If  you  care  to  know  all  of  the  details,  study 
will  reveal  them  to  you.  It  is  much  as  though  Tech- 
nocracy had  prepared  for  you  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation about  electrical  distribution.  You  need 
light  and  power  in  your  home?  Fine!  Blueprints 
have  been  drawn  that  will  show  you  how  to  install 
the  lines,  put  in  the  wiring  and  switches,  and  build 
and  operate  the  dams  for  power;  but  you  must  first 
give  your  consent  to  the  proposition.  If  you  so  de- 
sire, you  may  study  electricity  in  its  entirety  and 
discover  how  and  why  current  flows  over  the  wire; 
or  you  may  do  just  enough  investigating  to  become 
convinced  that  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about 
and  that  you  can  be  very  sure  that  engineers,  by 
following  the  blueprints,  will  do  the  job  to  your 
satisfaction.  In  any  event,  you  must  cooperate  or 
you  will  never  get  the  lights  and  power. 

MUST  BE  THE  SAME  FOR  ALL 

Technocracy  has  the  blueprinted  design  for  put- 
ting abundance  and  security  into  your  home,  but  it 
is  a  design  which  can  work  only  by  providing  the 
same  for  every  home  on  the  American  Continent. 
A  blueprint  design  is  a  diagram  which  gives  de- 
tailed instructions  for  all  the  steps  necessary  to  ac- 
complish any  given  task.  The  house  you  live  in  is 
the  result  of  work  that  followed  such  a  design.  No 
tool,  no  instrument,  no  endeavor,  not  even  a  dress, 
can  be  a  complete  success  without  a  pattern  to  fol- 
low so  that  each  piece  and  each  step  will  fit  into  its 
proper  place.  Even  a  picnic  must  be  planned  with 
care  or  the  fun  will  be  spoiled  by  some  detail  that 
was  overlooked.  Remember  this  when  you  are  told 
by  anyone  that  we  do  not  want,  nor  do  not  need, 
social  planning  here  in  America.  It  is  an  insult  to 
your  intelligence,  but  most  important,  it  is  a  vicious 
attack  on  those  who  are  working  to  solve  difficult 
problems  which  affect  the  life  of  every  American 
citizen.  It  is  a  good  reason  why  you  should  give 
Technocracy  an  opportunity  to  explain  how  a  blue- 
print, carefully  followed,  can  provide  Americans 
with  the  security  and  abundance  which  this  Conti- 
nent is  unquestionably  equipped  to  produce  for 
them. 

Now,  of  course,  someone  is  going  to  drag  out 
that  old  red  herring,  regimentation.  In  the  past  the 
mere  mention  of  the  word  was  enough  to  give  the 
reader  a  mild  case  of  chills  and  fever;  but  two 
world  wars  have  placed  regimentation  on  a  slightly 
different  base  than  it  formerly  occupied.     Ameri- 
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cans  have  come  to  realize  that  those  who  screamed 
the  loudest  about  regimentation  had  the  most  about 
it  to  conceal.  The  fascists  of  Europe  led  their  le- 
gions to  regimented  destruction  while  ranting  about 
'freedom'  and  'liberty.'  The  fascists  of  America  are 
hewing  to  the  line  on  the  same  old  theme.  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.,  being  an  Organization  which  germi- 
nated and  grew  on  American  soil,  has  nothing  but 
the  utmost  contempt  for  European,  Asiatic  or  any 
other  brand  of  regimentation. 

A  KEY  TO  LEISURE 

Civilization,  however,  is  the  result  of  organized 
endeavor,  and  organized  endeavor  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  discipline.  Discipline  is  not  a 
shackle  to  toil,  but  a  key  to  leisure.  Discipline  on 
wash-day  enables  the  smart  housewife  to  spend  the 
afternoon  playing  bridge  with  her  friends.  Discip- 
line on  the  battlefield  enables  an  army  to  vanquish 
its  undisciplined  enemy,  other  things  being  equal. 

Those  who  refer  to  regimentation  when  Technoc- 
racy is  mentioned  do  not  know  that  the  blueprint  of 
Technocracy  guarantees  a  six-months  vacation  with 
uninterrupted  income  to  every  working  individual 
every  year  of  his  working  life,  with  complete  free- 
dom from  all  work  and  continued  full  income  after 
45  years  of  age.  What  has  been  the  cry  of  millions 
since  the  year  1929  and  before  that,  if  it  has  not 
been  the  cry  of  'We  want  work!  Give  us  jobs!'  etc.? 
Are  these  the  people  who  so  fear  regimentation? 
The  fear  of  regimentation  is  a  good  example  of  ig- 
norant and  incompetent  thinking.  It  is  a  childish 
fantasy  to  be  compared  to  looking  under  the  bed 
every  night.  It  has  been  industriously  promoted  by 
politicians  and  businessmen  to  prevent  Americans 
from  making  a  real  investigation  into  the  cause  of 
poverty  and  insecurity  throughout  this  land  where 
plenty  is  in  evidence  on  every  side.  A  study  of 
Technocracy  will  put  you  straight  on  this  point  as 
it  will  on  many  another  that  needs  a  thorough  look- 
ing into.  Among  other  things.  Technocracy  means 
that  you  will  enjoy  a  great  deal  more  leisure  and 
pleasure  than  you  have  ever  thought  possible;  lei- 
sure and  pleasure  which  you  will  be  forced  to  do 
without  as  long  as  the  Price  System  remains  intact. 

The  surface  of  the  subject  has  here  barely  been 
scratched.  No  one  article  can  possibly  do  justice 
to  such  a  large  and  profound  subject.  We  have 
tried  to  explain  what  an  important  part  social  or- 
ganization has  come  to  play  in  the  affairs  of  Amer- 
ica. For  centuries  men  have  lived  in  poverty  be- 
cause there  just  wasn't  enough  of  everything  to  go 
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around  and  supply  everybody.  Now  that  technol- 
ogy has  so  completely  changed  that  picture  here 
on  the  North  American  Continent,  we  find  the  Price 
System  still  attempting  to  enforce  scarcity  and  pov- 
erty. This  is  a  distinct  threat  to  our  very  civiliza- 
tion itself. 

Who  can  deny  the  importance  of  any  organiza- 
tion that  is  willing  to  grapple  with  this  problem? 
Who  will  hesitate  to  examine  the  factors  of  such  an 
important  situation?  Who  will  delay  in  aiding  and 
assisting  the  work  of  informing  and  organizing 
Americans,  once  the  fact  is  established  beyond 
doubt  that  Technocracy  Inc.  has  the  correct  answer 
to  the  social  problem? 

No  intelligent  person  can  face  his  reflection  in  a 
mirror  and  answer  his  name  to  this  roll  call.  The 
curse  of  future  generations  of  Americans  upon  all 
scoundrels  who  can  do  so!  From  everyone  else. 
Technocracy  makes  an  earnest  request  for  this  most 
urgent  requirement — Your  attention,  please! 

— George  B.  Conner,  M.A.L. 

NATIONAL  DEBT— 600  BILLIONS 

HOW  MUCH  DOES  UNCLE  SAM  OWE?  Gener- 
ally, it  is  assumed  that  national  debt  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $260  billions,  and  that  figure  is  correct,  according 
to  Congressman  Clarence  Cannon  (Dem.,  Mo.),  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

But  that  does  not  tell  the  story — not  even  half  of  it. 
Another  member  told  the  House  we  have  "contingent  lia- 
bilities" that  boost  our  country's  total  indebtedness  to  $636 
billions. 

That  figure  was  brought  out  by  Congressman  Daniel 
A.  Reed  (Rep.,  N.  Y.),  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  was  not  challenged. 

The  New  York  solon  emphasized  that  interest  on  the 
national  debt  will  eventually  be  more  than  the  debt  itself. 
When  that  is  taken  into  consideration,  he  declared,  his  es- 
timate of  the  total  debt  was  extremely  conservative. 

Uncle  Sam's  financial  condition  was  given  a  going  over 
during  debate  of  a  conference  report  on  an  appropriation 
bill.     A  black  picture  was  painted  by  Cannon. 

He  said  the  government  has  now  so  much  "paper"  out 
that  it  finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  sell  its  securities. 

He  voiced  fear  there  is  danger  the  same  thing  will  hap- 
pen that  happened  after  the  last  war — "that  people  who 
hold  the  bonds  may  take  86  cents  on  the  dollar."  He 
added:  "Every  bank,  every  life  insurance  company,  every 
investment  company  in  this  country,  is  loaded  with  gov- 
ernment bonds.  If  they  fall  only  a  few  points,  much  less 
14  points,  financial  catastrophe  will  follow." 

—Labor,  Dec.  29,  1945. 

THAT'S  DIFFERENT! 

Driver,  to  hitch-hike  rider:    Are  you  working? 
Rider:     No. 
Driver:     Why  not? 
Rider:     Too  damn  much  machinery. 
Driver:     Don't  you  like  machinery? 
Rider:     No. 

Driver,  stopping  the  car:     What  the  h — 1  are  you 
doing  in  here,  then?     Get  out  and  walk! 
Rider:     O — oh,  that's  different! 
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Part  One 


THE  PRICE  SYSTEM  HAS 
REQUIRED  A  SCARCITY 


OUT  of  the  confusions,  the  frustrations,  the  de- 
feats of  the  decade  of  the  1930s  has  emerged 
a  pattern  of  events  that  is  epochal  in  impor- 
tance, because  these  events  reveal  that  we  have 
just  lived  through  the  beginnings  of  the  greatest 
change  in  man's  long  social  history.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, of  course,  that  a  great  many  Americans  are 
not  fully  aware  of  the  momentous  nature  of  the 
change  nor  of  its  causes.  Also,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  those  to  whom  we  have  looked  for  leadership 
have  not  sensed  the  importance  or  the  mandatory 
nature  of  these  causes,  and  are  engaged  in  attempts 
to  deny  them  and  to  erase  their  inevitable  effects. 
Unless  we  analyze  correctly  these  attempts  to  lead 
America  away  from  the  course  of  its  destiny,  our 
failure  will  leave  America  uninformed  and  unpre- 
pared and  the  results  will  be  unpredictably  terrify- 
ing. 

The  events  of  the  present  fit  into  the  pattern  of 
the  decade  of  defeat;  the  proposals  for  our  future, 
outlined  by  certain  political  leaders  both  here  and 
abroad,  also  fit  into  that  pattern.  To  understand 
these  events  and  these  proposals  one  must  ignore 
slogans  and  cute  phrases  and  analyze,  basically, 
the  Price  System,  the  age--old  operating  technigue 
for  the  distribution  of  scarcity.  An  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  Price  System  here  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  will  give,  in  brief,  such  an  analysis. 
For  over  200  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 


This  article  was  pulished  four  years  ago  in  The  Tech- 
nocrat, (Los  Angeles,  Dec.  1941.)  It  is  just  as  correct  now 
as  the  day  it  was  written.  Not  one  word  needs  to  be 
changed.  The  trends  then  indicated  have  followed  through 
as  predicted,  and  we  have  now  reached  the  most  critical 
stage  in  our  entire  history.  Technocracy's  blueprints  for 
the  operation  of  this  Continental  area  are  still  the  only 
valid,  workable  solution  to  the  problem.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  Price  System  apologists  are  still  seek- 
ing vainly  for  a  workable  plan  to  prolong  the  last  days  of 
the  rapidly  expiring  Price  System. — Editor. 
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grims,  Americans  lived  much  as  mankind  had  lived 
for  sixty  centuries.  During  this  colonial  period,  a 
half  century  longer  than  the  entire  life  history  of 
the  present  United  States  Government,  Americans 
consumed,  used,  occupied  and  enjoyed  only  what 
could  be  provided  by  the  work  of  the  muscles  of 
man,  horse,  cow  and  an  occasional  jackass,  plus 
the  power  of  windmills  and  water-wheels.  When 
more  people  came  to  these  shores,  more  people  had 
to  work.  If  any  one  person  wanted  more,  he  had  to 
work  more,  or  hire  more  people  to  work  for  him. 
There  was  no  unemployment,  little  leisure,  no  over- 
production. The  standard  of  living  was  low  and 
static — about  the  same  as  it  had  been  always, 
everywhere,  and  this  scarcity-state  continued  in 
America  up  to  a  century  ago. 

POPULATION  GROWTH  STIMULATED 

The  development  of  a  practical  steam  engine 
early  in  the  19th  century  started  the  first  significant 
change  in  man's  long  social  history.  The  invention 
of  the  dynamo  marked  the  beginning  of  man's  re- 
lease from  hard  physical  labor,  while  the  perfection 
of  the  internal  combustion  engine  speeded  up  man's 
mobility  and  gave  him  command  of  a  third  element 
— air.  These  events  coincided  with  discoveries  of 
vast  resources  of  minerals,  forests,  and  fuels  and 
led  inevitably  to  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  North  American  Continent. 

Here  was  the  setting  for  the  development  of  a 
Price  System  par  excellence,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  happened.  Private  enterprise  never  had  had 
such  a  continent  to  exploit  under  a  governmental 
system  organized  for  and  dedicated  to  just  such 
enterprise  and  exploitation.  The  North  American 
Continent,  between  the  Civil  War  and  the  fateful 
year  of  1929  was  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the 
enterprisers  and  the  captains  of  industry.  Of  course, 
there  were  dark  slums  developed  as  well  as  marble 
palaces,  prisons  built  as  well  as  churches,  and 
graft  dispensed  along  with  gracious  charity.  But 
these  evils  only  called  for  the  organization  of  'so- 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Part  Two 


SCARCITY   SABOTAGES 
AMERICA'S   DESTINY 


THE  failure  of  the  New  Deal,  as  outlined  in  Part 
I  of  this  article,  was  becoming  obvious  to  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people  as  we 
approached  the  end  of  President  Roosevelt's  second 
term.  But  the  great  fireside  theme  of  the  Washing- 
ton Administration  was  that  there  had  been  'social 
gains.'  Political  leaders  were  selling  the  country 
on  the  idea  that  unemployment  insurance,  works 
projects,  old  age  pensions,  CCC,  AAA,  etc.,  etc., 
were  social  gains.  The  facts  are  that,  as  applied 
to  the  North  American  Continent,  they  were  not  so- 
cial gains  at  all  but  were  merely  copies  of  tech- 
niques already  in  use  in  the  old,  decrepit,  down-at- 
the-heel,  European  scarcity  economies — old  (Euro- 
pean) wine  put  into  new  (deal)  skins.  The  youthful, 
healthy  American  system  of  free  enterprise  had 
never  before  needed  unemployment  insurance  be- 
cause there  were  few  unemployed;  it  had  never 
taken  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  of  college  age 
and  put  them  at  grubbing  brush  in  the  mountains; 
it  had  never  been  compelled  to  pay  its  farmers  not 
to  grow  food;  it  had  never  faced  the  necessity  for 
old-age  pensions.  Therefore,  what  we  were  witness- 
ing in  the  late  thirties  was  a  severe  social  retrogres- 
sion, a  sort  of  arteriosclerosis  of  the  American  Price 
System;  the  'social  gains'  were  merely  bandages 
covering  the  social  sores  of  senile  gangrene.  Yet, 
our  political  leaders  have  announced  that  they  in- 
tend to  preserve  these  'social  gains.'  The  First  Aid 
Dressing  Station  is  to  be  expanded  to  a  full-time 
hospital  for  our  economically  decrepit  nation. 

THE  FACTS  MUST  BE  FACED 

Is  it  believable,  the  reader  may  ask,  for  the 
elected  representatives  of  a  'people'  with  the  full 
use  of  a  secret  ballot,  to  go  so  far  astray  as  to  ad- 
vocate, adopt,  and  enforce  measures  that  are  anti- 
social? Can  it  be  possible  that  saboteurs  of  the 
destiny  of  these  United  Staes  are  in  control  of  that 
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destiny?  To  think  this  through  clearly  we  must  face 
several  important  facts. 

First,  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.A.  was  written 
by  and  set  up  by  members  of  the  upper  brackets 
of  the  propertied  class.  (See  Beard  quoted  in  TT 
June,  1940.)  Second,  under  the  Constitution  the 
greatest  business,  industrial,  and  financial  systems 
in  world  history  have  been  set  up.  Third,  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  have,  if  we  are  to  believe 
their  billboards,  completely  identified  Freedom,  Lib- 
erty and  Democracy  with  their  system  of  scarcity 
distribution  through  private  business  by  means  of 
money  transactions.  Fourth,  our  political  leaders, 
although  elected  by  the  people,  protect  that  method 
of  distributioin  against  the  larger  demands  of  the 
general  welfare. 

These  attitudes  of  our  business  and  political 
leaders  are  instinctive  rather  than  deliberately 
wicked.  That's  why  they  can  pray  on  Sunday  and 
chisel  on  Monday.  As  an  instinct,  self-preservation 
outpulls  all  others.  In  other  words,  the  most  pow- 
erful personal  and  group  motives  direct  these  lead- 
ers to  preserve  at  all  cost  the  American  buy-and- 
sell  economy,  the  so-called  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. Therefore  all  efforts  are  directed  toward  per- 
petuating scarcity,  upon  which  the  Price  System  is 
based.  Physical  events  are  dictating  the  early  fail- 
ure of  these  instinctive  efforts. 

TOWARD  SCARCITY 

We  all  witnessed  the  disgusting  efforts  toward 
preserving  scarcity  during  the  later  nineteen-thirties 
— the  dumped  citrus  fruits,  the  poisoned  potatoes, 
the  plowed-under  products  of  the  soil,  the  idle  fac- 
tories, the  idle  heads-of-families  subsisting  in  pov- 
erty.   It  was  an  ironic  tragedy  called  'Social  Gains.' 

But  what  now,  little  man?  We  see  factories  hum- 
ming, mines  opening,  men  working.  Production  is 
rising  toward  a  new  high.  National  income  is  at 
the  highest  figure  in  our  history.  Is  it  possible  to 
think  in  terms  of  scarcity  while  viewing  such  a  pic- 
ture? Not  only  is  it  possible — it  is  the  only  correct 
view.  The  products  causing  the  boom  are  products 
for  defense  and  war; — they  will  not  be  sold  in  the 
market  places.  The  purchasing  power  generated 
by  this  production  will,  likewise,  not  reach  the  mar- 
ket places  in  large  volume  for  two  reasons,  both 
stated  with  delightful  frankness  by  our  government 
bureau  chiefs.  First,  production  of  consumer  goods, 
beyond  a  certain  volume  will  be  forbidden  by  ex- 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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cieties  for  the  prevention  of — they  were  not  con- 
sidered as  indictments  against  the  Price  System  but 
merely  as  the  actions  of  ignorant,  unregenerate 
people.  On  the  whole,  the  system  was  satisfactory 
to  the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  and  the  tech- 
nigue  of  operations  seemed  fixed  for  all  time. 

When  the  stock  market  fell  almost  completely 
apart  late  in  1929,  the  collapse  was  recognized  as 
the  worst  we  had  ever  had,  but  it  was  not  thought 
of  as  anything  but  another  depression.  The  kind- 
to-business  Hoover  administration  just  stood  around 
waiting  for  the  storm  to  blow  over,  knowing  that 
that  was  the  classical  way  to  end  depression.  But 
it  wouldn't  blow  itself  out  —  the  depression  got 
worse.  In  desperation  the  R.F.C.  was  formed  to  aid 
banks  and  business.  By  the  time  Franklin  Roose- 
velt took  office  the  Price  System  ship  was  flounder- 
ing and  all  banks  were  closed  in  March,  1933, 
thereby  preventing,  by  a  hair's  breadth,  the  com- 
plete collapse  of  our  Price  System  by  total  bank- 
ruptcy. When  these  banks  were  opened  by  the  use 
of  federal  instead  of  private  money  the  final  proof 
was  at  hand  that  the  collapse  of  1929  was  not  a  de- 
pression but  the  end  of  unhampered,  riotous,  boister- 
ous, free  enterprise  in  the  U.S.A.!  That  act  of  govern- 
ment signalized  the  entry  of  a  new  Price  System 
technigue  —  government  aid-to-business,  the  New 
Deal — new  mainly  in  its  application  to  the  North 
American  Continent. 

'BREAD  AND  CIRCUSES' 

Some  New  Deal  practices  were  borrowed  from 
ancient  Egypt  where  Joseph  stored  grain  in  abun- 
dant years  to  sell  it  for  better  prices  in  lean  years. 
Others  were  first  tried  in  ancient  Rome  under  the 
name  of  'bread  and  circuses'  while  the  same  prac- 
tices were  lately  called  'boondoggling,'  'WPA  dra- 
ma projects,'  'the  Food  Stamp  Plan,'  and  'Works 
Progress.'  The  intent  and  effect  of  all  these  de- 
vices was  to  give  employment  (of  a  kind),  spread 
purchasing  power  to  consumers,  and  give  aid  to 
sick  business  and  industry.  The  amazing  (to  some 
people)  result  after  eight  years  of  trial  was  that 
while  twenty-three  billion  dollars  had  been  bor- 
rowed and  spent,  unemployment  still  stood  at  ten  to 
twelve  million  persons,  approximately  twenty  mil- 
lion people  were  still  on  relief,  national  income 


(purchasing  power)  was  ten  billion  dollars  less  than 
1929,  one-half  the  population  still  lived  on  a  less- 
than-adeguate  diet  (while  surpluses  were  destroyed 
or  stored),  and  business  was  still  sick. 

Technocracy,  by  analysis  of  statistics  and  long- 
time trends,  had  foreseen  the  necessity  for  many  of 
these  devices,  regardless  of  who  occupied  the  White 
House,  and  had  predicted  all  of  these  results.  Tech- 
nocracy, years  ago,  stated  its  proven  conclusion 
that  when  the  application  of  power  and  the  instal- 
lation of  machinery  reached  a  certain  magnitude, 
Price  System  methods  of  distribution  would  falter 
and  would  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  population. 
Technocracy  anticipated  the  necessity  for  govern- 
ment aid.  Technocracy  also  stated  that  this  gov- 
ernment aid  would  serve  to  stimulate  more  technol- 
ogy, leading  to  a  perpetuation  of  unemployment, 
and  relief,  and  to  an  expansion  of  the  public  debt. 
In  other  words,  Technocracy  warned  the  American 
public  that  if  industry  applied  more  and  more  power 
and  machinery  to  production  without  making  a 
sweeping  change  in  methods  of  distribution,  then 
any  methods  used  to  correct  the  evils  of  unemploy- 
ment and  distress  would  only  make  the  Price  Sys- 
tem less  workable. 

'DON'T  LOOK  NOW 

But,  in  1932,  when  the  depression  was  nearly  at 
its  deepest,  Technocracy's  design  for  distribution  of 
our  possible  abundance  on  a  non-price  basis  was 
too  bitter  a  pill  to  be  acceptable  to  our  business 
and  financial  leaders.  Early  in  1933  further  pub- 
licity for  Technocracy  was  forbidden  in  the  public 
press.  Ever  since  then  our  politicians,  our  enter- 
prisers, our  captains  of  industry  have  assumed,  ap- 
parently, that  if  they  ignored  Technocracy  they 
could  reverse  the  trends  which  Technocracy  de- 
clared to  be  irreversible,  arid  would,  therefore,  not 
have  to  face  a  re-design  of  our  social  operations  to 
accord  with  the  use  of  vast  technology.  Two  presi- 
dential administrations  appointed  three  government 
commissions,  at  a  cost  of  several  millions  of  dollars, 
to  re-analyze  our  business,  industrial  and  social  op- 
erations and  develop  plans  to  make  the  American 
Price  System  function  satisfactorily. 

President  Hoover  appointed  The  Social  Trends 
Committee  in  1929.  Its  report,  in  1932,  gave  so  little 
encouragement  along  the  lines  hoped  for  that  it  re- 
ceived no  general  publicity. 

President  Roosevelt's  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, reporting  in  June,   1937,  proved  to  be  a 
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boomerang.     In   its   report,   'Technological   Trends 
and  National  Policy,'  it  stated: 

'.  .  .  .  a  greater  part  of  all  social  changes 
ol  modern  times  are  precipitated  by  techno- 
logical changes. 

'The  most  important  general  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  these  studies  is  the  continu- 
ing growth  of  the  already  high  and  rapidly 
developing  technology  in  the  social  struc- 
ture of  the  Nation,  and  hence  the  hazard  of 
any  planning  that  does  not  take  this  fact 
into  consideration. 

'.  .  .  .  with  increasing  productivity,  a  de- 
cline in  production  results  in  a  more  than 
proportional  decline  in  employment  and  an 
increase  in  production  results  in  a  less  than 
proportional  increase  in  employment.  .  .  .' 

ANOTHER  SURVEY 

Yet,  with  this  glaring  confirmation  of  Technoc- 
racy before  their  eyes  the  U.  S.  Congress  decided  to 
have  another  go  at  it — it  created  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee.  After  taking  the  sworn 
testimony  of  corporation  executives,  labor  leaders, 
employers,  laborers,  and  social  workers,  the  fact 
emerged  that  our  technological  advances  are  rais- 
ing havoc  with  our  social  operations.  Not  a  single 
fact  of  Technocracy  was  refuted;  nor  was  any  plan 
suggested  that  would  meet  the  crisis  that  was 
plainly  indicated. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  toward  the  end  of 
eight  years  of  the  New  Deal:  vast  sums  had  been 
borrowed  and  spent,  unemployment  remained  un- 
solvable,  the  per  capita  income  was  lower  than  a 
decade  before,  housing  was  far  below  respectable 
standards,  national  health  was  on  a  downward 
trend,  taxes  were  high  and  going  higher,  invest- 
ment opportunities  were  disappearing,  the  poor 
were  grumbling,  and  the  rich  were  complaining. 
But,  two  accomplishments  of  the  New  Deal  prob- 
ably account  for  its  continued  existence.  First,  it 
had  developed  techniques  for  the  continuance  of 
scarcity,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Price  System.  Second,  it  had  proved 
that  the  creation  of  debt  had  become  permanently 
a  government  function  without  which  business  and 
industry  could  not  continue.  It  is  now  evident  that 
these  two  devices  would,  of  necessity,  have  been 
arrived  at  by  any  federal  administration,  demo- 
cratic, republican,  or  socialistic. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  to  our  political  lead- 
ers and  to  the  philosophers  of  business — the  brain- 


trusters  and  economic  advisers — that  peace-time  op- 
erations did  not  provide  the  ideal  field  in  which  to 
expand  these  new  techniques  of  government.  In  the 
first  place,  surplus  yields  of  the  soil  were  piling  up 
at  a  disgusting  rate,  and  it  was  difficult  to  explain 
their  meaning  to  the  underfed  people.  Secondly, 
physical  production,  using  modern  technology, 
could  hardly  get  under  way  before  there  was  too 
much  of  everything — the  total  income  from  wages 
and  salaries  just  wasn't  equal  to  the  vast  machine 
production.  If  the  Government  could  somehow  bor- 
row and  spend  more  to  raise  the  national  income 
and  also  could  find  some  way  to  dispose  of  sur- 
pluses without  giving  them  to  our  own  people,  the 
pace  of  industrial  production  could  be  quickened 
and  everything  would  be  O.K.  again.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  find  the  way — it  just  naturally  hap- 
pened. 

Had  not  the  threat  of  war  and  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  in  Europe  pointed  to  the  necessity  of 
building  up  American  defense,  the  party  in  power 
could  not  have  explained  away  the  domestic  fail- 
ure of  the  New  Deal.  But  when  defense  spending 
began  to  bolster  American  purchasing  power  it  be- 
came obvious  to  the  politicians  who  were  then  in 
the  driver's  seat  that  here  was  a  new  chance  to 
cover  up  defeat  by  creating  a  pseudo-prosperity.  So 
sure  were  they  that  this  Super  New  Deal  was  es- 
sential to  the  prolongation  of  the  Price  System  that 
they  took  a  chance  on  getting  away  with  the  break- 
ing of  one  of  America's  most  ancient  traditions  and 
ran  the  President  for  a  third  term.  It  worked  be- 
cause so  many  Americans  felt  that  they  were 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  Great  White  Father  for 
position,  power,  or  pittance.  The  large  appropria- 
tions for  defense  gave  the  sick  Price  System  just 
enough  tonic  to  produce  a  glow  of  imitation  health 
and  to  postpone  death. 

—NOW  READ  PART  TWO 


Part  Two 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 


ecutive  order,  and  second,  'excess'  purchasing  pow- 
er will  be  siphoned  off  (out  of  our  pockets)  by  taxes. 
Nothing  could  be  neater.  Neither  could  there  be 
more  powerful  evidence  that  scarcity  is  the  neces- 
sary rarified  atmosphere  for  Price  System  opera- 
tion. Rest  assured  that  we  shall  have  no  abun- 
dance of  civilian  goods  and  services  during  de- 
fense and  war  preparations. 
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World  War  II,  no  matter  how  widely  the  fighting 
may  spread,  will  sometime  end.  The  peace  that 
follows  could  become  for  America  more  ghastly 
than  war.  Either  we  shall  share  in  the  general  mis- 
eries, the  scarcity,  the  poverty,  the  frustrations  of 
Europe  or  we  shall  install  a  technigue  of  operations 
which  will  assure  abundance  here  and  at  the  same 
time  put  us  into  a  condition  to  be  of  real  physical 
aid  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  political  leaders, 
according  to  their  published  post-war  plans,  favor 
the  first  alternative.    Examples: 

IRRECONCILABLE  OBJECTIVES 

The  National  Resources  Planning  Board  (Time, 
8/25/41)  was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
given  an  assignment:  'outline  a  plan  for  action  by 
which  the  U.  S.  could  return  to  peace  without  con- 
vulsions of  depression  and  unemployment.'  The 
chairman  of  the  Board  is  'the  President's  uncle,  lib- 
eral aging  Frederic  Delano'  (Time).  Others  were 
Luther  Gulick,  'a  Columbia  University  professor  of 
government.  Assistants  were  almost  all  top-flight 
economists.'  Their  report  was  merely  an  outline.  In- 
stead of  being  a  plan  it  was  nothing  but  a  listing  of 
wishful  objectives,  such  as  'national  income  of  $100 
billion,'  'freedom  for  youth  and  old  age  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  work,'  'nourishment,  clothing,  shelter,  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  everyone  in 
the  nation,'  'a  program  of  public  works,'  'full  em- 
ployment,' 'new  forms  of  social  security  and  relief.' 

Could  anyone  but  a  top-flight  economist  put  such 
a  list  of  irreconcilable  objectives  together?  Why 
would  we  need  a  program  of  public  works  or  new 
forms  of  social  security  and  reliet  if  we  had  full  em- 
ployment? We  wonder,  in  spite  of  P.  T.  Barnum's 
remark,  'There's  a  sucker  born  every  minute,'  how 
much  of  this  sort  of  kidding  the  American  public 
will  take. 

But  the  really  dangerous  ideal  of  that  Board 
arises  from  this:  'Our  foreign  policy  will  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  our  domestic  employment 
program  when  peace  returns.'  Time  adds:  '  An  end 
to  isolationism.  The  U.  S.  will  have  to  help  feed  a 
starving  Europe. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Pre- 
mier of  Great  Britain  really  made  this  post-war  plan 
official  in  their  eight-point  Atlantic  charter.  In  the 
fourth  point  'they  will  endeavor  ...  to  further  the 
enjoyment  by  all  states  ...  of  access  on  e  g  u  a  1 
terms,  to  the  trade,  and  to  the  raw  materials  of  the 
world  which  are  needed  for  their  economic  pros- 
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perity.'  In  point  six  'they  hope  to  .  .  .  afford  assur- 
ance that  all  the  men  in  all  the  lands  may  live  out 
their  lives  in  freedom  from  fear  and  want.' 

This  ideal  has  now  been  adopted  as  the  theme- 
song  of  Price  System  apologists  everywhere.  The 
Los  Angeles  Times  (11/16/41)  carried  the  following 
headline,  'WORLD  FEEDING  PLAN  OUTLINED,' 
with  the  sub-heading,  'Morgenthau  Tells  Grange  of 
Post- War  Program  with  Meals  for  All.'  Typical 
guotations  are:  'Secretary  Morgenthau  suggested 
today  a  vast  post-war  program  whereby  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  the  world  over  would  be  guaran- 
teed enough  food  to  be  healthy.  'If  our  people  and 
other  people,'  Morgenthau  said,  'are  to  be  guaran- 
teed a  minimum  standard  of  nutrition,  which  I  be- 
lieve their  right,  then  we  in  this  country  will  have  to 
provide  the  food  that  will  make  that  standard  pos- 
sible.' 'Such  a  minimum  for  this  nation,'  said  the 
speaker,  'would  mean  an  increase  of  at  least  40 
percent  in  our  present  consumption  of  milk  and  milk 
products  alone  ...  a  doubling  of  our  present  pro- 
duction of  fruits  that  are  rich  in  viamins.'  T  speak 
of  it  today  not  as  a  dream  but  as  something  which 
I  am  convinced  must  follow,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  all  over  the  world,  if  we  are  not  to  revert  to 
an  endless  barbarism  of  wars  and  revolutions.' 

A  MUST  PROGRAM 

So!  This  has  now  become  a  must  program.  The 
Price  System  propaganda  machine  has  adopted 
'the  forgotten  man'  of  all  the  world  as  its  object  of 
pity.  The  American  sucker,  big  of  heart,  has  fallen 
before  for  this  cry  of  the  unfortunate,  especially 
when  he  was  an  ocean  or  two  away.  But  that  was 
back  in  the  good  old  days  when  Thanksgiving  pray- 
ers and  editorials  boasted  about  the  high  level  of 
American  prosperity.  Now,  in  prayers  and  editori- 
als, we  thank  God  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
worse  off  than  we  are.  If  the  proposed  post-war 
program  of  our  business  and  political  leaders  could 
be  put  into  effect  the  theme  could  only  be  'Thank 
God  we've  saved  the  Price  System  of  scarcity  and 
we're  still  no  worse  off  than  the  rest  of  the  world.' 
This  reminds  one  of  the  tragi-comic  story  in  which 
the  'hero,'  instead  of  picking  the  child  off  the  rail- 
road track,  derailed  the  train.  His  final  boast  was, 
T  killed  a  thousand  people,  but  I  saved  the  chee-ild!' 

The  pattern  of  events,  past,  present  and  pro- 
posed, is  now  crystal  clear.  The  underlying  re- 
quirement for  the  continuance  of  Price  System,  buy- 
and-sell,    business-first    operations   on    the    North 
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American  Continent  now  stands  out  in  bold  relief. 
It  is  this:    There  must  never  be  an  abundance! 

When,  in  the  middle  thirties,  there  was  a  surplus 
(over  market  requirements)  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
grains,  and  animals,  was  the  American  consump- 
tion increased  by  the  40  percent  or  50  percent 
which  Secretary  Morgenthau  now  says  is  neces- 
sary and  right?  Everyone  knows  that  consumption 
was  not  raised  by  any  percent  because  we  de- 
stroyed those  'surpluses.' 

Now,  in  1941,  with  national  income  at  an  all-time 
high,  are  we  to  enjoy  a  correspondingly  higher 
standard  of  living?  No.  'Excess'  purchasing  power 
is  to  be  siphoned  off  in  taxes  and  returned  to  in- 
dustries producing  war  materials.  We  shall  have 
just  so  much  and  no  more — b  e  c  a  u  s  e  the  more 
would  cause  expansion  of  consumer-goods  factories 
which  would  make  these  goods  embarrassingly 
abundant  after  the  war. 

WE  CAN,  BUT  WILL  WE? 

Following  the  war  are  we  to  have  abundance? 
We  shall  have  power  facilities  of  unprecedented 
magnitude;  technological  equipment  capable  of  pro- 
duction of  goods  in  quantities  which,  a  decade  ago, 
would  have  seemed  like  the  fantastic  dream  of  an 
impractical  social  philosopher.  Will  this  stupendous 
machinery  for  abundance  be  used?  Yes — but  not 
within  a  Price  System. 

A  Price  System  grinds  onward  in  its  time-worn 
objectives  with  deadly  relentlessness.  The  opera- 
tions of  finance,  production,  and  distribution  must 
result  in  profits  because  the  whole  structure  is  built 
upon  debt  and  debt  must  be  served  by  interest. 
Any  considerations  of  public  welfare  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  that  objective  will  be  unheeded.  In 
fact,  we  have  all  been  witnessing  the  flow  of  public 
money  through  dozens  of  devious  channels  into  pri- 
vate industry  to  serve  that  debt  and  increase  it 
many  times  over. 

Also,  a  Price  System  demands  expansion.  But 
this  expansion,  ideally,  must  be  by  a  small  annual 
increment  lest  production  become  abundant  and 
thereby  destroy  price.  The  interest  of  the  general 
population  would  seem  to  dictate  that  expansion  of 
plant  should  go  on  to  the  point  of  real  abundance. 
We  are  seeing  such  expansion  now  but  the  abun- 
dance is  in  war-goods  (guns  instead  of  butter).  This 
expanding  plant  will  reach  such  astounding  size  by 
the  time  the  war  effort  is  over  that  private  enter- 
prise will  not  be  able  to  pay  interest  on  the  huge 
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mortgage  while  producing  for  a  civilian  population 
suffering  a  sudden  drop  in  purchasing  power. 

Price  System  operators  have  feared  just  such  a  re- 
sult. That  is  why  our  big  corporations  declared,  a 
year  ago,  that  there  would  be  no  shortages — they 
were  determined  not  to  expand  their  plants.  Only 
the  pressure  of  events  is  now  forcing  these  dollar- 
a-year  patriots  to  get  in  line  with  expanding  war 
needs.    (Written  in  1941.— Ed.) 

It  we  are  in  possession  of  a  post-war  equipment 
that  is  too  big  for  'big  business'  what  shall  be  done 
with  it?  After  World  War  I,  factories  were  (actu- 
ally) smashed,  dismantled,  and  whittled  down  to 
Price  System  requirements.  But  that  war  was  not, 
in  the  modern  sense,  a  technological  war.  There  is 
some  question  whether  the  American  people  would 
stand  by  in  the  period  following  World  War  II  and 
allow  history's  finest  array  of  technological  equip- 
ment to  be  destroyed— especially  when  the  mort- 
gage, a  hundred  (or  more)  billion  dollar  public  debt, 
is  held  by  130,000,000  American  citizens. 

No,  a  much  subtler  solution  has  been  thought  of. 
Let's  call  it  an  investment  in  humanity,  and  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  whole  wide  world.  Let's  let  Uncle  Sam  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  debt.  Let's  make  it  bigger — what 
the  hell,  we've  got  plenty!  Let's  let  Uncle  Sam  pick 
the  pockets  of  all  the  little  Sammies,  pay  the  money 
to  the  big  industrialists,  tell  them  to  produce  until  it 
hurts,  and  then  let's  send  nearly  all  of  the  stuff  in 
sleighs  pulled  by  reindeer,  all  over  the  world  and 
choke  chimneys  everywhere.  Golly,  what  an  op- 
portunity! Why,  China  alone  can  use  400  million 
pairs  of  shoes  and  millions  of  tons  of  food;  Africa 
can  use  millions  of  pre-f abricated  houses;  South 
America  can  use  millions  of  automobiles.  Yes,  but 
who  is  going  to  pay  for  this  'freedom  from  want 
everywhere?'  You  know,  we  all  know,  and  yet  this 
has  been  seriously  proposed  with  official  sanction 
as  the  postwar  program. 

A  DESPERATE  LAST  STAND 

Does  anyone  consider  these  proposals  to  be  the 
results  of  a  sane  analysis  of  North  America's  needs, 
requirements  and  destiny?  Any  scheme  as  illogical 
as  that  could  only  be  devised  by  desperate  men 
trying  to  defend  some  institution  that  is  equally  il- 
logical and  ill-adapted  to  the  present  age.  Feudal- 
ism declined  with  the  development  of  the  modern 
(still  with  us)  commercial  era.  The  feudal  castle 
became  an  illogical  anachronism  when  gunpowder 
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and  guns  made  its  bow-and-arrow,  moat-and-wall 
defenses  inadequate;  and  when  trade  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  cities  and  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
serfs  from  the  land.  But  it  is  easily  imaginable  that 
many  a  bitter  argument  was  put  forth  that  the  feu- 
dal castle  was  eternal  and  that  feudalism  was  the 
best  possible  type  of  social  organization.  The  mod- 
ern counterpart  of  the  feudal  lord  defeated  by  com- 
mercialism is  the  present  day  commercial  lord,  the 
enterpriser,  who  is  being  defeated  by  technology. 

Finance  and  trade,  based  upon  scarcity,  will  be 
illogical  and  inoperable  in  Postwar  North  America, 
not  because  anyone  wills  it  to  be,  but  because,  in 
order  for  life  to  go  on,  the  new  technological  age 
must  be  administered  by  technical  managers,  by 
the  experts,  the  doers,  not  by  the  cream-skimmers 
who  manage  only  as  a  financial  interference  mech- 
anism holding  back  abundance. 

Even  now  the  political  governing  body — the  Con- 
gress— has  confessed  its  inability  to  decide  what 
must  be  done  and  has  given  the  President  great 
power.  With  all  that  power  he  has  found  it  difficult 
to  generate  effectiveness.  Subordinates,  to  whom 
he  has  left  the  execution  of  details,  have  become 
bogged  in  those  details.  The  President  now  has 
powers  greater  than  any  man  ever  held,  yet,  before 
he  can  attain  any  objective,  or  achieve  any  sub- 
stantial production,  he  must  consult  (and  reward)  a 
whole  series  of  private  interests.  He  can  master- 
fully rule  the  world's  greatest  political  government 
but  he  cannot  break  the  Rules  of  the  Game  of  the 
Price  System  even  though  defense  lags  while  a  two- 
ocean  war  looms  on  the  horizon.  It  may  yet  be 
that  before  we  emerge  from  the  black  tornado  of 
the  war  we  are  already  in.  Price  System  political 
government  will  have  stepped  aside  and  a  techno- 
logical administration  will,  through  stark  necessity, 
have  taken  its  place  to  carry  us  to  victory. 

THE  ROAD  OF  DESTINY 

In  the  America  of  peace,  after  World  War  II, 
nothing  but  a  complete  orchestration  of  resources, 
machines,  and  human  beings — a  Technate — will 
keep  us  out  of  chaos. 

Only  by  such  a  design  of  operations  will  the  pat- 
tern of  social  retrogression  be  reversed  and  North 
America  be  placed  upon  its  road  of  destiny  toward 
abundance  and  security.  Only  then  can  this  Con- 
tinent assist,  in  any  permanent  way,  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

—A.  H.  Swan,  11834-6. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By 
politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective  political 
office  or  active  office  in  any  political  party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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The  'Gift  o'  Gab' 


WE  ARE  prone  to  acclaim  as  superior  those 
persons  who  are  endowed  with  the  power 
of  expression.  Many  a  man  who  never  did 
a  stroke  of  useful  work  in  his  life  yet  has  been  held 
above  his  fellow  men  in  public  esteem  because  he 
could  talk  or  write  fluently.  It  mattered  not  whether 
his  thinking  were  original;  if  he  could  reword  the 
thoughts  of  someone  less  coherent  it  has  served  his 
purpose  just  as  well  as  though  he  were  an  original 
thinker. 

In  the  days  of  natural  scarcity,  when  goods  were 
produced  only  by  unceasing  toil,  it  was  only  a  for- 
tunate few  who  were  able  to  achieve  a  state  of  idle- 
ness. These  naturally  were  envied  by  their  less 
fortunate  fellows  and  this  state  of  idleness  became 
something  to  strive  for — something  to  be  emulated. 
Work  then  meant  drudgery.  Those  who  could  es- 
cape from  drudgery  had  to  be  pretty  smart  or  pretty 
lucky,  for  their  advantage  invariably  was  gained 
at  the  expense  of  someone  else.  No  doubt  the 
smarter  ones,  who  thus  had  time  for  self-expression, 
took  to  writing  as  a  pastime  and  so  the  writing 
came  to  be  accepted  as  an  indication  of  worth  and 
standing. 

WRITERS  CONTRIBUTE  LITTLE 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  the  world's  writers  makes  any  material  con- 
tribution to  society;  but  even  the  mediocre  ones 
share  in  the  reflected  glory. 

The  same  applies  to  those  who  have  'the  gift  of 
gab.'  Because  lawyers  have  this  ability  to  a  higher 
than  average  degree,  they  have  through  the  cen- 
turies been  largely  chosen  to  represent  the  general 
populace  in  the  halls  of  government.  Functional 
citizens — men  and  women  who  from  day  to  day  are 
carrying  on  the  really  important  tasks — for  some 
reason  assume  that  these  'spellbinders'  whom  they 
have  chosen  thus  to  be  their  public  servants  are 
somehow  more  important  in  the  scheme  of  things 
than  they  themselves.  People  with  this  sort  of  com- 
plex, when  they  learn  about  Technocracy,  naturally 
assume  that  the  program  includes  provision  for 
someone  who  will  'put  it  over,'  or  'run  it'  after  it  is 
installed. 
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Nothing  could  be  farther  from  Technocracy's 
plan  than  to  attempt  to  seize  power  in  any  form. 
Rather,  Technocrats  will  welcome  the  time  when, 
their  work  of  education  completed,  they  can  drop 
out  of  the  picture  entirely  and  assume  their  normal 
places  in  the  functional  operation  of  the  Continent. 
In  this  high-energy  civilization  of  ours  all  members 
of  society  are  important — the  educators,  the  scien- 
tists and  engineers  who  plan  operations,  and  those 
functionally  trained  individuals  who  keep  the 
wheels  turning  and  the  public  services  running; 
who  can  maintain  the  flowlines  of  production,  from 
the  raw  materials  to  the  distribution  of  the  finished 
goods.  The  more  competent  they  are,  the  less  we 
all  will  have  to  work,  for  it  is  one  of  the  anomalies 
of  modern  conditions  that  the  less  we  work  the 
more  we  can  have. 

The  sooner  we  as  a  people  understand  these 
facts,  the  sooner  we  will  realize  the  futility  of  trying 
to  'make  jobs'  to  keep  our  own  noses  to  the  grind- 
stone. 'Making  jobs'  is  the  program  of  politicians. 
Operating  our  high-energy  Continental  mechanism 
is  a  job  for  scientists  and  engineers  of  the  highest 
order.  — L.  L.  B. 


TECHNOCRACY  MAGAZINES 

The  Northwest  Technocrat,  813  Pine  St.,  Seat- 
tle 1,  Wash.  15  cents  a  copy;  $1.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  8  issues. 

The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif.;  15  cents  a  copy;  $1.50 
for  12  issues;  $1.00  for  8  issues. 

Great  Lakes  Technocrat,  306  West  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  25  cents  a  copy;  $2.50  for 
12  issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues  trial  subscrip- 
tion.   In  Canada,  $2.75  for  12  issues. 

Technocratic  America,  R.R.  2,  Box  110,  Fonta- 
na,  Calif.,  mimeo.;  5  cents  a  copy;  50  cents 
for  12  issues. 

Technocracy  Digest,  625  West  Pender  St.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  25  cents  a  copy;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.;  15  cents  a  copy.    No  subscriptions. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE:  We  regret  that,  due  to  cir- 
cumstances beyond  our  control,  the  'Dizzy  Dollars' 
pamphlet  will  not  be  available  as  announced.  All 
money  received  with  orders  will  be  promptly  refunded. 
—The  Editor. 
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Fog  Dispelling  Machine 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Oct.  15.  — (AP)— F.  I.  D.  O., 
that  wondrous  method  of  dispelling  fog,  developed 
by  the  Navy,  may  be  outmoded  even  before  it  is 
put  into  ordinary  use. 

Clellan  Ross  Pleasants,  former  W.  P.  A.  worker 
and  laundry-maintenance  engineer,  who  started  his 
experiments  in  a  bucket  in  his  basement  here,  has 
demonstrated  he  can  accomplish  the  same  results 
for  only  $1  an  hour  with  his  Nofog,  now  patented 
in  ten  countries  and  soon  to  be  manufactured  for 
commercial  use. 

Army  and  Weather  Bureau  officials  15  days  ago 
witnessed  the  complete  clearing  of  16  sguare  miles 
of  fog  from  the  Golden  Gate  channel. 

Two  of  his  little  $200  machines,  serviced  with  his 
concoction,  have  been  operating  successfully  on  a 
small  scale  for  three  months  at  proving  grounds  fur- 
nished by  the  Army  on  the  Golden  Gate  shore. 

Fog  is  dispelled  by  changing  the  humidity  of  the 
surrounding  area.  The  dew  point  of  the  atmosphere 
is  so  affected  that  it  absorbs  some  fog  and  drops 
off  the  excess  like  rain. 

Pleasants  expects  to  see  it  used  not  only  to  keep 
airports  clear,  but  to  afford  weather  control  for 
whole  cities.    It  can  be  shot  from  planes  for  emerg- 


ency landings,  set  up  to  clear  harbors  or  even  car- 
ried in  rocket  form  on  ships  for  clearing  a  path 
ahead. 

'People  think  we're  nuts  when  we  tell  them  what 
we  can  do,'  the  inventor  said.  T  don't  blame  them. 
I  thought  the  same  thing  the  first  time.' 

Allan  R.  Archibald,  mining  engineer,  said  Nofog 
contains  colloidal  carbon  particles  coated  with  cal- 
cium chloride  or  another  powerful  hygroscopic 
agent.  Carbon  particles  are  saturated  with  the  wa- 
ter absorbing  agent  at  a  high  temperature  in  a 
burner. 

In  the  atmosphere,  the  hygroscopic  agent  ab- 
sorbs the  condensed  water  of  the  vapor,  causing 
ionization  of  the  particles.  They  thus  repel  each 
other  over  an  exceptionally  wide  area. 

Heat  taken  up  by  the  carbon  produces  an  up- 
ward radiation  carrying  the  air  and  vapor  with  it, 
expanding  and  reducing  the  relative  humidity. 

The  expansion  causes  further  condensation  of 
fog  vapor  and  some  drops  become  heavy,  falling  to 
the  ground  like  rain.  The  operation  is  repeated  con- 
tinuously and  the  upward  movement  is  constantly 
increased  by  the  added  momentum. 

— Reprint. 


DISPLACED  NEGROES  WEST  COAST 
PROBLEM 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Dec.  12.— During  the  war  about 
200,000  Negroes  were  imported  from  the  South  and  East 
to  work  in  munitions  plants  and  shipyards.  The  services 
of  thousands  are  no  longer  needed  and  they  have  created 
a  terrific  problem  for  the  West  Coast. 

The  Negroes  are  being  urged  to  return  home,  but  for 
the  most  part  are  unwilling  to  do  so.  They  have  a  com- 
mon saying  which  puts  it  bluntly: 

"Better  on  relief  in  California  than  on  a  job  in  Missis- 
sippi."— Labor. 


LABOR  DISPUTES 


THE  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  out  on  strike  is  con- 
tinuing to  increase  and  current  evidence  indicates  that  the 
situation  probably  will  get  considerably  worse  before  it 
starts  to  get  better.  Clearly  neither  Congress  nor  the  Ad- 
ministration has  any  clear  conception  of  how  to  meet  the 
problem.  Likewise  labor  leaders  and  management  are  un- 
able to  work  out  any  solution.  Management  insists  there 
must  be  corrective  legislation  to  establish  equality  of  re- 
sponsibility; labor  is  opposed  to  all  legislation. 

— Ralph  Robey  in  Newsweek. 
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INFLATION 

THE  CHEMICAL  COMPONENTS  of  t  h  e  human 
body,  once  quoted  at  96  cents,  are  up  to  $1.58.  Yet  some 
people  pretend  there  is  no  inflation. — Seattle  Times. 


2  MORE  NEW  ELEMENTS  DISCOVERED 

CHICAGO,  Nov.  16.— (I.N. S.)— Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
University  of  California  chemist,  today  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  two  new  elements  in  addition  to  plutonium,  used 
in  atomic  bomb  manufacture. 

The  two  elements,  as  yet  unnamed,  are  Nos.  95  and  96 
on  the  periodic  table  of  known  elements.  They  possess 
properties  that  are  of  the  "rare-earth-like"  series  which 
starts  with  element  89,  actinium,  Dr.  Seaborg  said. 

The  new  elements  were  found  as  a  result  of  bombarding 
uranium  238  and  plutonium  239  with  high  energy  helium 
elements  of  40  million  electron  volts. 

Dr.  Seaborg  was  codiscoverer  of  the  new  elements  and 
of  neptunium  237,  a  more  stable  twin  of  neptunium,  ele- 
ment 93.     He  also  was  co-discoverer  of  plutonium,  in  1940. 

He  said  that  plutonium,  which  he  isolated  in  a  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  laboratory,  lias  been  found  to  exist  in  miii- 
'  ute  amounts  in  a  natural  state. 
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WHAT  NEXT! 


DDT  FOR  SHIP  BOTTOMS 

THE  INCORPORATION  of  the  insecticide  DDT  in 
antifouling  paint  may  prove  an  effective  means  of  keeping 
ship  bottoms  free  from  barnacles,  according  to  the  results 
of  research  being  conducted  by  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  During  a  six-month  test  period,  bar- 
nacles did  not  attach  themselves  to  panels  coated  with  the 
antifouling  paint  containing  DDT,  whereas  control  boards 
covered  with  ordinary  antifouling  paint  were  encrusted  with 
barnacles  at  the  end  of  three  months.  Since  DDT  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  it  is  expected  that  its  effectiveness  as  a 
barnacle  repellent  will  last  longer  than  six  months.  If  use 
of  DDT  for  this  purpose  proves  practical,  millions  of  dol- 
lars which  are  now  spent  in  scraping  barnacles  from  the 
bottoms  of  ships  will  be  saved  annually.  Experiments  are 
also  being  conducted  to  test  DDT's  efficiency  as  an  anti- 
fouling agent  against  other  forms  of  marine  life.    , 

— Science  News  Letter. 

CONTAINERS  MADE  AUTOMATICALLY 

A  NEW  FULLY  AUTOMATIC  forming  machine  for 
producing  transparent  thermoplastic  containers  by  the 
drawing  method  makes  possible  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  a  worker  from  a  prewar  level  of  10  pieces 
per  minute  to  400  or  500  pieces  per  minute.  The  new  ma- 
chine produces  90  containers  a  minute,  a  speed  more  than 
4  times  that  of  the  best  semi-automatic  machines.  One  un- 
skilled girl  operator  can  tend  from  four  to  six  machines. 
Her  complete  duties  consist  in  changing  the  feed  rolls,  col- 
lecting finished  pieces,  and  preventing  the  machine  from 
jamming  if  a  piece  is  not  properly  ejected. 

The  machine  in  use  at  present  can  draw  containers  up 
to  3^4  inches  in  diameter,  but  diameters  up  to  12  inches 
will  be  made  possible  by  increasing  the  dimensions  of  the 
machine. — Modern  Plastics. 

SAFETY  BOTTLES 

GLASS  BOTTLES  which  can  break  without  leaking 
have  been  developed  by  the  General  Motors  Corporation, 
to  contain  acid.  The  bottles  are  dipped  in  a  plastic  solu- 
tion, which  forms  a  film  capable  of  holding  together  after 
breakage.  The  plastic  has  not  been  developed  to  the  point 
where  the  glass  can  be  dispensed  with. — Science  Digest. 

METAL  WORKING  SPEEDED 

ADAPTATION  OF  SMALL  hydraulic  presses  to  a 
stamping  operation  has  proven  advantageous,  according  to 
Ypsilanti  Machine  and  Tool  Co.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  The 
company  converted  4-ton  Multi-presses  to  6-ton  capacity 
for  highspeed  blanking  of  silicon  steel  laminations  for  elec- 
tric generator  pole  pieces.  Three  of  these  units  cost  less 
than  a  single  standard  mechanical  press  which  is  usually 
required  for  such  work.  Other  advantages  are  small  space 
requirements,  1  o  w  maintenance  cost,  elimination  of  the 
usual  din,  and  greater  safety  to  the  operator  since  there 
are  no  exposed  moving  parts.  With  a  1.8  inch  stroke,  the 
machine  can  operate  at  a  rate  of  500  strokes  per  minute 
with  controls  set  to  recycle  automatically  as  long  as  the 
foot  pedal  is  depressed.  Press  speed  is  held  down  to  135 
strokes  a  minute  to  increase  die  life,  however.  Even  at  that 
low  speed,  35,000  to  55,000  laminations  art-  blanked  on 
each  press  per  shift. — Metals  and  Alloys. 
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GLASS  REINFORCED  PLASTIC 

CHICAGO  (AP) — A  glass-reinforced  plastic  that  may 
be  used  for  large  parts  such  as  railroad  car  tops  was  de- 
scribed to  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 
by  glass  research  experts. 

H.  W.  Collins,  research  director  of  Owens-Corning- 
Fiber  Glass  Corporation,  and  Games  Slayter,  Fiber  Glass 
vice-president,  said  glass-reinforced  plastic  had  greater 
strength  than  other  structural  materials,  and  that  it  would 
not  corrode. 

Their  report  said  glass  fibers  were  used  to  reinforce 
plastics  much  as  steel  rods  are  used  to  reinforce  concrete. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor. 

GADGET  TELLS  NATURAL  FLOW  IN 
OIL  FIELD 

NEW  YORK,  Nov.  3.— (Special)— You  can't  walk 
down  into  an  oil  well  to  see  what  is  there,  but  the  indus- 
try has  developed  a  machine  that  will  show  how  much  oil 
can  be  taken  out  of  a  field  and  how  long  the  field  will  be 
in  operation. 

Oil  underground  is  contained  in  minute  pieces  of  rocks. 
The  oil  is  brought  to  the  surface  when  the  oil  is  replaced 
by  other  liquids  and  gases.  Control  of  the  flushing  or  re- 
placement process  may  determine  how  much  oil  is  recov- 
ered. 

By  making  a  model  of  an  oil  field,  complete  with  simu- 
lated wells  set  in  a  water  and  glycerol  mixture,  operators 
of  an  apparatus  devised  by  the  Carter  Oil  Company,  affili- 
ate of  Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey),  can  predict  the  natural 
flow  of  the  oil,  gases  and  replacing  liquids  underground. 

An  electrical  current  flows  through  the  model  field  and 
an  elaborate  system  of  gauges  and  dials  records  the  re- 
sults. From  the  information  thus  obtained,  mathematicians 
can  give  engineers  the  details  from  which  control  measures 
for  the  field  can  be  developed. 

The  machine  uses  data  recorded  by  a  delicate  appa- 
ratus lowered  into  the  actual  wells. — Seattle  Times. 

RAPID  COLOR-PRINT  PROCESS 
DEVELOPED 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5.— (AP)— A  new  color- 
printing  process  which  reduces  by  two  thirds  to  three  quar- 
ters the  time  required  for  color  printing  by  the  fastest  pre- 
vious wash-off  relief  method,  was  announced  yesterday  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

The  dye-transfer  process,  to  be  available  to  amateur 
and  commercial  photographers  early  next  year,  enables 
photographers  to  produce  initial  full-color  prints  in  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  and  successive  prints  every  ten 
minutes. 

SOUND  OPENS  GARAGE  DOORS 

A  SUPERSONIC  GARAGE  DOOR  OPENER,  a  de- 
vice which  will  open  the  garage  door  by  sound,  is  one  of 
the  new  gadgets  planned  by  the  Vendo  Company  of  Kan 
sas  City  for  postwar  production.  Just  drive  up  to  your 
garage  door,  push  a  button  on  the  dashboard,  and  watch 
the  door  roll  open.  High  frequency  tones  are  given  off  by 
the  device,  which  is  attached  to  the  exhaust,  as  it  is  acti 
vated  by  the  pressure  on  the  button.  A  microphone  catches 
those  tones  and  presto!     Up  roll  the  doors! 
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HopS— (Continued  from  Page  2) 

t  h  e  Seattle  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Washington  raised  21,060,000  pounds 
this  year — a  record  for  the  State.  Oregon,  which 
used  to  lead  in  hop  production,  grew  19,900,000 
pounds  this  year,  and  California  14,850,000  pounds. 
No  other  state  comes  anywhere  near  these  in  hop 
production.  The  yield  in  Washington  this  year  was 
18,000  pounds  per  acre  against  California's  1650 
and  Oregon's  900.  Virtually  all  hops  go  into  beer 
for  flavor.  In  the  old  days,  says  the  Seaffie  Times, 
brewers  used  about  one  pound  to  a  barrel  of  beer, 
but  the  average  has  been  cut  to  .43  of  one  pound. 

Hops  are  packed  in  bales  having  a  standard 
weight  of  200  pounds  and  measuring  28  inches  high 
and  21  inches  wide.  For  overseas  shipment  these 
are  reduced  under  hydraulic  pressure  to  12  by  21 
inches.  — Lucy  L.  Barnes. 
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OFFICIAL  REPORT  EXPLODES  MYTH 

DESPITE  allegedly  "high"  wartime  wages,  millions  of 
American  families  in  1944  did  not  earn  enough  to  make 
ends  meet.  That  shocking  situation  w  a  s  disclosed  in  a 
Department  of  Labor  report  published  this  week. 

Significantly,  many  newspapers,  in  stories  about  the  re- 
port, soft  pedaled  that  angle,  playing  up  only  a  portion 
which  declared  that  family  incomes  in  the  aggregate 
reached  the  highest  level  in  history. 

What  the  papers  largely  overlooked  was  the  fact  that 
a  fourth  of  the  city  families,  numbering  millions,  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $1,950  after  taxes — a  figure  that  the  de- 
partment describes  as  the  "break-even"  point.  These  fami- 
lies either  went  into  debt  or  kept  out  of  debt  by  drawing 
on  savings,  the  report  revealed. 

Also,  the  papers  ignored  a  disclosure  that  incomes  of 
many  other  families  were  in  excess  of  the  "breaking  even 
level"  only  because  "several  members  of  the  family 
worked." 

Furthermore,  "high  wartime  prices  and  costs  meant  a 
simple  pattern  of  living,  without  extravagances,  for  most 
families  even  with  high  incomes,"  the  report  declared. 

Relatively  few  families,  the  report  added,  accumulated 
enough  savings  to  tide  them  over  extended  unemployment. 
In  fact,  the  war  bond  holdings  of  all  families  with  incomes 
of  up  to  $3,000 — and  these  were  58  percent  of  the  total — 
"do  not  comprise  much  of  a  backlog  to  be  used  for  pur- 
chase of  goods  coming  back  on  the  civilian  markets,"  the 
department  pointed  out. 

Perhaps  most  significant  was  the  disclosure  that,  at 
present  living  costs,  "it  would  require  steady  work,  40  hours 
a  week  for  50  weeks,  at  $1.05  an  hour,"  for  the  head  of  a 
family  to  earn  enough  to  make  ends  meet,  without  allow- 
ing for  savings.  Actually,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
American  workers  receive  that  much  the  year  around. 

— By  Ruben  Levin,  Labor. 


GLOBAL  STOP  GAP 

THE  GLOBESTER,  an  Air  Transport  Command  C-54, 
last  week  began  the  first  regularly  scheduled  round-the- 
world  passenger  service  in  history.  Hereafter,  each  Friday 
at  5  p.  m.  one  of  the  four-engined  Douglas  transports  will 
leave  the  National  Airport  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  Ber- 
muda, the  Azores,  Casablanca,  Tripoli,  Cairo,  A  b  a  d  a  n 
(Iran),  Karachi,  Calcutta,  Luliang  (China),  Manila,  Guam, 
Kwajalein,  Johnston  Island,  Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  and 
Kansas  City.     The  23,174mile  trip  will  take  151  hours. 

The  service  will  continue  until  private  lines  have  estab- 
lished strategically  adequate  routes.  The  ATC  will  sell 
tickets  (for  $2,760)  to  civilians  whose  business  is  "in  the 
national  interests." — Newsweek. 


CORPORATIONS  SEEK  REFUNDS 
OF  TAXES 

THIS  WILL  GIVE  YOU  AN  IDEA  of  how  gener- 
ously business  was  treated  in  tax  legislation  recently  en- 
acted by  Congress. 

According  to  J.  K.  Lasser,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
University  Institute  on  Federal  Taxation,  claims  for  re- 
funds on  taxes  paid  by  corporations  under  only  one  sec- 
tion of  the  law  total  $5,550,000,000. 

That,  Lasser  revealed,  is  more  than  corporations 
earned  during  any  one  of  their  most  prosperous  peacetime 
years. 

He  pointed  out  that  hidden  assets  resulting  from  these 
refunds  do  not  show  in  corporation  balance  sheets. 

— Labor. 
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HEATING  VALUE  OF  VARIOUS  FUELS  (in  calories  per  gram) 


CALORIMETER 

MEASURES  QUANTITIES 
OF  HEAT 


FOOD -FUEL  FOR  THE  HUMAN  ENGINE 

FOOD  (KgX.)  +  OXYGEN  (from  the  air)  =  WORK  (and  waste  products) 

HUMAN  CAPACITY  TO  DO  WORK.-  5000  Kg.C.=^0  H.P.  WORK  per  10  HOUR  DAY 

(  INSIGNIFICANT  IN  MODERN  PRODUCTION  ) 

Technocracy's   Scientific  Approach 

fOne  picture  is  worth  ten  thousand  words' 


THIS  chart  is  number  six  in  our  series  showing-  the  flow 
of  energy  in  human  history.  The  previous  charts  have 
shown  the  following  things: 

That  all  energy  is  derived  from  the  sun.  That  in 
the  struggle  for  energy  the  various  forms  of  life  establi  h 
a  state  of  dynamic  equilibrium  in  their  surroundings.  That 
the  flow  of  energy  is  unidirectional  and  irreversible  and  the 
end  pro-duct  of  all  energy  is  low  grade  waste  heat,  although 
no  energy  is  ever  lost.  Our  civilization  depends  upon  the 
rate  of  conversion  of  energy  into  work.  Chief  sources  of  the 
energy  we  use  for  work  are  the  fossil  fuels,  wind  and  falling 
water. 

The  above  chart  shows  the  relative  values  of  various  fu- 
els, and  of  food,  which  is  fuel  for  the  human  engine.  Based 
on  the  consumption  of  5000  kilogram  calories  per  day,  the 
capacity  of  the  human  engine  is  only  1  10  horsepower  of 
work  in  a  10-hour  day.  This  amount  of  work  is  barely 
enough  for  survival  if  only  human  muscle  power  is  u.«l. 
On  this  basis  civilization  remained  practically  static  for  more 


than  7000  years.  With  the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine 
cur  conversion  of  energy  began  to  climb,  accelerating  with 
the  development  of  bigger  and  more  efficient  types  of  en- 
gines. This  brought  about  the  first  fundamental  social 
change  in  man's  history,  and  this  cocial  change  also  is  ac- 
celerating at  a  terrific  rate  as  more  and  more  extraneous 
energy  is  used  in  production. 

The  degree  of  intelligence  used  in  directing  social  change 
will  determine  our  future  destiny.  In  a  decidedly  hit-or- 
miss  fashion  so  far  science  has  been  used  to  produce  goods 
in  a  profusion  never  before  witneiSed  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Technocracy  Inc.  has  made  a  scientific  analysis  and  has  de- 
termined the  way  science  must  be  applied  to  our  social 
mechanism  in  order  to  bring  about  adequate  distribution  of 
the  goods  and  services  which  science  can  produce.  You  can 
have  abundance  and  security,  but  you  must  organize  for  it 
now.  Technocracy  Inc.  presents  the  design  and  provides  di- 
rection and  assistance.  Whether  social  change  takes  a 
downward  or  an  upward  direction  depends  on  you. 


■ 


Exit  Human  Toil 


TECHNOLOGICAL  advancement  on  this  Continent  has  been  so 
great  that  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  manual 
labor  has  completely  changed.  We  no  longer  find  ourselves  in 
a  position  where  human  toil  is  offset  to  some  small  degree  by  leisure 
hours.  We  have  arrived  at  a  point  where,  no  matter  what  we  do, 
human  toil  is  passing  from  the  scene.  A  condition  has  arisen  in 
which  the  need  for  human  toil  as  a  means  of  making  a  livelihood  is 
fast  becoming  an  anachronism. 

Every  day  the  list  of  those  who  toil  no  more  is  becoming  greater 
and  greater.  Like  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  and  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
the  millions  who  have  been  engulfed  by  the  relief  rolls  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin.  The  assumption  that  work  is  a  sacred  virtue, 
and  that  without  physical  labor  or  human  toil  the  individual  becomes 
derelict,  degraded,  debased,  and  demoralized,  is  being  proved  by  em- 
pirical observation  to  be  utterly  false  and  unfounded. 

Labor  is  no  longer  scarce.  It  has  become  so  abundant  as  to  be 
almost  unsaleable.  The  leisure  of  the  unemployed  has  created  a  new 
problem  which  the  old  philosophies  cannot  solve. 

We  shall  find  that  in  the  New  America  that  is  to  be,  instead  of 
eking  out  a  precarious  existence,  we  all  shall  have  to  learn  to  live. 
We  shall  be  forced  by  the  pressure  of  technological  changes  to  be- 
come the  leaders  in  the  forefront  of  a  new  civilization. 

—George  D.  Koe,  TECHNOCRACY  Magazine  A- 14. 


".  .  .  Technocracy  ...  is  the  only  program  of  social  and 
economic  reconstruction  which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  tech- 
nical accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live." 

— Encyclopedia  Americana 
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Former  serviceman  and  family  live  in  jail. 

—Photo  by  Press  Association  Inc. 

THE   HOME   OF   THE    BRAVE 


THE  picture  of  an  ex-service- 
man and  his  family  living  in 
jail  because  they  have  no 
other  home,  represents  an  all- 
time  low  in  civic  administration. 
The  man  has  had  no  work  since 
Christmas.  First  they  were  evicted 
from  an  apartment  house;  then 
they  spent  a  week  in  the  waiting 
room  of  the  Penn.  R.  R.  station  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  The  jail  at  Madi- 
son, N.  J.,  is  the  last  resort — the 
final  indignity  heaped  upon  this 
man  who  went  into  the  service  of 
his  country  to  help  preserve  'pri- 
vate enterprise,  t  h  e  American 
Way  of  life.' 

These  are  guite  obviously 
people  of  a  natural  refinement — 
the  stuff  of  which  good  citizens 
are  made.  Other  men,  of  bolder 
nature  or  lesser  guality,  would 
succumb  under  such  circumstan- 
ces and  yield  to  the  lure  of  the 
many  rackets  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, or  even  turn  criminal.  This 
man,  having  reached  the  end  of 
his   rope,    has   submitted   himself 


and  his  family  to  the  mercy   of 
the  civic  authorities.     He  has  put 


his  problem  sguarely  up  to  these 
minions  of  the  Price  System  and 
said  in  effect,  'Here  we  are.  I 
am  willing  to  work,  but  there  is 
no  work.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?'  And  naturally  there 
is  no  other  answer.  The  Price 
System  has  no  answer. 

Shown  below  is  the  living  room 
of  a  home  which  this  family,  and 
many  other  Americans,  would  be 
happy  to  occupy — a  Quonset-type 
hut,  made  for  servicemen's  use 
but  converted  into  a  civilian 
home.  Before  the  Pacific  Huts 
Company  of  Seattle  ceased  oper- 
ations in  January  1944,  they  were 
turning  these  huts  off  the  flow 
line  at  the  rate  of  one  every  ten 
minutes.  All  the  facilities  are  still 
here  to  continue  this  production, 
and  unemployment  is  growing 
rapidly;  but  the  company  is  now 
in  the  'process  of  dissolution.' 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  acute  housing 
shortage,  from  which  Seattle  and 
other  metropolitan  centers  are 
still  suffering,  could  be  allevi- 
ated; but  it  would  interfere  too 
greatly  with  normal  building  and 
real  estate  interests,  so  it  cannot 
be  tolerated  by  the  private  enter- 
prisers. —The  Editor. 


Living  room  in  a  Quonset-tye  hut  converted  for  civilian  use. 
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Whose  Daughter  ? 


The  moral  and  social  problems  of  prostitution  will  be  eliminated  when 
the  death  of  the  Price  System  removes  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
world's  oldest  profession. 


LIBERTY  Magazine  has  come  out  with  an  ar- 
ticle which  deals  very  frankly  with  the  sub- 
ject, 'New  Life  For  the  Oldest  Profession,'  in 
the  light  of  new  medical  discoveries  which  bid 
fair  to  bring  about  a  drastic  change  in  this  field. 
Says  the  author  of  the  article,  Amram  Schein- 
feld: 

When  Sir  Alexander  Fleming  discovered 
penicillin,  he  little  realized  that  he  was  in- 
jecting new  life  into  a  very  old  profession — 
and  thereby  making  more  difficult  one  of  the 
most  serious  social  problems  Americans  now 
have  to  face. 

This  is,  of  course,  contradictory,  for  the  'now' 
implies  that  the  problem  is  new  to  America.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author,  prostitution  is  on  the  rise, 
especially  since  the  war,  as  a  result  of  disorgan- 
ized social  and  economic  conditions,  family 
break-ups,  increased  juvenile  delinguency,  short- 
age of  husbands,  etc.  The  merchants  of  sex,  he 
says,  have  special  reason  for  optimism,  due  to 
the  introduction  of  penicillin.    Further, 

'.  .  .  prostitution  has  been  fought  chiefly 
as  a  venereal-disease  menace.     With  this 
hazard  reduced  by  the  new  drug,  and  the  al- 
most complete  elimination  of  venereal  dis- 
ease not  an  improbable  prospect,  the  issue 
will  have  to  be  determined  largely  on  com- 
plex moral  and  social  grounds.   That's  where 
we're  most  confused  and  shakiest.' 
Many  servicemen  who  'became  accustomed  to 
seeing  prostitution  accepted  as  part  of  the  pat- 
tern of  life  abroad,'  show  an  inclination  to  favor 
it  here,  and  in  the  civilian  population  a  Gallup 


poll  has  revealed  the  astounding  fact  that  almost 
two-thirds  of  our  men,  and  a  clear  majority  of 
women  now  favor  legalized  and  medically  super- 
vised prostitution  as  against  suppression.  One 
doctor  told  the  author: 

We  haven't  begun  to  realize  the  moral  and 
social  effects  of  eliminating  venereal  disease. 
Just  as  contraceptive  facilities  changed  the 
whole  outlook  on  modern  sex  life,  so  freeing 
of  illicit  sexual  relations  from  the  fear  of  dis- 
ease will  mean  more  sexual  license.  Both 
the  supply  and  demand  for  prostitution  are 
likely  to  increase.  Women  will  have  less 
fear  about  going  into  the  profession,  and 
men  will  have  less  fear  of  relations  with 
prostitutes. 

NOT  FOR  THE  LAW 

Mr.  Scheinfeld  sees  a  greater  and  greater 
need  to  fight  prostitution  on  moral,  social  and 
psychological  grounds,  and  principally  from  the 
standpoint  of  women's  interests.  Magistrate  Anna 
M.  Kross  of  New  York,  a  doctor's  wife  and  a 
mother,  who  has  been  a  judge  for  many  years, 
stated: 

My  own  investigations  and  reports  from 
authoritative  sources  have  convinced  me 
that  despite  all  our  efforts  at  repression, 
prostitution  has  merely  been  driven  into  new 
channels,  and  ...  is  going  to  get  worse  un- 
less we  stop  viewing  the  problem  hypocrit- 
ically through  half-shut  eyes.  (It)  is  not  a 
maffer  for  the  law.  It  is  a  medical-social 
problem  .  .  .  We  cannof  make  people  virtu- 
ous by  legislation.  .  .  .  The  problem  must 
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be  attacked  at  its  source,  through  the  better 
training  of  our  young  people  and  the  im- 
provement of  our  environment. 
Normally  a  half-billion  dollar  'industry,'  commer- 
cialized prostitution  in  this  country  was  checked  to 
some  extent  by  the  Congressional  May  Act  of  1941, 
which  was  designed  to  protect  servicemen;  but 
even  before  V  J  Day  many  of  the  closed  districts 
had  reopened,  and  by  now  they  are  in  full  swing, 
says  Scheinfeld.     Dr.  Walter  Clarke,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
says: 

Our  studies  indicated  very  clearly  that 
the  former  exploiters  and  facilitators  of  com- 
mercialized prostitution  were  waiting  in 
nearly  every  place  where  the  traffic  was  for- 
merly flagrant,  in  the  full  and  freely  ex- 
pressed expectation  that  they  would  get  the 
'green  light'  to  go  ahead  when  the  war  was 
over.  .  .  .  It  large  numbers  of  women  are 
unemployed,  the  prostitution  exploiters  are 
likewise  expecting  recruits  from  these  ranks. 

According  to  the  New  York  Welfare  Council, 

'.  .  .  all  serious  studies  have  emphasized 
that  in  large  cities  prostitution  becomes  an 
organized  business  in  which  the  prostitute 
is  only  a  'worker,'  whose   earnings  are 
shared  in  large  measure  with  a  parasitic 
group  of  procurers,  protectors,  madames, 
landlords,  hotelkeepers,  shyster  lawyers, 
etc' 
Investigators   of   the   American   Social  Hygiene 
Association  say  the  prostitution  'pie'  cut  is  usually 
about  30  percent  for  the  brothel  inmate,  of  which 
she  pays  one-third  for  room,  board,  and  medical  ex- 
aminations.   The  other  70  percent  goes  to  the  resort 
keeper,   'protectors'   and  procurers.     Says  Judge 
Kross: 

Police   usually  arrest  the  failures,  the 
bankrupts  of  the  profession.    We  rarely  see 
in  the  courts  the  successful  prostitute  whose 
earnings  bring  her  jewels,  furs,  and  an  ele- 
gant dwelling  place. 
There  are  many  arguments  quoted  both  for  and 
against  the  maintenance  of  red-light  districts,  with 
which  we  are  not  here  concerned.     The  important 
thing  to  be  noted  in  all  the  above  statements  is  that 
prostitution  is  business — big  business  in  many 
places.    It  cannot  be  handled  as  a  matter  of  morals 
until  it  is  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  business,  which 
of  course  cannot  be  done  as  long  as  there  is  any 


profit  to  be  made  in  it.  It  is  an  inherent  part  of  the 
Price  System  itself  and  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
last  phases  of  it  to  disappear  because  it  requires  no 
investment.  Legalizing  the  business  and  requiring 
medical  supervision  merely  makes  the  doctors  part- 
ners in  it. 

The  effects  of  centuries  of  moralizing  were 
wiped  out  by  the  introduction  of  new  physical 
factors  which  reduced  the  hazards  of  the  busi- 
ness. Thus  it  is  evident  that  only  physical  fac- 
tors can  control  it,  and  that  makes  it  an  engi- 
neering problem.  It  must  be  approached  in  a 
scientific  way.  That  demands  the  removal  of 
the  fundamental,  underlying  motive,  which  is 
and  always  has  been  profit.  This  will  not  be 
done,  of  course,  until  the  entire  Price  System 
structure  falls;  but  when  it  does  happen  it  will 
at  the  same  time  so  improve  the  social  environ- 
ment of  our  young  people  that  the  moral  prob- 
lem will  be  practically  eliminated. 

When,  in  the  Technate,  women  are  on  an  abso- 
lute par  with  men  in  all  ways,  they  will  be  com- 
pletely independent  economically;  and  when  money 
has  been  replaced  by  the  Energy  Certificate  it  will 
be  an  impossibility  for  a  woman  to  sell  herself,  or 
for  any  man  to  purchase  her  favors. 

Anyone  sincerely  desirous  of  helping  to  elimin- 
ate this,  the  world's  oldest  business,  cannot  refuse 
to  investigate  Technocracy's  program  for  the  scien- 
tific operation  of  the  North  American  Continent.  If 
you  want  to  determine  the  degree  of  your  sincerity, 
just  consider  seriously  whether  you  would  like  to 
have  your  sister  or  your  daughter  enter  this  'busi- 
ness.' — Lucy  L.  Barnes. 


Hop  Picking  Machines 

SINCE  THE  PUBLICATION  of  our  previous 
issue  we  have  received  the  following  state- 
ment in  a  letter  from  the  Yakima  Chief 
Ranches,  Inc.,  of  Yakima,  Washington: 

'Our  ranch  operations  have  used   19 
portable   hop-picking  marchines   which 
cover  the  picking  of  hops  on  800  acres. 
These   machines  have   replaced  approxi- 
mately 5,000  hand  pickers.' 
This  makes  an  average  of  263  pickers  per 
machine  as  against  the   130  we  had  stated 
from  another  source. — The  Editor. 
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What  In  the  Name  of  Democracy ! 


'Idols  imposed  by  words  on  the  understanding  are  the  most  trouble- 
some of  all;  for  words,  like  a  Tartar's  bow,  do  shoot  back  upon  the 
understanding,  and  do  mightily  entangle  and  pervert  the  judgment.' 

— Francis  Bacon  in  Novum  Organum. 


AS  EARLY  as  1691,  Sir  William  Petty,  one  of 
the  co-founders  of  the  'Invisible  College,'  pro- 
jected as  part  of  a  program  of  educational 
reform,  The  Dictionary  of  Sensible  Words,'  setting 
forth:  'What  words  have  the  same  meaning,  what 
words  have  many  meanings  .  .  .  and  words  which 
by  having  too  many  meanings  have  none.'  We 
can  well  imagine  the  following  excerpts  from  a 
modernized  edition:  DEMOCRACY  (a)  see  ENTER- 
PRISE 1.  (private)  2.  (free)  (b)  see  LIFE  (our  way  of) 
(c)  see  Herbert  Hoover  on  MORALS  (the  duty  of). 

THE  NATURE  OF  DEMOCRACY 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  this  thing  we  call  de- 
mocracy— this  concept  for  which  we  Americans 
have  fought  two  bloody  wars;  one  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  it,  and  another  to  preserve  it?  Not 
only  do  the  definitions  in  the  current  dictionaries 
vary  to  a  marked  degree,  but  most  historians,  and 
political  scientists,  in  writing  about  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, or  the  social  operation  in  the  United  States, 
proceed  first  to  define  it  in  their  own  terms  before 
getting  on  with  the  discussion.  A  collection  of  these 
definitions  would  fill  at  least  a  small  volume  and 
we  do  not  propose  to  add  to  the  collection.  The 
following  appraisal  by  the  historian,  Carl  Becker, 
will  suffice  to  show  the  extensive  license  for  varia- 
tion in  definition: 

Democracy,  like  liberty  or  science  or  prog- 
ress, is  a  word  with  which  we  are  all  so  fa- 
miliar that  we  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  ask 
what  we  mean  by  it.  It  is  a  term,  as  the 
devotees  of  semantics  say,  which  has  no 
'referent' — there  is  no  precise  or  palpable 
thing  or  object  which  we  all  think  of  when 
the  word  is  pronounced.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  word  which  connotes  different  things 
to  different  people,  a  kind  of  conceptual 
Gladstone  bag  which,  with  a  little  manipu- 
lation, can  be  made  to  accommodate  almost 
any  collection  of  social  facts  we  may  wish 
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to  carry  about  in  it.  In  it  we  can  as  easily 
pack  a  dictatorship  as  any  other  form  of 
government.  We  have  only  to  stretch  the 
concept  to  include  any  form  of  government 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  for 
whatever  reasons  and  by  whatever  means 
of  expressing  assent,  and  before  we  know  it 
the  empire  of  Napoleon,  the  Soviet  regime  of 
Stalin,  and  Fascist  systems  of  Mussolini  and 
Hitler  are  all  safe  in  the  bag.  But  if  this  is 
what  we  mean  by  democracy,  then  virtually 
all  forms  of  governments  are  democratic, 
since  virtually  all  forms  of  governments,  ex- 
cept in  time  of  revolution,  rest  upon  the  ex- 
plicit or  implicit  consent  of  the  people. 

A  brief  history  of  the  word  will  better  serve  to 
shed  some  light  on  the  use  being  made  of  it  today. 

So-called  civilization  was  no  longer  new  when  a 
form  of  political  control  termed  democracy  ap- 
peared in  ancient  Greece,  flourished  for  a  fitful  cen- 
tury or  two  and  then  disappeared.  At  about  the 
same  time,  something  similar  made  an  appearance 
in  Rome  and  other  Italian  cities,  and  later  in  the 
medieval  cities  of  the  Roman  empire. 

POVERTY  AND  GLORY  I 

In  these  ancient  democracies  the  city-state  was 
not  regarded  as  being  composed  of  all  the  people 
inhabiting  a  given  territory.  This  type  of  govern- 
ment as  described  in  the  writings  of  Thucydides, 
('.  .  .  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  many 
and  not  of  the  few'),  was  carried  on  by  a  group  of 
enfranchised  citizens  talking  and  voting  in  assem- 
bly. For  matters  of  government,  the  'state'  con- 
sisted of  a  small  number  of  citizens  or  freemen;  a 
body  of  people  within  but  distinct  from  the  popula- 
tion of  the  community.  The  freemen  were  born  to 
their  citizenship.  Within  this  group  a  handful  of 
rich  noblemen  enjoyed  many  advantages  over  the 
common  crowd  of  freemen;  many  of  these  'freemen' 
being  worse  off  than  the  slaves. 


By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  population  of  these 
numerous  little  city  'democracies'  was  made  up  of 
foreigners  and  slaves.  The  slaves  outnumbered  the 
freemen  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  to  one.  At  rare 
intervals  (usually  during  a  war,  when  men  were 
needed  for  the  army)  the  Greeks  showed  them- 
selves willing  to  confer  the  rights  of  citizenship 
upon  the  'barbarians/  as  they  called  the  foreigners. 

Poverty  and  subservience  were  integral  parts  of 
these  glorified  antiguities,  and  were  indeed  duly 
eulogized  by  oratorical  statesmen  as  'honorable' 
conditions: 

None  of  these  men  were  enervated  by 
wealth  or  hesitated  to  resign  the  pleasures 
of  Jife;  none  of  them  put  off  the  evil  day  in 
the  hope,  natural  to  poverty,  that  a  man, 
though  poor,  may  one  day  become  rich.  But 
deeming  that  the  punishment  of  their  ene- 
mies was  sweeter  than  any  of  these  things, 
and  that  they  could  fall  in  no  nobler  cause, 
they  determined  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives 
to  be  honorably  avenged,  and  to  leave  the 
rest.  .  .  .  Make  them  your  examples,  and 
esteeming  courage  to  be  freedom  and  free- 
dom to  be  happpiness,  do  not  weigh  too 
nicely  the  perils  of  war. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  is  an  excerpt  from  an 
oration  attributed  to  Pericles,  a  leading  Athenian 
statesman,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  funeral  held 
for  men  who  had  died  in  the  Peloponesian  War. 
The  complete  oration  is  regarded  as  an  authentic 
expression  of  the  ideals  of  Athenian  'democracy.' 
It  is  amazing  to  note  how  little  the  sales-technique 
of  the  political  statesman  has  changed  in  the  last 
2300  years! 

THE  GREEKS  HAD  TWO  WORDS  FOR  IT 

The  word  democracy,  borrowed  from  two  Greek 
roots  relative  to  people  and  government,  appears 
to  have  come  into  usage  in  the  English  language 
in  the  early  sixteenth  century.  As  used  by  those 
early  writers  it  meant  that  form  of  government 
which  had  existed  in  Athens  and  other  ancient  city- 
states. 

During  the  stormy  upheavals  culminating  in  the 
Cromwellian  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  word  took  on  the  tone  of  the  social  war.  Con- 
servatives then  employed  it  to  signify  government 
by  the  'rabble,'  as  they  called  the  people  at  large. 
By  them  it  was  derided  as  the  worst  possible  form 
of  government — utter  disorder  which  could  lead 


only  to  the  destruction  of  law,  peace  and  property. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  radical  mercantile  barons 
used  the  idea,  embroidered  with  brilliant  threads 
of  'human  rights'  propaganda,  to  gain  support  from 
the  'rabble.' 

From  that  revolutionary  England  the  word  'de- 
mocracy' and  the  confused  concepts  relevant  to  it 
were  imported  to  the  North  American  Continent.  A 
few  dauntless  souls  championed  the  word  and  an 
idea  of  government  by  the  people,  but  to  the  great 
majority  of  statesmen,  writers,  preachers,  and  'nice 
people'  in  general  both  the  word  and  the  idea  ap- 
pear to  have  had  evil  and  hateful  implications.  This 
malodorous  aura  was  not  appreciably  dissipated 
until  long  after  the  American  Revolution. 

PRESTIGE  VS.  DEMOCRACY 

The  more  conservative  element  at  this  period  in 
history  was  for  the  most  part  the  landed  aristoc- 
racy, the  clergy  of  the  established  churches,  and 
highly  placed  bureaucrats.  In  general,  they  defend- 
ed the  interests  of  the  landed  gentry  against  mer- 
cantile expansion,  backed  the  established  church 
against  dissenting  religions,  and  upheld  the  old 
social  distinctions  and  aristocratic  prestige  against 
any  'leveling'  influence.  The  more  liberal  element 
was  composed  of  merchants,  businessmen,  profes- 
sional people,  middle-class  intellectuals,  and  prob- 
ably a  few  liberalized  aristocrats.  Having  freed 
themselves  to  a  great  extent  from  the  restrictions  of 
monarchs  and  clergy,  (the  common  man  having 
supplied  the  brawn)  these  'defenders  of  freedom' 
were  equally  opposed  to  absolutism  and  'democ- 
racy.' They  were  defenders  of  liberty  against 
kings  and  aristocrats,  but  they  were  also  defenders 
of  their  newly  acquired  privilege  from  encroach- 
ment by  the  'common  people.' 

George  Washington,  solemnly  referred  to  in  text- 
books as  the  father  of  his  country,  is  portrayed  by 
even  the  most  conservative  historians  as  anything 
but  democratic.  Charles  A.  Beard  has  this  to  say 
in  The  Republic:  'The  very  idea  of  forming  demo- 
cratic societies  was  stench  in  his  nostrils,  and  he 
said  so.  But  he  said  it  privately.  .  .  .  His  public  ut- 
terances as  President  were  conciliatory  as  a  rule,  if 
firm,  and  they  betrayed  none  of  the  personal  anti- 
pathies that  shook  his  nerves.  .  .  .' 

Thomas  Jefferson  avoided  the  use  of  the  word 
democracy  in  all  public  writings  or  utterances  and 
when  using  it  occasionally  in  letters,  he  applied  it 
to  direct  government  by  voters  in  a  small  commun- 
ity only — as  in  the  New  England  town  meetings. 
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The  word  was  not  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  great  state  papers  of  the  Revolution, 
or  in  any  of  the  first  state  constitutions.  Neither  did 
it  appear  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Writers  like  Tom  Paine  and  Mercy  Warren  did 
much  to  embolden  some  pioneering  stalwarts  to 
call  themselves  democrats  and  face  the  music,  but 
the  majority  of  the  men  who  used  the  word  in  the 
convention  that  framed  the  Constitution,  continued 
to  view  democracy  as  some  malignant  thing  to  be 
dreaded  and  suppressed  rather  than  encouraged. 
Until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century,  the  word  was 
lavishly  used  to  smear  opponents  of  all  kind  s, 
whatever  the  grounds  for  divergent  opinion. 

As  the  people  became  increasingly  aware  of  'the 
rights  of  man,'  long  promised  in  fine  words  but  de- 
nied in  practice,  they  also  came  to  identify  the 
word  'democracy'  with  the  interest  of  the  'common 
man,'  and  the  welfare  of  the  many  rather  than  the 
favored  few.  The  politician,  quite  understandably, 
his  ear  now  being  tuned  to  the  ground  for  votes,  be- 
gan falling  slowly  into  line.  Clubs  and  local  party 
groups  began  to  take  form,  calling  themselves  vari- 
ously, according  to  the  nature  of  their  sentiments, 
republicans,  democrats,  or  democratic-republican. 
Jefferson  stuck  to  the  name  Republican  for  the 
party  which  finally  lifted  him  to  power,  but  over 
a  period  of  time  the  term  democratic  gained  favor. 
Eventually  in  'convention  assembled,'  the  party  def- 
initely and  finally  cut  loose  from  the  word  'repub- 
lican,' and  called  itself  by  solemn  resolution,  'the 
American  Democracy.' 

ADOPTED  FOR  PARTY  PURPOSES 

Though  by  this  time  some  writers  were  speaking 
of  the  United  States  as  a  democracy,  the  term  was 
not  generally  accepted;  for  since  the  Democratic 
party  had  adopted  the  term  for  party  purposes,  their 
political  opponents  could  not  call  themselves  demo- 
cratic without  now  being  identified  with  the  party. 
Eventually  the  opposition  revived  the  old  Jefferso- 
nian  title  and  called  itself  Republican.  As  this  party 
held  the  political  reins  the  greater  share  of  the  time 
from  Lincoln's  presidency  till  the  election  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  'democracy'  played  a  subordinate  role. 

During  the  first  world  war  when  the  great  Amer- 
ican public  had  to  be  sloganized  so  that  they  would 
go  to  war  against  the  'Central  Powers,'  the  people 
were  conditioned  through  every  means  of  propa- 
ganda to  associate  with  the  word  'democracy'  all 
that  was  'good,'  cherished  and  dear  to  the  Amer- 


ican heart.  Then  thousands  of  young  men  went 
marching  away  to  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
this  carefully  nurtured  illusion.  For  the  first  time 
the  stamp  of  wide  popularity  was  given  to  the  idea 
that  the  United  States  of  America  is  a  democracy. 
Because  of  the  particular  circumstances  prevailing 
at  that  time,  even  the  most  conservative  republi- 
cans could  not  repudiate  it  without  acquiring  a 
bright  tinge  of  subversiveness.  Had  some  other  po- 
litical party  been  in  office  at  the  time,  the  Great 
World  War  I  might  well  have  been  fought  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  republicanism,  1  a  b  o  r  i  s  m,  or 
whiggery. 

TO  KEEP  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 

And  just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  it  might  be 
well  to  recall  that  even  though  the  term  'republic' 
has  been  used  in  some  diplomatic  and  official  pa- 
pers, and  some  people  insist  that  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  a  republic,  there  is  no  official  sanction 
for  this  claim  either.  At  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  drawn,  'republic'  was  also  a  frightful  word  to 
the  advocates  of  states'  rights.  It  was  not  used  in 
any  of  the  first  state  constitutions  and  as  it  appears 
in  the  Federal  Constitution,  it  guarantees  to  each 
state  a  republican  form  of  government.  But  no- 
where is  there  an  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  'republican.'  The  only  official  style  and 
title  is  still  The  United  States  of  America. 

By  the  time  the  ebullient  emotion  of  war  had  sub- 
sided to  a  bewildered  and  fretful  simmer,  the  con- 
cept of  'democracy'  as  being  synonymous  with  pa- 
triotic Americanism,  and  all  the  'good'  things  in 
life,  was  firmly  established.  Any  rash  individual 
who  now  attempted  a  refutation  must  be  quite  pre- 
pared for  social  disapprobation,  and  ready  with 
proof  that  he  was  not  toting  bombs  in  his  beard. 
As  is  customary  in  those  short  interludes  between 
conflicts,  usually  referred  to  as  'peace-time,'  the 
boiling  point  of  patriotism  continued  gradually  to 
rise,  and  the  accent  veered  again  to  the  ever-fascin- 
ating game  of  chiseling  the  fellow  man. 

Once  again  it  was  possible  to  indulge  in  some 
mild  speculation  on  the  side  as  to  just  what  kind  of 
government  we  had.  'Capitalistic'  became  a  word 
to  be  much  bandied  during  those  days.  Some  in- 
tellectual liberals  were  saying  harsh  things  about 
successful  chiselers  in  general  and  hinting  that  our 
way  of  life  was  not  all  that  it  was  cracked  up  to  be. 
In  the  process  of  defending  the  'right'  to  chisel  and 
screaming  'red'  at  all  who  dared  to  question  it,  the 
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'capitalist'  became  a  familiar  figure  in  the  land. 
There  is  an  old  cliche  to  the  effect  that  familiarity 
breeds  contempt.  However  factual  this  quip,  it 
soon  came  to  pass  that  the  'capitalist'  was  more 
and  more  often  depicted  in  cartoons  and  movies  as 
a  pompous  and  well  upholstered  gentleman  in  a 
high  silk  hat.  Before  those  vehement  defenders 
realized  it,  they  were  associated  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  people  with  other  cartoons  depicting  Vice,  In- 
tolerance, Greed  and  other  assorted  unsavory  per- 
sonifications— good-humoredly  when  there  was 
food  in  the  pantry;  menacingly  when  rations  were 
thin.  The  'common  man'  could  not  identify  'capital- 
ism' with  his  own  interests  and  welfare.  Clearly, 
something  must  be  done — but  quickly. 

At  about  this  time  the  advertising  man  was  do- 
ing a  remarkable  job  of  showing  the  world  just 
what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  conditioning 
people  to  believe  the  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese.  Patently  these  were  the  boys  to  become 
the  Public  Relations  Counsels  for  the  big  corpora- 
tions. It  was  no  time  at  all  until  it  was  outre  to 
call  the  captains  of  industry  'capitalists'  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Q.  were  getting  larger  and  larger 
doses  of  a  soothing  syrup  they  had  long  since  been 
accustomed  to,  but  with  a  spicy  new  ingredient 
added. 

FREE  ENTERPRISE  FOR  WHOM? 

The  formula  varied  and  the  packaging  was  kept 
up  with  the  trend  for  modern  design,  but  from  this 
time  on  the  basic  ingredients  remained  the  same. 
'Democracy,'  which  had  lost  its  acrid  taste  by  a 
process  of  habituation,  was  skillfully  blended  with 
'free  enterprise.'  It  was  a  stroke  of  genius!  Never 
before  had  such  a  palatable  political  concoction 
been  devised;  one  which  could  be  so  identified  with 
their  own  longing  to  taste  all  of  the  'good'  things  in 
life,  that  great  masses  of  people  would  clamor  for 
it.  It  was  such  an  undeniable  success  that  every 
pressure  group  across  the  Continent  identified  itself 
as  a  stalwart  of  'democracy'  and  'free  enterprise,' 
and  hawked  its  wares  in  the  name  of  that  heady 
elixir,  arrogantly  confident  that  no  one  would  call 
the  bluff  for  fear  of  exposing  the  real  nature  of  the 
exhilarating  brew  they  were  all  peddling. 

For  World  War  II  no  great  emotionalizing  slogan 
could  be  found.  The  'War  of  Survival'  did  not  click 
in  spite  of  presidential  sanction.  And  so  the  war 
was  fought  in  the  name  of  numerous  reasons;  but 
foremost  always  was  the  admonition  that  we  must 
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'save  and  preserve  democracy  and  free  enterprise, 
our  way  of  life.'  A  shortage  of  paper  did  not  pre- 
vent corporate  business  from  keeping  the  American 
public  continually  posted  on  the  patriotism  and  un- 
selfish sacrifices  of  'free  enterprise.'  As  the  whole 
nation  went  into  an  orgy  of  celebration  on  V-J  day, 
the  radio  screamed  forth  at  regular  intervals,  be- 
tween news  announcements,  the  hysterical  cadenza, 
that  NOW  THAT  FREE  ENTERPRISE  HAS  WON 
THE  WAR,  WE  MUST  NOT  FORGET:  WE  MUST 
PRESERVE  IT  AT  ALL  COSTS1  The  unmitigated 
temerity  of  the  sponsors  of  this  brand  of  hogwash 
marked  a  new  high  in  the  technique  of  distortion. 

A  STROKE  OF  GENIUS  ! 

To  those  who  have  accepted  uncritically  the  slo- 
gan, 'preserve  free  enterprise,'  an  investigation  of 
even  the  meager  statistics  available  on  the  millions 
of  dollars  the  government  has  paid  to  'private' 
business  in  subsidies  during  the  war  might  serve 
to  raise  a  question  or  two.  Free  enterprise  for 
what?    Free  for  whom? 

Even  the  most  cursory  examinations  of  the  term 
makes  any  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  IT  did 
or  did  not  win  the  war,  totally  irrelevant.  Like  de- 
mocracy, the  term  is  so  loosely  and  variously  de- 
fined as  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  meaning.  It  is  a 
national  delusion  deliberately  and  assiduously  culti- 
vated by  the  molders  of  'public  opinion,'  and  so 
fused  with  'democracy'  and  'our  way  of  life'  as  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  a  'concept'  of  patriot- 
ism, thereby  assuming  the  status  of  a  religion  pro- 
tected by  secular  laws  of  blasphemy. 

In  October  1941  Howard  Scott  warned  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Continent  of  the  imperative  need  for  a 
statement  of  clarification  on  the  fundamental  issues 
at  stake  in  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe.  Every 
American  as  a  part  of  the  'arsenal  of  democracy' 
had  every  reason  to  be  interested  in  how  we  got 
that  way  and  where  we  were  going  from  there.  At 
that  time,  speaking  before  capacity  audiences 
across  the  United  States,  and  in  the  article  The 
Sellout  of  the  Ages,'  the  Director-in-Chief  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  gave  the  only  factual  analysis  of  the 
world  conflict  which  had  yet  been  presented.  Un- 
der the  sub-title  'Call  It  By  Its  Right  Name— Fas- 
cism,' Scott  stated  in  part: 

Never  once  in  the  past  two  years  has  any 
member  of  the  government  of  United  States 
or  of  Great  Britain  given  this  titanic  world 
struggle  its  proper  name.     Does  this  mean 
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that  they  do  not  know  what  their  struggle 
is?  Or  that  they  are  deliberately  deceiving 
the  people  of  their  respective  countries  on 
the  true  nature  of  what  they  tace?  Tech- 
nocracy does  not  guestion  the  sincerity  of 
Roosevelt  or  Churchill,  bui  it  does  unequivo- 
cally state  that  their  tactics  displayed  to 
date  are  undoubtedly  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion \extant  to  the  misinformation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
on  the  correct  nature  of  this  world  struggle. 
Are  we  being  kidded  into  the  belief  that 
we  are  only  fighting  Adolf  Hitler  and  his 
obnoxious  party  government  of  Germany? 
We  of  America  must  face  the  fact  that  we 
have  already  invested  $66  billion  in  being 
the  world's  'arsenal  of  democracy,'  and  we 
had  damn  well  better  know  what  and  whom 
we're  fighting  before  we  go  very  much  further! 

Technocracy  Inc  continued  throughout  the  war  to 
point  out  the  fundamental  operating  characteristics 
of  fascism,  and  the  need  for  recognizing  it  regard- 
less of  the  name-label.  Every  copy  of  Technoc- 
racy's Victory  Program  of  Total  Conscription  em- 
phasized this  warning  in  bold-face  type:  AMERICA 
MUST  LIQUIDATE  ITS  PRO-FASCISTS  AT  HOME 
BEFORE  IT  CAN  DEFEAT  ITS  FASCIST  ENEMIES 
ABROAD! 

MORAL  CANT  AND  POLITICAL  HUMBUG 

On  the  other  hand,  the  business,  political  and 
clerical  leadership  of  this  country  continued  only 
to  befog  and  confuse  the  basic  issues  involved, 
with  a  wordy  web  of  moral  cant  and  political  hum- 
bug. When  we  were  not  fighting  for  some  philo- 
sophical or  political  concept,  we  were  fighting 
against  such  vague  abstractions  as  the  'powers  of 
darkness,'  'the  forces  of  evil/  'the  spirit  of  oppres- 
sion,' 'the  lust  for  power'  or  the  more  formal  but 
none  the  less  abstract  'Axis.'  Whether  or  not  this 
was  a  planned  confusion,  it  very  conveniently  kept 
the  spotlight  off  the  fascist  trend  at  home. 

It  was  not  until  the  organized  military  effort  of 
European  fascism  was  destroyed  that  we  began,  to 
any  noticeable  degree,  to  hear  the  word  fascism 
over  the  radio  and  in  the  public  press  in  connection 
with  the  war.  Suddenly,  now  that  the  armed  con- 
flict had  ceased,  and  the  more  prominent  fascist 
political  leaders  were  either  dead  or  in  custody,  we 
were  being  told  that  fascism  was  dead.  We  wit- 
nessed  t  h  e   spectacle   of   twenty-four  nations   per- 


meated with  fascism  being  hurriedly  whitewashed, 
spuriously  endowed  with  the  halo  of  democracy, 
and  invited  to  sit  at  conference  with  The  United  Na- 
tions of  the  world.  If  the  people  can  be  made  to 
believe  that  fascism  is  dead,  the  machinations  of 
the  fascist  intriguers  to  mobilize  world  opinion  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  military  defeat  of 
fascism  can  continue  unmolested.  They  stand  on 
the  assertion  that  as  long  as  fascism  is  now  dead, 
all  remaining  forms  of  social  control  which  are  not 
communistic  are  democratic.  Following  below  is 
an  example  of  the  dangerous  type  of  propaganda 
being  given  wide  circulation  in  the  effort  to  precipi- 
tate a  war  with  the  country  which  constitutes  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  fascist  mode  of  social  opera- 
tion! 

Every  day  makes  more  evident  the  fact 
that  two  strong  essentially  incompatible 
ways  of  life  will  divide  the  loyalties  of  men 
and  nations  of  tomorrow.  They  are  genuine 
democracy  and  Marxian  totalitarianism  .  .  . 
Fascism  and  Nazism,  rampant  in  their 
might,  fought  its  (democracy's)  destruction. 
Fascism  is  gone,  we  hope  forever.  And  soon 
Nazism  will  be  only  a  horrible  historical 
memory. 

However,  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  ac- 
tive, cleverly  organized  and  directed  opposi- 
tion of  Marxian  totalitarianism  to  genuine 
democracy.  .  .  .  Against  it  democracy  must 
be  constantly  on  guard,  quick  to  detect  and 
penetrate  its  camouflage.  Democracy's  bul- 
wark is  religion,  and  justice  is  its  watch- 
word. We  entered  this  war  to  defend  our 
democracy.  It  is  our  solemn  responsibility, 
in  the  reconstruction,  to  use  our  full  influ- 
ence in  safeguarding  the  freedom  of  all  peo- 
ples. This  we  are  convinced  is  the  only 
way  to  an  enduring  peace. 

AN  ABUNDANCE  OF  EVIDENCE 

The  complete  statement,  only  a  part  of  which  is 
here  guoted,  was  being  widely  distributed  at  the 
time  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Organization,  by  a  most  respected  segment 
of  our  population,  followers  of  the  policy  of  Rome. 
(Reference  on  File.) 

There  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  on  every 
hand  that  fascism  is  still  very  much  alive.  Lies,  no 
matter  how  profoundly  intoned,  are  still  lies.  Obvi- 
ously some  criterion  other  than  that  of  vacillating 
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verbalisms  must  be  used  as  a  basis  of  understand- 
ing the  crisis  facing  this  Continent  today.  Some 
method  other  than  the  authoritarian,  sloganizing, 
confusion  technique  must  be  used  if  we  are  to 
avoid  chaos. 

The  problems  confronting  America  today  are 
neither  moral,  political,  philosophical  nor  ideolog- 
ical. The  major  problems  that  Americans  are  faced 
with  today  are  geological,  biological,  and  techno- 
logical. The  great  technology  of  this  Continent — 
the  means  whereby  we  live  and  upon  which  we 
are  all  dependent  for  our  continued  existence — was 
not  built  by  moral,  political,  or  philosophical  meth- 
ods. Neither  can  the  problems  brought  to  a  cul- 
mination by  the  installation  and  use  of  that  tech- 
nology be  solved  by  such  methods.  The  high- 
energy,  technological  civilization  of  the  North 
American  Continent  was  accomplished  by  the  tech- 
nique and  method  of  science  and  engineering.  The 
attempt  to  operate  such  a  civilization  by  obsolete 
pre-technological  institutions  and  methods  is  there- 
fore as  idiotic  as  installing  a  Zulu  witch-doctor  as 
head  surgeon  in  the  Mayo  Clinic. 

No  understanding  of  our  physical  environment 
can  be  obtained  if  we  live  in  a  delusional  world 
of  meaningless  noises.  Words  must  be  defined  in 
terms  of  observable  action;  in  terms  of  performance 
and  operating  characteristics  of  a  system  of  a  cer- 
tain time  and  place. 

Only  by  hacking  our  way  through  the  veil  of 
verbalism  to  an  understanding  of  basic  design, 
stated  in  terms  of  functional  characteristics,  can  we 
recognize  a  mode  of  social  operation  regardless  of 
any  arbitrary  name-label  by  which  it  may  be 
called. 

Technocracy  Inc.  offers  every  American  the  op- 
portunity, through  its  literature,  public  lectures,  and 
classes,  to  study  and  analyze  for  himself  the  factual 
data  on  the  physical  operating  characteristics  of 
the  Price  System  under  which  he  lives. 

The  first  step  is  analysis  and  understanding,  but 
the  task  is  not  only  to  discover  and  to  describe. 
Technocracy  is  a  social  dynamic,  in  that  it  offers 
also  the  means  of  acting  on  the  data  uncovered. 
We  can  clear  the  way  for  the  natural  progression 
to  a  new  America  of  security  and  abundance  for 
all  citizens;  or  we  can — by  doing  nothing  at  all — 
give  tacit  approval  to  a  powerful  minority  group 
which  works  to  install  fascism  in  America — fascism 
in  the  name  of  democracy! 

—Loiil  Mettam,  12237-1. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By 
politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective  political 
office  or  active  office  in  any  political  party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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THE  NATION'S  HOUSING 

THE  SCALE  OF  THE  HOUSING  CRISIS  is  illus- 
trated by  statistics  collected  by  the  National  Housing 
Agency.  It  estimates  that  15  to  20  years  of  intensive  build- 
ing would  be  needed,  just  to  replace  existing  substandard 
homes  with  structures  having  minimum  safety  and  health 
conditions. 

According  to  NHA,  39%  of  city  housing  in  the  United 
States  is  below  minimum  standards  of  health  and  safety. 
More  than  half  of  this  substandard  housing  consists  of 
buildings  with  structural  conditions  which  are  a  menace  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  their  occupants.  Here  are  some 
highlights  from  the  NHA  analysis  of  substandard  housing: 

More  than  16%  of  substandard  housing  does  not  have 
running  water. 

More  than  two-thirds  does  not  have  private  baths. 

Almost  two-thirds  has  no  inside  private  toilets. 

Almost  one-third  has  inadequate  inside  lighting. 

Almost  two-thirds  has  dangerous  or  inadequate  heating. 

Almost  half  has  inadequate  daylight  or  ventilation. 

—Bread  &  Butter. 

DAIRY  FARMS  PLOWED  UP 

BETWEEN  25  AND  30  DAIRY  FARMS  have  been 
plowed  up  in  the  rich  White  River  Valley  farming  center 
south  of  Seattle  during  the  past  year,  contributing  to  the 
critical  Seattle  milk  shortage  which  has  resulted  in  a  25 
percent  cut  in  home  deliveries. 

Farmers  complain  high  feed  and  labor  costs  and  a  fixed 
milk  price  throughout  the  war  years  have  reduced  profits 
so  drastically  that  in  some  cases  overhead  surpasses  in- 
come. 

Milking  barns  have  been  turned  into  storage  sheds  or 
left  idle  along  with  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  milking 
equipment. 

Hundreds  of  milk  cows  have  been  sold  by  dairymen  for 
beef. 

Some  dairymen  have  plowed  up  their  pastures  to  turn 
the  land  into  bean  and  pea  fields;  one  has  turned  his  acre- 
age into  hotbeds  for  lettuce  and  celery. 

Within  a  ten-mile  radius  of  Kent,  five  dairy  farms  were 
found  completely  idle,  the  wind  blowing  through  the  milk- 
ing sheds  and  barns. 

One  of  the  West's  most  modern  dairy  ranches,  estab- 
lished south  of  Kent  only  a  year  ago  at  a  cost  of  about 
$45,000,  closed  during  the  past  week,  the  cows  being  sold 
and  the  rich  pasture  land  plowed  under.  The  operator, 
Herb  Harmon,  said  he  could  not  make  enough  money  on 
his  investment  because  of  high  feed  and  labor  costs. 

— Seattle  Times. 

PLANE  SETS  MARK 

LOS  ANGELES— UP)— An  army  P-80  jet  plane  land- 
ed at  Mines  field  at  1:52  o'clock  this  afternoon,  establishing 
what  army  authorities  said  was  a  new  record  of  44  minutes 
between  here  and  San  Francisco.  The  speedy  Lockheed 
"Shooting  Star"  took  off  from  Mills  field,  San  Francisco, 
at  1:08  o'clock,  army  officials  said. — Seattle  Star. 

TAX  REPORTS 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  OTHER  business  men  in 
Illinois  will  be  required  to  make  76  federal,  state,  and  local 
ia\  payments  or  reports  this  year,  including  10  in  January. 
Six  federal  and  four  state  reports  are  due  this  month,  the 
"heaviest"  of  the  year. — Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 
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ARMY  HAS  'PLENTY  OF  BRASS'  IN  CHINA 

SHANGHAI,  Jan.  15.— (AP)— The  Army  newspaper 
Stars  and  Stripes  said  today  in  a  Page  1  box: 

"Washington's  Pentagon  Building  has  no  corner  on  brass. 
China  Theatre  headquarters  (in  Shanghai)  has  one  general 
for  each  private — six  of  each." 

The  newspaper  added  that  headquarters  has  69  colonels, 
or  10  more  than  the  number  of  technical  sergeants;  63  lieu- 
tenant colonels;  75  majors;  110  captains,  145  first  lieuten- 
ants and  87  second  lieutenants. 

HOW  ABOUT  SURPLUSES? 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  14.— (AP)— Members  of  the  Or- 
der of  the  Purple  Heart  have  decided,  after  interviewing 
scores  of  combat  veterans,  that  deep  down  in  the  heart  of 
most  of  them  is  a  desire  to  "get  away  from  it  all"  and  raise 
chickens.  So  they  plan  to  give  wounded  veterans  an  op- 
portunity to  get  in  the  chicken-raising  business  on  a  whole- 
sale, nation-wide  scale. 

Here's  how: 

First,  the  veterans  have  sought  the  help  of  Gen.  Omar 
N.  Bradley,  veterans'  administrator,  in  the  purchase  of 
some  Army  and  Navy  surplus  air  fields,  cantonments  or 
other  military  installations  where  there  are  good  living- 
quarters  plus  barracks. 

The  men  will  turn  the  barracks  into  chicken  "farms," 
raising  thousands  of  birds  for  metropolitan  meat  markets. 
This  will  be  done  by  creating  a  giant  food  cooperative,  with 
each  veteran  receiving  shares.  He  will  agree  to  tend  up  to 
10,000  chickens.  In  return  he  has  a  chance  "to  make  a 
profit  of  up  to  $4,000  a  year"  and  in  addition  will  get  liv- 
ing quarters  in  one  of  the  officers'  buildings  on  the  field. 

INTEREST  NIL 

CHICAGO. — (AP) — The  Transportation  Association  of 
America  has  asked  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler  to  "inquire 
searchingly"  into  circumstances  surrounding  termination 
of  trusteeship  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
Railroad. 

"The  association  has  never  witnessed  such  neglect  of 
important  public  interest  as  that  apparent  in  the  action  of 
Nov.  26  following  termination  of  the  trusteeship  of  the 
Milwaukee  road  by  order  of  Federal  Judge  Michael  L. 
Igoe,"  Donald  D.  Conn,  the  association's  executive  vice- 
president,  declared  in  a  statement. 

"Fifteen  new  directors  were  elected.  One  lives  in  Se- 
attle, fourteen  in  Chicago.  There  is  not  a  single  represen- 
tative on  this  board  from  the  vast  areas  served  by  over 
11,000  miles  of  this  great  transcontinental  railroad,  a  state 
of  affairs  that  is  hardly  conducive  to  public  confidence  in 
the  future  of  private  ownership  in  this  industry,"  the  state- 
ment said. 

RESEARCH  GROWS 

RESEARCH  COULD  well  be  considered  an  industry 
within  itself  because  in  1940  there  were  70,000  persons  en- 
gaged in  research  in  2,350  laboratories  at  an  approximate 
expense  of  $343,000,000.— Seattle  Times. 

WELCOME  HOME 

A  RETURNING  VETERAN  who  was  thrilled  with 
the  big  "Welcome"  sign  at  the  entrance  of  Seattle's  harbor 
suggests  that  below  the  sign  these  notations  should  be 
made:  "Haircut,  $1;  shave,  75  cents;  shine,  25  cents;  5-cent 
cigars,  9  cents." — Bellingham  Herald. 
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Mail  From  Home 


'Mail  call'  is  a  big  event  in  the  life  of  our  young  folks  serving  in  foreign 
lands.     This  young  wife  found  cheering  news  to  send  to  her  G.  I.  Joe. 


The  following  was  given  as  one  of  the  regular  broad- 
casts presented  by  Regional  Divisions  11833  and  11834  of 
Technocracy  Inc.  each  Thursday  evening  at  6:15  P.  M.  over 
Station  KPAS,  Los  Angeles.    Dial  1110. 

—The  Editor. 

VOICE:  Ask  any  G.  I.  what  the  boys  overseas 
— 1—  look  forward  to  most  and  he  will  prob- 
ably answer  'Mail  from  home!'  Yes, 
'Mail  Call'  was  an  event  in  the  lives  of  those  young 
Americans  who  fought  and  won  the  bloodiest  war 
in  all  history.  It  relieved  the  monotonous  daily 
grind,  and  in  the  misery  of  rain-soaked  foxholes 
many  a  lonely  boy  has  felt  a  little  better— not  quite 
so  miserable — by  reading  over,  perhaps  for  the 
twentieth  time,  a  letter  from  a  loved  one  at  home. 
Well,  the  fighting  is  over  now  but  the  boys  are  not 
all  home  yet.  Thousands  are  still  over  there  in 
Europe  or  Japan  and  the  only  tie  they  have  with 
home  is  still  'Mail  Call.' 

We  wonder  what  some  of  those  letters  must 
sound  like — for  instance,  a  letter  from  a  wife  to  her 
husband  who,  in  the  near  future,  will  return  home 
and  try  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  civilian  life  once 
more.  With  all  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  we 
here  at  home  face  in  these  days,  what  can  she  tell 
him  that  will  keep  up  his  courage  and  offer  him 
some  hope  for  the  future?  If  she  can  give  him  a 
clear-cut,  accurate  picture  of  conditions  now  exist- 
ing on  the  home  front,  will  he  even  want  to  return, 
or  will  he  re-enlist,  as  thousands  of  others  have 
done,  rather  than  face  the  uncertainty  of  trying  to 
earn  a  living  as  he  did  before  the  war? 

Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  what  a  wife  could 
write  if  she  wants  to  give  her  husband  an  honest, 
sincere  and  accurate  account  of  the  conditions  he 
will  probably  have  to  face  upon  his  return  home. 
It's  'Mail  Call'  in — well,  Tokyo  is  as  good  a  place 
as  any — it  makes  little  difference — and  Joe  has  his 
precious  letter  from  home.  He  goes  off  to  a  quiet 
corner  and  settles  himself  with  a  sigh  of  content- 
ment and  opens  his  letter. 
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JOE:     (Talking  to  himself,  in  a  low  voice)  Ah-h-h-h! 
Boy,  this  is  swell!    Eight  pages!    The  old  gal 
sure  writes  a  letter  when  she  gets  going.  Well,  let's 
see  what  gives. 

Voice:  Dear  Joe:  For  a  long  time  I  didn't  hear  a 
— 3 —  word  from  you  and  was  getting  quite  wor- 
ried. Then  four  of  your  letters  arrived  all 
at  once,  so  now  I  feel  beter.  Thought  for  a  while 
that  maybe  one  of  those  cute  little  WACS  or 
army  nurses  was  making  a  play  for  you.  If  any 
do,  tell  her  for  me  that  I'll  tear  her  limb  from  limb. 
That  goes  for  you,  too,  darling. 

WORRIED  ABOUT  THINGS  AT  HOME 

Well,  Joe,  I  don't  feel  much  like  kidding  just 
now.  Oh,  don't  worry,  I'm  all  right;  but  it's  just 
that  I'm  worried.  About  things  here  at  home,  I 
mean.  Everything  is  so  upset  and  nobody  seems  to 
know  what  to  do.  The  papers  are  simply  full  of 
all  sorts  of  trouble — strikes,  reconversion  troubles, 
unemployment,  housing  shortages — everything. 
You  have  enough  points  so  that  you  can  expect  to 
come  home  before  long — that  is,  if  they  can  spare 
enough  ships  from  regular  commercial  runs  until 
you  are  all  home,  which  they  don't  seem  to  want 
to  do.  Sometimes,  Honey,  I  almost  wish  you  could 
stay  in  the  army  a  while  longer,  at  least  until 
things  get  straightened  out  here  at  home.  I  know 
lots  of  the  fellows  are  re-enlisting  because  they 
can't  find  any  place  in  civilian  life.  Why,  just  in 
the  last  week,  I  saw  two  reports  in  the  paper.  One 
was  that  8,000  were  being  sworn  in  for  re-enlist- 
ment on  Okinawa  and  that  20,000  have  already  re- 
enlisted  in  Manila  and  the  Army  officials  are  ex- 
pecting about  10,000  a  month  in  the  future.  They 
say  the  reason  is  that  discharged  soldiers  are  find- 
ing it  so  hard  to  make  a  living  as  civilians  and  that 
they  are  better  off  financially  in  the  army.  Not 
very  encouraging,  is  it?  The  other  one  I  clipped 
out  of  the  paper  and  I  am  enclosing  it  so  you  can 
read  it  for  yourself. 

NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


Remember  when  you  went  away?  Two  years 
ago,  wasn't  it?  It  seems  like  forever  to  me  and  the 
kids  but  I  guess  it  is  only  two  years.  Well,  do  you 
remember  how  everyone  was  so  big  with  their 
promises?  'When  you  come  home  nothing  will  be 
too  good  for  you!' — and  all  that  hooey?  I  suppose 
we  swallowed  it  then,  but  believe  me,  Joe,  that  isn't 
the  way  it  is  now.  Plenty  of  the  boys  are  finding  it 
out,  too.  You  remember  George  Foster?  Well, 
George  got  out  two  weeks  ago  and  when  he  went 
to  his  old  boss  to  get  his  job  back  do  you  know 
what  his  boss  told  him?  He  said,  'I'm  sorry,  George, 
but  we  put  in  a  lot  of  new  equipment  while  you 
were  away  and  get  along  with  only  two-thirds  of 
the  force  we  used  to  have  before  the  war.  There 
just  isn't  any  place  for  you  right  now.  Of  course, 
if  anything  turns  up  we'll  let  you  know.' 

THOUSANDS  IN  THE  SAME  BOAT 

And  thousands  are  facing  the  same  sort  of  thing 
and  I  can't  help  wondering  if  you  won't  be  up 
against  it,  too.  That's  why  I'm  so  worried,  Joe.  Of 
course,  as  far  as  a  home  goes,  we're  all  right.  We 
have  our  own.  But  so  many  of  the  boys  are  com- 
ing back  to  find  that  they  and  their  families  are 
homeless.  Evicted,  for  one  reason  or  another.  'No 
vacancy'  signs  are  everywhere,  while  hundreds  of 
houses  and  apartment  buildings  are  locked  up  be- 
cause the  owners  want  more  rent  and  the  OP  A 
won't  let  them  charge  more.  Believe  it  or  not,  Joe, 
some  of  the  fellows  have  even  rented  abandoned 
chicken  coops,  out  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  just 
to  have  a  place  to  sleep.  Plenty  of  people  are  be- 
ginning to  ask  if  that  is  what  you  boys  fought  for — 
the  right  to  sleep  in  chicken  coops.  And  while  all 
this  is  going  on,  kind  hearted  old  Uncle  Sam,  so  I 
hear,  has  80  million  feet  of  lumber  earmarked  for 
shipment  to  the  Orient  to  rebuild  Japanese  homes 
destroyed  in  the  war.  Aren't  we  the  big-hearted 
tuckers,  though?  And  about  all  anybody  is  doing 
about  the  mess  is  to  find  a  few  trailers  and  tents  to 
help  out. 

Well,  Joe,  as  I  said,  I've  been  terribly  worried 
about  all  this  but  I've  also  been  doing  a  lot  of 
thinking.  And  don't  ask  what  with,  you  big  lug! 
Honest,  Honey,  anyone  can  see  that,  in  a  country 
capable  of  producing  more  than  any  other  country 
on  earth,  these  conditions  simply  should  not  exist. 
There  must  be  something  wrong  somewhere.  And 
there  is.  Do  you  remember,  a  long  time  ago,  Frank 
Bailey  dragged  us  down  to  one  of  those  Technoc- 


racy meetings?  And  the  speaker  talked  about  the 
Price  System,  as  he  called  it,  coming  to  an  end? 
Remember  what  you  said?  'Aw,  someone's  always 
predicting  the  end  of  the  world  or  something!  Just 
another  bunch  of  crackpots!'  Well,  for  once,  my 
darling,  I  think  you  were  wrong.  In  fact,  I  seem  to 
recall  that  even  you,  when  we  saw  that  full-page 
ad  in  the  paper  urging  some  sort  of  a  program  of 
Total  Conscription,  said  that  it  sounded  like  it  might 
be  a  good  idea.  Well,  anyhow,  all  these  little  bits 
must  have  stuck  in  my  mind,  because  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  when  I  was  down  town,  I  happened  to 
pass  their  headquarters  and  I  stopped  to  look  at 
the  window  display.  All  of  a  sudden  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  in  and  find  out  more  about  it.  Through 
the  window  I  saw  someone  at  the  desk  in  the  re- 
ception room  (fade  out)  so  I  walked  in. 


Voice:    Good  Morning! 
—1— 


May  I  help  you? 


Voice:  Yes.  I  want  to  find  out  more  about  what 
— 3 —  you  people  are  doing  and  what  your  pro- 
gram is.  My  name  is  Ruth  Brown.  I  have 
a  husband  overseas  and  I  am  more  than  a  little 
worried  over  the  conditions  at  home — conditions 
which  he  will  face  when  he  returns.  I  feel  there  is 
something  wrong  and  I  thought  perhaps  you  could 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter. 

Voice:    Well,  there  certainly  IS  something  wrong 
— 1 —    and  I  am  sure  we  can  help  you  understand 
what  it  is.     First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever 
had  any  contact  with  this  Organization  before? 

Voice:  Only  once.  That  was  quite  a  long  time 
— 3 —  ago.  We  attended  a  lecture,  but  I  guess 
we  weren't  very  much  impressed  at  the 
time.  My  husband  had  a  good  job  and  was  mak- 
ing good  money.  We  have  our  own  home  and 
were  doing  all  right.  We  couldn't  see  where  you 
got  the  idea  that  our  system  was  going  to  end. 

Voice:     And  what  made  you  suddenly  decide  to  in- 
— 1 —    vestigate  Technocracy? 

Voice:  Oh,  I  don't  know.  A  lot  of  things,  I  guess. 
— 3 —  Some  of  our  friends  have  come  back  and 
they  find  it  so  hard  to  get  started  again. 
Why,  one  boy  I  know  couldn't  even  find  civilian 
clothes  after  he  got  out  of  the  army!  He  had  an 
awful  time  getting  what  he  needed.  And  the  pa- 
pers are  full  of  how  hard  it  is  to  find  a  place  to  live. 
And  all  the  trouble  we  are  having  with  reconver- 
sion, labor  troubles,  and  everything.  Even  /  can 
see  something  is  wrong. 
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Voice:  Well,  Mrs.  Brown,  perhaps  it  is  a  good 
— 1 —  thing  that  all  these  symptoms  of  the  crack- 
ing up  of  our  social  system  are  being  forced 
upon  our  attention.  It  is  helping  a  lot  of  people  to 
realize  that  'the  old  gray  mare  ain't  what  she  used 
to  be'  and  that  something  will  have  to  be  done — 
and  soon.  Now,  to  begin  with,  suppose  I  very 
briefly  explain  Technocracy's  basic  analysis  of  our 
Price  System,  made  several  years  ago. 

During  the  past  150  years,  Americans  have  de- 
veloped a  highly  technological  civilization.  That  is, 
we  have  come  more  and  more  to  rely  upon  techno- 
logical methods  of  production  to  supply  our  daily 
needs.  We  have  developed  machines  to  do  almost 
every  type  of  work  or  to  manufacture  almost  any 
kind  of  article  we  use.  Now,  as  we  have  devel- 
oped along  these  lines,  the  need  for  human  labor 
has  become  correspondingly  less.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  method  of  distribution  demands  that  all 
be  employed  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  pur- 
chasing power — that  is,  the  money  which  we  ex- 
change for  the  goods  or  services  we  need.  The 
greater  proportion  of  our  population  relies  upon 
wages  or  salaries  in  order  to  live  and  when  we  de- 
velop a  situation  in  which  the  machine  takes  over 
the  work  formerly  done  by  human  beings,  then  we 
find  ourselves  faced  with  an  acute  unemployment 
problem.  As  that  trend  is  irreversible,  we  find  that 
unemployment  is  steadily  increasing. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  SIDE-TRACKED 

Of  course,  when  the  war  came,  we  drafted  mil- 
lions of  workers  into  the  Army  and,  at  the  same 
time,  expanded  our  industries  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  demands  of  war.  As  a  result, 
this  unemployment  problem  was  side-tracked  for 
the  duration.  But  the  basic  cause  remains  and, 
now  that  the  war  is  over,  we  find  that  the  situation 
has  been  greatly  aggravated.  We  installed  mod- 
ern machinery  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  ever  be- 
fore in  order  to  supply  the  tremendous  volume  of 
goods  needed  to  fight  a  total  war.  Well,  we  still 
have  the  machinery  and  we  are  in  a  position  to 
produce  more  than  ever  before,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  will  require  fewer  workers  than  ever  be- 
fore. That  is  why  our  returning  veterans  are  find- 
ing it  so  hard  to  get  back  into  civilian  life  again. 
We  produced  a  tremendous  volume  of  physical 
goods  while  10  million  of  them  were  overseas — far 
more  goods  than  we  could  ever  use  in  peacetime. 
So  what  are  they  going  to  do  when  they  return?    A 
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few  will  find  jobs,  yes;  but  the  greater  number  will 
remain  unemployed.  So,  too,  will  millions  of  for- 
mer workers  in  our  war  plants.  The  thing  to  do,  in 
a  Price  System,  is  for  the  Government  to  make  up 
the  deficit  in  our  purchasing  power  so  that  we  shall 
not  actually  starve  to  death. 

Voice:     But  what  on  earth  are  we  going  to  do? 
— 3 —    When  we  know  we  can  produce  so  much, 
the  people  are  going  to  demand  that  it  be 
produced.    Can't  this  be  done  some  way? 

Voice:  Not  in  a  Price  System,  Mrs.  Brown.  You 
— 1 —  see,  one  of  the  first  requirements  of  a  Price 
System  is  that  we  maintain  scarcity.  As 
soon  as  we  produce  the  abundance  which  the  adop- 
tion of  your  suggestion  would  mean,  all  concepts 
of  value  will  be  destroyed.  If  we  are  going  to 
maintain  a  social  system  in  which  we  exchange 
goods  and  services,  then  we  must  maintain  value. 
You  cannot  set  a  price  on  something  which  has  no 
value.  You  have  seen  many  instances  in  the  past 
of  what  we  have  called  over-production.  This  is 
simply  another  way  of  describing  an  abundance 
except  that,  in  our  present  system,  it  means  more 
than  can  be  sold  at  a  profit.  Do  you  see  what  I 
mean? 

Voice:  Yes,  I  think  I  do.  As  I  understand  it,  we 
— 3 —  are  using  so  much  machinery  to  make 
things  with  that  we  don't  employ  as  many 
people  as  we  did  before.  At  the  same  time,  we  pro- 
duce much  more  than  before  but  we  have  less  to 
buy  it  with.    Is  that  right? 

Voice:  That's  correct.  And  so,  eventually,  we  will 
— 1 —  arrive  at  the  point  where  we  produce  so 
much,  but  at  the  same  time  distribute  so 
little  purchasing  power  in  the  process  of  production, 
that  our  social  system  must  break  down  completely. 
Then  we  must  be  prepared  to  install  a  new  social 
system  that  can  not  only  produce  everything  we 
need  and  more,  but  can  distribute  it  to  all  our  citi- 
zens. 

Voice:     That,  I  suppose,  is  the  social  system  which 
— 3 —    you  call  Technocracy? 

Voice:     Yes.     It  is  a  scientific  design  for  the  pro- 

— 1 —    duction  and  distribution  of  the  abundance 

which  this  Continent  can  provide  for  all  the 

people  living  here.    It  is  the  only  method  by  which 

an  economy  of  abundance  can  be  operated. 

NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


t      * 


Voice: 
— 3— 

Voice: 
— 1— 

Voice: 
—3— 

Voice: 


Well,  I  certainly  want  to  find  out  more 
about  this  idea,  but  I  haven't  the  time  right 
now.    Will  you  be  here  tomorrow? 

Oh,  yes.  I'll  be  here  from  about  nine 
o'clock  on. 

Good!  I'll  be  in  about  ten  and  we'll  talk 
this  over  some  more.  Goodbye,  and  thanks 
a  lot. 


Goodbye,  Mrs.  Brown, 
you  tomorrow. 


I'll  be  expecting 


Voice:  Well,  that's  just  half  of  Joe's  letter  from 
— 2 —  home  and  our  time  is  about  up.  But  tune 
in  again  next  week  at  the  same  time  and 
we'll  let  you  hear  the  rest.  Mrs.  Brown  found  out 
plenty  through  her  visit  to  Technocracy  Headguar- 
ters — facts  which  you,  too,  will  want  to  hear.  So 
until  next  week  at  the  same  time  and  station,  Tech- 
nocracy wishes  you  Happy  Landings  in  the  New 

America. 

*         *         * 

Be  sure  to  read  the  second  half  of  this  broadcast 
in  our  next  issue. — Editor. 


'Slaves'  of  the  New  Era 


Millions  of  slaves  await  our  command,  ready  to  work  day  and  night 
to  free  us  from  toil  and  want. 


This  article  is  reprinted  from  the  official  journal  of  the 
International  Association  of  Operative  Plasterers  and  Ce- 
ment Finishers,  January  1945. 


THE  machine  is  a  wonderful  combination  of 
metal  springs  and  pulleys.  Karel  Capek,  the 
Czechoslovakian  author,  several  years  ago  de- 
scribed a  society  in  which  all  labor  was  done  by 
mechanical  workers,  called  robots.  When  the  ro- 
bots developed  intelligence,  they  revolted  and 
wiped  out  their  creators. 

Robots  are  becoming  more  and  more  common  in 
modern  life.  Many  of  them  are  comparatively  sim- 
ple devices  used  to  regulate  parts  of  machinery. 
But  some  of  them  perform  seeming  miracles. 

Ali  Baba,  in  the  old  Arabian  Nights  tale,  shouted 
'Open  Sesame,'  and  the  door  of  the  cave  flew  open. 
We  call  that  magic.  Yet  today  doors  will  swing 
back  at  a  word  or  a  shadow  or  the  sound  of  a  foot- 
step; you  may  lie  in  bed,  murmur  an  order  into  a 
mouthpiece,  and  robots  will  close  the  windows,  start 
the  heat,  and  turn  on  your  bath  water.  Robots  can 
guide  ships  and  airplanes,  solve  mathematical 
eguations  in  a  few  minutes  that  humans  could  not 
solve  in  hours,  and  run  factories.  Not  only  do  they 
respond  to  sound;  they  are  eguipped  with  a  sense 
of  'taste'  and  'smell;'  they  can  'see'  with  photo- 
electric cells,  and  distinguish  between  colors  more 
accurately  than  human  beings  can! 
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In  a  factory  for  the  manufacturing  of  rayon  yarn, 
machines  will  run  twenty-four  hour  a  day,  twisting 
the  yarn,  dipping  it  into  dyes  of  various  colors, 
looping  it  into  skeins  ready  for  shipment.  All  this 
will  be  accomplished  without  one  human  worker  in 
the  plant!  Miles  away,  at  a  desk  in  New  York,  a 
single  official  will  press  a  button,  or  will  give  in- 
structions into  a  telephone. 

We  must  face  the  facts,  say  the  Technocrats. 
Should  we  see  this  as  man's  destruction  by  the  ma- 
chines he  created?  Or  should  we  agree  with  Tech- 
nocracy that  man's  opportunity  for  leisure  is  'the 
most  joyful  proclamation  in  history?' 

'Technocracy'  is  an  organization  of  engineers 
formed  in  1919  to  study  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  society  as  a  result  of  new  high-powered  in- 
ventions and  the  practical  use  of  sciences  relating 
to  man  and  his  surroundings. 

The  Technocrats  say  we  must  stop  working  so 
much!  Work  is  'old-fashioned.'  If  each  adult  in 
America  between  25  and  45  worked  but  four  hours 
a  day  and  660  hours  a  year,  a  standard  of  living 
ten  times  as  high  could  be  reached.  That  is  be- 
cause the  energy  output  of  each  man,*)  working 
through  machines,  is  increasing.  Indeed,  it  has  in- 
creased many  times  over  in  the  past  thirty  years! 

For  a  long  time  man's  output  was  measured  by 
his  individual  ability.  Then  came  the  steam  engine, 
and  then  electricity,  to  multiply  this  output  a  thou- 
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sand-fold.  Today  the  energy  available  in  machines 
and  dynamos  in  the  United  States  alone  is  esti- 
mated at  one  billion  horsepower.  Five  times  the 
population  of  the  earth  could  not  accomplish  the 
work  that  this  vast  energy  can  accomplish.  Man 
must  give  up  the  idea  of  earning  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  Society  must  be  reorganized  on 
a  new  basis — the  basis  of  plenty,  instead  of  scar- 
city; the  basis  of  leisure,  instead  of  work. 

Technocrats,  as  yet,  offer  no  definite  suggestion 
of  the  way  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  They  merely 
point  to  the  situation  and  show  what  is  wrong  and 
what  changes  are  desirable.  Among  other  things, 
they  would  cut  man's  working  time  to  a  few  hours, 
do  away  with  the  whole  monetary  system,  and  reg- 
ulate the  production  of  factories  by  the  needs  of 
the  population.  America,  with  its  vast  natural  re- 
sources, and  its  splendid  equipment  of  energy- 
producing  machines,**)  is  in  a  position  to  lead  the 
world  into  a  new  era — an  era  in  which  man  will 
search  for  ways  of  living,  instead  of  ways  in  which 
to  earn  a  living. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  human  beings 
might  employ  this  new  leisure  to  good  advantage. 
We  have  achieved  miracles  in  the  age  of  mechan- 
ical invention  through  which  we  have  just  passed. 
But  social  invention  is  miles  behind.  While  our 
bodies  dwell  in  skyscrapers  or  are  carried  about  by 
airplanes,  some  of  our  ideas  about  human  relations 
hark  back  to  the  log  cabin  stage  of  development. 

Social  invention  will  affect  laws,  government, 
medicine,  war,  distribution  of  wealth,  education, 
mental  hygiene,  economics,  treatment  of  crime,  in- 
ternational relations — scores  of  other  things  which 
we  little  dream  need  changing.  We  take  our  pres- 
ent social  systems  for  granted. 


With  more  leisure,  people  will  have  time  to  read 
widely,  to  compare  ideas,  to  talk  and  think  more. 
When  they  do,  they  will  see  more  clearly  than  they 
do  now  that  the  human  race  needs  improvements 
in  ways  by  which  people  can  live  peaceably  and 
happily  together,  just  as  much  as  it  needs  improve- 
ments in  storage  batteries,  Diesel  engines,  and 

gyroscopes! 

*       *       * 

The  writer  of  the  above  is  evidently  one  who 
sees  things  clearly  and  is  willing  to  face  facts;  but 
he  has  not  carried  his  investigations  quite  far 
enough  to  get  all  of  the  facts.  Had  he  done  so,  he 
would  know  that  Technocracy  Inc.  has  a  very  def- 
inite design  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  aims.  Its 
Social  Program,  drawn  up  by  some  of  the  finest  en- 
gineers in  the  country,  is  in  definite  blueprint  form. 
Technocracy  is  the  only  organization  that  HAS  a 
definite  design  for  the  operation  of  our  high-energy 
civilization.  This  information  is  available  to  any  and 
all  who  will  take  the  time  to  investigate  it.  Tech- 
nocracy magazines  are  available  on  many  news- 
stands over  the  country,  and  the  magazines  and 
other  literature  are  to  be  had  through  any  Tech- 
nocracy Section  or  from  the  publishers.  The  Tech- 
nocracy Study  Course,  and  a  number  of  pamphlets, 
are  in  many  public  libraries.  Free  leaflets  will  be 
sent  on  request. — The  Editor. 


*)  Man's  individual  energy  output  is  such  an  insignif- 
icant part  of  the  whole  that  Technocracy's  plan  of 
operation  ignores  it  and  deals  only  with  extraneous 
or  non-human  energy,  which  even  now  does  more 
than  98  percent  of  all  the  work  of  production. 

**)  Machines  do  not  produce  energy:  they  use  energy 
to  do  work.  Engines  convert  the  energy  of  the 
fossil  fuels,  waterfalls,  etc.,  into  use  forms  for  the 
operation  of  machines. 


VETERANS  OUT  IN  THE  COLD 


LANSFORD,  Pa.,  Jan.  16.  — War  veterans  picketed 
every  mine  in  the  Panther  Valley  today  in  what  a  spokes- 
man for  the  ex-G.  Is  called  a  "battle  for  jobs." 

Six  thousand  anthracite  miners  refused  to  cross  the 
picket  lines  and  went  home. 

About  65  veterans  resumed  their  picketing  this  morning 
in  Lansford,  many  wearing  uniforms  and  carrying  banners 
saying:  "We  Can't  Live  on  Promises,"  "We  Fought  for 
the  U.  S.  A.  and  Now  We're  Discarded,"  and  "Welcome 
Home,  for  What?" 

The  ex-G.  I.'s,  averaging  20  years  in  age  and  most  of 
them  without  previous  employment,  complained  the  com- 
pany hired  "outsiders"  during  the  war  and  that  there  are 
no  mine  jobs  now  for  Panther  Valley  residents,  who,  they 
said,  have  virtually  no  other  form  of  employment. 
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"If  we  had  stayed  home,"  spokesmen  for  the  veterans 
explained,  "we  would  have  gotten  these  jobs  as  they  be- 
came available.  We  could  have  claimed  industrial  defer- 
ment and  we'd  be  working  today,  steady  and  at  good 
wages.  Instead,  we  went  into  service  and  outsiders  came 
in  here  to  take  the  jobs  that  should  have  been  ours." 

Said  another  picket:  "We  waited  a  long  time  to  come 
home  and  we  want  to  stay  home.  We  want  jobs  at  home. 
Let  those  who  came  here  for  the  war  'gravy'  go  back 
where  they  came  from." 

Meanwhile,  a  spokesman  for  the  group  which  came  to 
the  valley  to  work  during  the  war  asserted  the  miners  came 
here  in  good  faith  to  accept  jobs  and  said  the  men  have 
families  whom  they  don't  want  to  make  suffer  by  their  los- 
ing their  jobs. — Associated  Press. 
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WHAT  NEXT! 


REFRIGERATION  BY  AIR 

A  NEW  REFRIGERATOR  weighing  only  19  lbs.  and 
capable  of  carrying  100  lbs.  of  perishables  was  developed 
for  American  Airlines  .  .  .  The  unit,  which  is  called  Keep- 
Rite,  is  filled  with  dry  ice  which  in  evaporating  becomes 
gaseous  carbon  dioxide.  The  high  pressure  produced  by 
the  gas  operates  the  mechanism,  which  is  described  as  a 
combination  gas  engine  and  compressor.  Enough  dry  ice 
can  be  stored  in  the  unit  to  operate  it  for  4  days.  The 
temperature  can  be  maintained  from  64  degrees  above  to 
40  degrees  below  zero  F.  Since  the  unit  is  always  pressur- 
ized, bottled  goods  can  be  transported  at  high  altitudes 
without  danger  of  the  stopper  popping.  The  refrigerator 
can  be  lifted  out  of  the  plane  and  put  on  a  truck  without 
disturbing  the  contents. — American  Aviation. 

NEW  FABRIC  MADE  FROM  CHICKEN 
FEATHERS 

WITH  THE  AID  of  a  new  preservation  method  de- 
veloped by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
calls  for  use  of  common  salt  and  hydrochloric  acid,  chicken 
feathers  can  now  be  used  in  making  a  new  type  of  cloth. 
More  than  a  hundred  million  pounds  of  feathers  ordinarily 
are  wasted  each  year  because  they  decompose  too  rapidly 
to  permit  their  collection  and  processing.  As  described  in 
the  January  issue  of  "Coronet,"  the  feathers  are  processed 
into  a  light-weight,  woolly  or  furry  appearing  thread.  Sci- 
entists have  found  that  feathers  and  wool  makes  a  fabric 
warmer  than  wool. 

FAST  MASONRY  DRILL 

A  NEW  TYPE  MASONRY  DRILL,  made  by  Car- 
boloy  Co.,  Inc.,  Detroit,  is  claimed  to  cut  through  con- 
crete faster  than  any  other  available  tool.  It  is  said  to 
have  drilled  thousands  of  conduit  holes  in  concrete  ships 
built  by  Concrete  Ship  Constructors,  National  City,  Calif., 
ten  times  faster  than  was  previously  possible.  The  effi- 
ciency is  attributed  to  the  drill's  blade  which  is  made  of 
Carboloy  cemented  carbide,  the  hardest  metal  yet  pro- 
duced. The  drill  eliminates  the  customary  prolonged  ham- 
mering and  can  drill  an  average  of  300  holes  before  requir- 
ing sharpening  in  contrast  to  the  frequent  resharpening 
needed  by  regularly  used  star  drills. 

— Western  Metals,  Aug.  1945. 

YEAST  VS.  FAMINE 

GROWTH  OF  A  SPECIAL  YEAST  high  in  protein 
and  the  B  vitamins  is  being  undertaken  in  the  West  Indies 
with  the  expectation  that  the  highly  concentrated  nutrient 
of  the  product  m  a  y  be  especially  valuable  in  war-torn 
Europe.  The  yeast  product  has  a  protein  content  of  40  to 
50  percent  and  is  expected  to  cost  about  12  cents  a  pound, 
when  produced  from  sugar  cane  grown  in  Jamaica.  The 
average  person's  daily  requirement  of  protein  and  B  vita- 
min is  reported  to  be  met  by  about  half  an  ounce  of  the 
concentrated  yeast — -Scientific  American,  Jan  1946. 

TELEVISION  SHOPPING  IS  READY  TO 
START 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  23.— Husbands  who  have  trouble 
keeping  their  bank  accounts  in  focus  with  the  little  wom- 
an's outlay  for  new  clothes  may  be  in  for  a  new  shock. 

Television  shopping — which  would  permit  her  to  buy  a 
complete  outfit  without  leaving  the  house — needs  only  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
become  a  fact. — Seattle  Times. 
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LIGNIN,  A  SOIL  BUILDER 

LIGNIN,  A  WASTE  PRODUCT  of  paper  and  pulp 
mills,  may  be  an  important  factor  in  the  nation's  soil  con- 
servation and  improvement  program  .  .  .  experiments  show 
that  the  use  of  lignin  to  supply  depleted  soils  with  humus 
and  organic  matter  can  increase  the  efficiency  of  these  soils 
about  20  percent. 

At  present,  2,000,000  tons  of  lignin  are  discharged  an- 
nually as  a  waste  product  into  streams  where  it  pollutes 
the  water. — Science  News  Letter. 

CANDY  WITH  LESS  SUGAR  DEVELOPED 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  24.— (AP)— Streamlined  candies 
that  keep  figures  streamlined  soon  can  help  beat  the  sugar 
shortage. 

The  new  mixture,  made  of  citrus  peel,  was  developed  in 
California.  Government  experts  said  it  'has  the  taste,  tex- 
ture and  appearance  of  cream  centers  used  in  the  finest 
quality  candy,  but  requires  only  half  as  much  sugar. 

AIR  CONDITIONED  TRANSIT  COACH 

AN  AIR  CONDITIONED  TROLLEY  COACH  built 
by  the  Pullman  Standard  Car  Co.  will  soon  be  placed  in 
service  on  the  city  transit  system  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The 
desirability  of  air  conditioning  local  transit  vehicles  has 
long  been  recognized,  but  the  development  of  practical 
equipment  has  been  complicated  by  the  heavy  weight  and 
high  cost  of  equipment.  Because  of  the  frequent  opening 
and  shutting  of  doors,  twice  as  great  a  volume  of  air  must 
be  cooled  on  an  intra-city  bus.  On  the  Atlanta  trolley 
coach,  the  air  will  be  cooled  by  mechanical  refrigeration 
equipment  which  draws  electricity  from  the  overhead 
power  lines.  Sufficient  power  is  available  to  permit  high- 
speed operation  despite  the  added  weight  of  the  equipment. 

— Business  Week. 

BETTER  STEEL  CUTTING  TOOLS 

HIGH-SPEED  STEEL  TOOLS  of  all  types,  tungsten, 
molybdenum,  or  cobalt,  are  being  heat-treated  in  produc- 
tion electric  furnaces  at  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  This  method  produces  cutters  of  uniform  hardness 
to  the  sharpest  point,  eliminates  cutting  and  grinding  usu- 
ally necessary  to  remove  oxidation  and  decarburization, 
and  enables  cutters  and  dies  to  be  made  to  size  before  har- 
dening, saving  material  and  grinding  cost.  In  order  to 
achieve  these  results,  the  following  conditions  are  main- 
tained: pre-heat  and  high-heat  furnaces  are  gas-tight  elec- 
tric furnaces;  atmosphere  in  the  furnace  is  kept  free  from 
decarburizing  gases,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water  vapor  .  .  . 
furnace  atmosphere  is  enriched  slightly  with  natural  gas, 
propane  or  butane,  to  compensate  for  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere  with  carbon  dioxide  and  water  during  charging 
and  discharging  the  furnace. — Steel. 

ARTIFICIAL  FALL 

CHEMICAL  DUSTING  OF  COTTON  plants  to  cause 
their  leaves  to  fall  when  desired  in  order  to  allow  mechan- 
ical pickers  to  handle  the  crop  has  proved  successful  and 
is  now  moving  into  other  fields  of  usefulness.  Similar 
dusting  defoliates  tomato  plants  and  lets  the  sun  reach  the 
fruit  to  ripen  it  as  the  season  advances.  Removal  of  the 
leaves  from  vines  is  reported  to  simplify  harvesting  soy 
beans.  Other  applications  of  the  new  technique  are  ex- 
pected to  benefit  those  who  can't  wait  for  Nature  to  bring 
on  Fall  in  due  course.  Active  principle  of  the  dust  is  cal- 
cium cyanamide. — Scientific  American. 
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Dont  You  Believe  It  \ 


A  belief  is  an  opinion  held  without  proof.     Dare  we  rely  on  opinion 
for  our  national  direction? 


BELIEF  may  be  a  satisfactory  method  for  han- 
dling 'spiritual'  problems,  but  is  is  not  the 
workable  mechanics  for  solving  physical 
problems.  Since  a  nation's  problems  are  physical, 
straight  thinking,  reasoning  from  basic  facts,  is  nec- 
essary, rather  than  from  intuition,  beliefs,  opinions, 
and  traditions.  In  our  hesitancy  or  unwillingness 
to  think  straightly,  to  face  unpleasant  facts  and  act 
accordingly,  we  are  caught  in  a  web  of  confusion 
of  our  own  making  and  find  ourselves  floundering 
around  in  a  wilderness  of  beliefs,  opinions  and  tra- 
ditions, befogged  by  misinformation  and  exaggera- 
tions, and  bombarded  by  cleverly  fabricated  high- 
pressure  propaganda  and  ballyhoo. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  straight  thinking  is 
at  all  times  based  upon  the  correlation  of  objec- 
tively observable  (see,  feel,  hear,  taste,  smell,  etc) 
phenomena.  If  you  can  see,  feel,  hear,  taste  or 
smell  it  you  don't  have  to  believe  it;  it  is  a  fact. 
Straight  thinking  utilizes  factual  knowledge  of 
things  and  events  in  a  physical  world;  in  other 
words  it  is  the  application  of  the  scientific  method 
of  experimental  observation  and  test  to  physical 
problems,  in  order  to  determine  the  most  probable. 
On  the  other  hand,  beliefs  are  abstract  concepts 
composed  of  symbols  in  the  minds  of  men  which 
are  not  reflections  of  real  things  in  a  physical 
world.  Belief  does  not  make  a  thing  so;  neither 
does  it  solve  physical  problems.  In  other  words, 
belief  is  an  opinion  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  be- 
liever, when  faced  with  a  phenomenon  or  circum- 
stance beyond  his  understanding — an  opinion  held 
without  proof. 

ERRORS  LIVE  TO  MISLEAD 

Errors  have  a  way  of  being  passed  on  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  and,  unless  checked  by 
straight  thinking,  of  remaining  to  mislead.  Too 
often  even  educated  men  endorse  the  most  ridicul- 
ous absurdities  because  they  have  failed  to  take 
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time  out  to  examine  basic  facts.  The  shadow  of 
Aristotle,  the  great  Greek  philosopher,  lay  across 
European  thinking  for  two  thousand  years.  He  and 
his  followers  believed  that  bodies  fell  at  a  speed 
proportionate  to  their  weight.  According  to  his 
opinion  and  the  beliefs  of  his  followers  it  stood  to 
reason;  it  made  common  sense;  it  was  logically  jus- 
tified; there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  This  error 
lasted  until  the  time  of  Galileo  and  was  supposed 
by  everybody  to  be  a  statement  of  truth. 

GALILEO  PROVED  HIS  POINT 

The  scientific  method  is  incompatible  with  magic, 
pure  reason,  or  common  sense;  so  in  1638  Galileo 
Galilei  published  a  monograph  in  which  he  took 
Aristotle,  the  philosopher,  to  task.  Members  of  this 
school,  said  Galileo  in  effect,  sit  comfortably  in  arm- 
chairs and  use  their  reason  concerning  events  tem- 
poral and  spiritual.  This  might  be  a  satisfactory 
method  for  spiritual  events,  but  it  is  a  poor  one  for 
temporal  events;  especially  physical  events  in  time 
and  space.  Galileo  had  substituted  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa  for  the  armchair  of  the  Schoolmen. 
He  had  climbed  the  spiral  stairs  loaded  with  as- 
sorted sizes  of  missiles.  He  had  dropped  them  one 
by  one  and  had  carefully  noted  their  rate  of  fall. 
By  this  scientific  method  of  experimental  observa- 
tion and  test  he  had  deduced  in  1591  what  later 
was  to  be  established  as  a  fact:  namely,  that  in  a 
vacuum,  bodies  regardless  of  size  would  reach  the 
ground  at  the  same  instant  as  a  leaf  or  feather 
dropped  from  an  egual  height.  Those  missiles  shat- 
tered the  armchair  school  of  physics  forever  and 
introduced  the  scientific  method  of  investigation 
into  western  civilization. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  beliefs  and 
opinions  are  having  less  and  less  effect  on  the 
world's  activities.  We  have  learned  that  to  take  for 
granted  that  which  appears  to  be,  without  invest- 
igation and  factual  verification,  is  perilous;  it  is 
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equally  dangerous  to  rely  on  intuition,  beliefs,  opin- 
ions and  traditions. 

An  enlightened  public  is  a  straight-thinking,  fac- 
tually informed  public.  Are  we  Americans  as  a 
whole  a  straight-thinking  factually  informed  public? 
The  following  sentences  taken  from  an  article  by 
Junius  B.  Wood,  under  the  heading,  'Ballyhoo  Runs 
Wild,'  (Nation's  Business,  July  1945)  reveals: 

//  Americans  often  are  puzzled  as  to  what 
their  Government  is  doing,  it  is  not  because 
the  Government  is  silent.    Its  multiple  bu- 
reaus are  constantly  telling  them.  More  than 
that,  these  bureaus  dipping  deeply  into  pub- 
lic funds,  are  also  eager  to  tell  the  people 
what  to  think  ....  An  authoritative  esti- 
mate for  last  year  is  that  the  public  paid 
$300,000,000  for  government  publicity,  pro- 
motion, propaganda  and  information  .... 
The  bureaus  mask  their  promotion  and  pro- 
paganda activities  behind  a  daily  barrage 
of  factual  information,  sentimental  features 
and  monotonous  routine. 
And  all  this  for  what?    To  divert  public  attention 
from  real  issues  and  cover  up  embarrassing  facts; 
to  persuade,  to  shape  the  public  mind  by  sheer  per- 
sistency and  volume.    In  other  words  we  are  being 
fooled  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  people  in  Aris- 
totle's time.     If  this  seems  a  bit  far-fetched,  let  us 
view  a  few  more  lines  from  the  same  article: 

Willing  to  undertake  even  more,  the  ex- 
perts recently  offered  a  program  for  control- 
ling thought  in  liberal  lands.     Under  their 
plan,  publicity  experts  and  psychologists  in 
uniform  will  tell  those  people  what  has  been 
happening  in  the  outside  world.    Similar  fil- 
tering of  news  is  planned  for  China,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Japan  and  even  India.     This  same 
.  .  .  organization   would  also  decide  what 
the  American  public  should  hear  about  the 
countries  for  which  their  sons  fought  and 
died. 
Obviously   the  object  of   this  world-wide,   sys- 
tematically organized  propaganda  machine,  ad- 
ministered by  experts,  is  not  to  make  the  American 
public  think  straight,  but  rather  to  shape  the  public 
mind  to  what  to  think. 

There  is  only  one  strategy,  one  offensive  and 
one  defensive,  possible  against  systematically  or- 
ganized propaganda,  and  this  is  unemotional  and 
unbiased  straight  thinking,  reasoning  from  basic 
facts,  using  the  scientifc  method  of  observation,  ex- 


periment and  test.  To  accomplish  this  requires  a 
factually  informed,  self-disciplined,  scientific  orga- 
nization, for  one  can  readily  see  that  this  can  not 
be  successfully  done  by  individual  effort.  We  have 
such  an  organization  in  Technocracy  Inc.,  Science 
is  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  of  Technocracy  are 
spread.  The  methods  of  Technocracy,  its  analysis, 
synthesis  and  operations,  are  identical  with  those 
of  science  in  the  general  field.  They  arise  out  of 
observation,  research  and  experiment.  All  the  in- 
ternal and  external  operations  of  the  Organization 
cling  closely  to  scientific  principles.  Technocracy, 
simply  defined,  is  the  application  of  the  knowledge 
of  science  and  the  methods  of  technology  to  social 
management. 

OUR  SOCIAL  DESTINY 

America  is  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  to  fulfill  its 
social  destiny — a  destiny  made  possible  by  its 
wealth  of  resources  and  technology.  The  survival 
of  America  demands  straight  thinking.  No  people 
can  direct  or  influence  the  future  by  letting  things 
drift,  taking  things  for  granted,  relying  on  opinions 
and  beliefs,  trusting  to  luck,  avoiding  responsibili- 
ties and  passively  awaiting  the  oncoming  events. 
The  solution  can  be  reached  only  by  straight 
thinking. 

— O.  A.  Kveseth,  12237-1. 
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Road  Truce  Ends 


Strife  between  the  states  over  levies  and 
restraints  on  trucking  hits  old  tempo  and 
early  reforms  are  unlikely. 

THE  perpetual  warfare  between  truck  operators 
and  state  legislatures,  who  may  or  may  not 
be  influenced  by  railroad  lobbies,  has  flared 
up  again  after  a  truce  that  military  and  transporta- 
tion demands  forced  upon  them  (BW  Aug.  21,  43, 
pa.  34). 

On  January  first,  Virginia's  Governor,  Colgate 
W.  Darden,  Jr.,  re-imposed  the  state's  two  percent 
gross  receipts  tax  on  out-of-state  truckmen.  North 
Carolina  immediately  lashed  back  with  a  demand 
that  Virginia  trucks  buy  a  contract  hauler  license 
or  pay  a  six  percent  gross  receipts  tax.  Ohio  joined 
the  fray  by  forcing  out-of-state  trucks  to  pay  public 
utility  fees  as  of  Dec.  15th,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia threatened  Virginia  with  such  a  host  of  re- 
quirements that  few  Virginia  carriers  would  dare  to 
cross  the  Potomac. 

But  reciprocal  tax  skirmishes  are  only  a  part  of 
the  over-all  struggle  that  probably  will  never  cease 
entirely  between  groups  with  as  divergent  interests 
as  revenue-hungry  states,  highway  builders  with  a 
budget,  passenger  auto  associations,  railways,  air 
freight  services,  and  the  three  million  owners  of 
some  4,600,000  trucks. 

WARTIME  RELAXATION 

Fairly  liberal  regulations  agreed  to  during  the 
war  lowered  the  walls  between  states  by  upping 
loads  permissible  on  trucks,  and  by  increasing  al- 
lowable width,  height  and  length  of  both  trucks  and 
buses. 

New  regulations  aiming  at  standardization,  which 
may  never  be  wholly  achieved  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem,  are  now  in  order.  To  at- 
tempt them  the  highway  transport  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials 
will  present  its  plan  for  size  and  weights  of  vehicles 
at  the  Oklahoma  City  meeting  of  its  executives  on 
January  29th.  Chairman  of  the  committee  is  H.  S. 
Fairbanks,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Public 
Roads  Administration. 

No  immediate  peace  is  foreseen  because  the  plan 
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will  have  to  be  voted  on  by  the  48  state  members 
of  the  association,  and  41  legislatures  are  not  slated 
to  convene  until  1947.  Twenty-five  states  attempted 
revision  in  1945,  but  only  a  dozen  succeeded.  The 
most  drastic  limits  are  in  Kentucky.  The  war 
emergency  regulations  which  were  considered 
fairly  liberal  to  truckmen,  allowed  trucks  eight  feet 

wide,  35  feet  long,  and  12V2  feet  high  in  all  states. 

*       *       * 

The  above  news  item  appeared  in  Business 
Week  of  January  12.  It  depicts  one  phase  of  the 
confusion  that  is  inevitable  if  we  attempt  to  resume 
the  methods  of  control  in  effect  before  the  war.  The 
war  has,  if  anything,  increased  sectional  competi- 
tion, because  war  production  developed  new  indus- 
trial capacity  in  districts  that  were  previously  agri- 
cultural. Reconversion  and  the  increased  distribu- 
tion of  consumer  goods  will  bring  increased  inter- 
state truck  traffic. 

The  'complexity  of  the  problem'  demands  the  im- 
mediate installation  of  an  over-all  design  of  opera- 
tion with  uniform  scientific  regulations  on  a  Conti- 
nental scale.  To  wait  until  all  the  states  are  ready 
to  agree  on  a  political  basis  is  to  doom  any  such 
action  to  defeat.  This  is  a  problem  for  engineers 
and  not  for  politicians. 

'Reciprocal  tax  skirmishes  between  revenue- 
hungry  states'  are  a  sorry  substitute  for  intelligent 
operation  of  our  high-energy  civilization. 

—The  Editor. 

Dynamo  Definitions 

Offered  for  the  purpose  of  generating  social 
investigation. 

PREJUDICE:  A  lazy  man's  method  of  avoiding  the 
drudgery  of  thinking. 

POLITICS:  The  practice  of  desensitizing  the  cere- 
bral area  en  mass  through  the  power  of  sug- 
gestion. Fraudulently  claimed  by  its  practi- 
tioners to  be  beneficial  to  those  who  will  sub- 
mit to  it. 

BUSINESS:  Socially  objectionable  activity  to  per- 
petuate stratified  income  brackets. 

COMPETITION:  A  pleasant  human  endeavor  per- 
verted by  modern  society  in  the  pursuit  of  indi- 
vidual monetary  rewards. 

OPINION:  A  confession  of  ignorance  of  the  facts. 
— George  B.  Conner,  M.A.L. 
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From  the  Question  Period 

ISN'T  THERE  DANGER  THAT  THE  ENERGY  CER- 
TIFICATE WILL  BE  COUNTERFEITED? 

There  would  be  no  point  in  doing  so.  In  the  first 
place,  each  one  will  require  the  signature  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  issued,  and  possibly  his  finger- 
prints. In  the  second  place,  when  everyone  can 
have  all  he  can  possibly  use  without  resorting  to 
such  methods,  why  should  he  even  think  of  it?  It 
would  be  equivalent  to  trying  to  steal  a  meal  at  a 
free  lunch  counter.  Lastly,  since  all  unused  Certifi- 
cates will  be  cancelled  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  gain  anyway.  This 
shows  how  valid  is  Technocracy's  claim  that  crime 
would  be  practically  eliminated  by  the  installation 
of  Technocracy. 

WHY  DO  TECHNOCRATS  SO  INSISTENTLY  RE- 
PUDIATE ANY  HUMANITARIAN  MOTIVE  IN 
THEIR  WORK?  SURELY  THE  EFFORT  TO  END 
TOIL  AND  WANT  AND  HUMAN  MISERY  IS  COM- 
MENDABLE AND  WORTHY  OF  SUPPORT. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  confronting  the 
speakers  and  writers  for  Technocracy  is  the  effort 
to  bring  about  a  realization  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic that  Technocracy  represents  a  totally  new  ap- 
proach to  the  social  problems  confronting  America. 
The  design  of  Technocracy  is  a  scientifically 
worked  out  solution  to  a  specific  problem,  having 
specific  characteristics.  It  is  as  objective  and  im- 
personal as  the  solution  of  a  mathematical  equa- 
tion. The  social  problem  confronting  us  has  cer- 
tain concrete,  physical  characteristics.  The  Tech- 
nate  is  designed  to  meet  and  solve  these  specific 
points.  The  one  criterion  used  in  measuring  and 
evaluating  each  step  in  the  design  is,  'Will  it  work?' 
The  fact  that  the  resulting  design  promises  to  fulfill 
the  hopes  and  longings  of  uncounted  generations 
of  humanity  is  simply  a  fortunate  circumstance. 
The  important  thing  to  realize  is  that  even  if  this 
scientific  solution  to  America's  problem  promised 
unpleasant  results,  it  would  still  be  the  only  work- 
able answer,  because  it  alone  is  based  upon  a  com- 
plete, objective,  and  scientific  study  of  the  problem 
itself.  As  a  humanitarian  project,  this  organization 
would  have  no  more  claim  upon  public  support 
than  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  humanitarian  organ- 
izations. As  a  scientific  body,  it  presents  a  unique 
approach  to  our  problems,  and  commands  the  ac- 
tive aid  of  every  intelligent  American. 
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WHAT  SELF-HELP  WILL  BE  ACCORDED  LABOR, 
UNDER  THE  OPERATION  OF  TECHNOCRACY,  TO 
REPLACE  THE  WEAPONS  OF  THE  STRIKE,  COL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING,  BOYCOTT,  ETC.? 

The  weapons  of  labor  are  used  for  one  of  two 
purposes  at  present:  to  obtain  either  better  wages 
or  better  working  conditions,  or  both.  In  a  Tech- 
nate,  every  adult  will  receive  an  equal  'income' — 
that  is,  an  equal  claim  against  the  goods  produced 
and  the  services  rendered.  This  eliminates  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  strike  for  higher  wages.  As  to  working 
conditions,  from  an  engineering  point  of  view  poor 
working  conditions  are  wasted  and  inefficient, 
and  could  not  be  tolerated  in  a  scientifically  oper- 
ated State.  The  best  possible  working  conditions 
will  be  a  normal  part  of  all  productive  processes. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  weapons  of  organized  la- 
bor will  no  longer  be  needed.  They  will  simply 
fall  into  disuse. 

WHY  NOT  SEND  OUR  GOODS  ABROAD?  DO 
NOT  THE  EUROPEANS  NEED  OUR  SURPLUS 
GOODS  ? 

This  country  and  this  Continent  have  never  to 
date  produced  a  surplus  of  any  consumer  commod- 
ity. We  have  upon  numerous  occasions  produced 
more  goods  of  one  type  than  we  could  sell  at 
a  profit.  We  have  never  produced  more  than  we 
could  use. 

We  would  do  well  to  postpone  our  consideration  of 
how  to  dispose  of  surplus  goods  until  such  time  as 
we  have  such  goods  on  hand.  It  should  be  noted 
also  that  the  goods  now  being  shipped  abroad  are 
being  sent  to  Europe  and  elsewhere  not  primarily 
because  they  are  needed  more  desperately  there 
than  at  home,  but  in  order  to  bolster  the  economic 
systems  of  the  world,  our  own  included. 

WHAT  ABOUT  SMUGGLING,  BLACK  MARKETS, 
BOOT-LEGGING,  ADULTERATION  OF  GOODS, 
ETC.,  IN  A  TECHNATE? 

The  activities  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
others,  closely  related  in  character,  such  as  the 
production  of  inferior  quality  clothing,  are  indulged 
in  for  just  one  reason:  they  are  profitable.  The 
Price  System  reserves  its  highest  awards  for  those 
who  are  most  successful  in  carrying  out  business  of 
this  type.  In  a  Technate  such  behavior  would  come 
to  an  abrupt  end,  not  because  of  legislation  against 
it,  but  because  no  one  would  any  longer  benefit 
from  smuggling  or  black  markets  or  kindred  enter- 
prises. All  of  these  activities  are  children  of  scar- 
city, and  could  not  exist  in  a  state  of  abundance. 
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COVER  PICTURE 

392  Ton  Hammerhead  Fixed-base  Crane 
used  for  fitting  out  ships  in  the  League  Island 
Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia.  The  crane  has  a 
capacity  of  392  tons  at  115  foot  radius  on  the 
main  hoist,  and  56  tons  on  the  auxiliary  hoist 
at  190  foot  radius.  The  total  crane  height  is 
245  feet  over  all  and  its  weight  is  3500  tons. 
.  .  .  The  machinery  house  has  a  35-ton  over- 
head traveling  crane,  electrically  operated, 
for  servicing  the  machinery  units.  A  radio 
lookout  tower  is  mounted  on  top  of  the  truss. 
An  elevator  provides  the  means  of  reaching 
all  parts  of  the  structure. 

— Pholos  by  courtesy  Industrial  Brownhoist  Corporation. 
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NEW  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Vehicular  radio-telephone 
promised  for  the  near  future 

THE  establishment  of  vehicular  radio-telephone 
service  in  some  of  our  leading  cities  has  been 
planned  by  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
Telephone  calls  will  be  sent  and  received  by  sub- 
scribers in  the  following  manner:  A  person  initiat- 
ing a  call  from  a  regular  desk  phone  to  a  vehicle 
dials  the  vehicular  operator  and  gives  her  the  call 
number  of  the  vehicle.  This  part  of  the  call  is  sent 
over  regular  telephone  wires.  The  vehicular  oper- 
ator sends  the  signal  over  the  proper  radio  channel 
by  dialing  the  code  number  assigned  to  that  partic- 
ular vehicle.  The  occupant  of  the  car  is  notified  by 
an  audible  or  visible  signal  and  he  picks  up  a  dash- 
board telephone  to  start  the  conversation.  A  push 
button  is  used  to  switch  from  'receive'  to  'send.'  The 
occupant  of  the  vehicle  e  g  u  i  p  p  e  d  with  radio- 
telephone makes  a  call  by  picking  up  his  telephone 
and  pushing  the  'talk'  button  to  signal  the  vehicular 
operator.  The  number  is  given  to  the  operator,  and 
the  call  goes  through  as  usual. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  three  types  of  mobile 
service:  a  general  two-way  telephone  service  be- 
tween any  regular  telephone  and  any  mobile  unit; 
a  special  two-way  dispatch  service  between  a  par- 
ticular dispatching  office  and  specified  mobile  units 
provided  for  by  a  direct  line  from  the  dispatcher  to 
the  central  telephone  office;  and  a  one-way  signal- 
ing service  through  which  the  operator  of  the  vehi- 
cle can  be  contacted.  In  large  metropolitan  areas 
full  coverage  will  be  provided  by  having  a  number 
of  transmitters  and  fixed  receiving  stations  located 
throughout  the  city.  Plans  are  also  being  made  to 
furnish  the  system  to  conveyances  operating  on 
inter-city  highways  and  adjacent  waterways,  but 
the  city  system  will  be  installed  first.  The  system 
will  service  motor  vehicles  of  all  types,  harbor  and 
river  craft  operating  within  the  areas,  and  other 
transportation  facilities  such  as  trolley  cars,  ele- 
vated trains,  and  railway  engines. 

— Bell  Laboratories  Record,  Aug.  1945. 

POST-WAR  FOG 

THAT  DEVICE  TO  LIFT  FOGS  was  o.  k.  for  war 
purposes,  but  hardly  suitable  at  this  time.  Dispel  fog  and 
you  deprive  the  post-war  planner  of  his  natural  habitat. 

— Seattle  Times  Editorial. 
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Technocracy's   Scientific  Approach 


^HART  No.  7.— Chart  No.  3  of  this  series  (NWT  No.  112) 
^^  showed  how  the  'lazy  S'  curve  is  common  to  all  types 
cf  growth.  This  type  of  growth-curve  is  likewise  coin- 
mcn  to  all  social  and  production  trends.  The  business  trend 
is  illustrated  in  the  above  chart,  which  represents  specific- 
ally the  production  of  the  basic  industrial  product  pig  iron, 
throughout  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years.  With  the 
introduction  of  technology,  business  started  an  upward  climb 
which  at  first  was  fairly  smooth  and  steady.  Note  that  as 
the  production  line  climbs,  became  of  attempts  at  control 
by  price  it  wavers  and  begins  to  oscilliate,  the  oscilliations 
beccming  more  pronounced  and  the  extremes  closer  together 
as  the  mean  curve  lifts  in  conformity  with  the  natural  law. 
Nowhere  is  any  circle  cr  'business  cycle'  indicated:  it  is  a 
steady  progression.  The  trend  is  unilateral  and  irreversible. 
It  is  a  record  in  human  suffering,  for  each  depression  sinks 
us  deeper  in  misery.  Note  that  the  last  depression  took  us 
within  21  percent  of  complete  shutdown.  We  are  now  slip- 
ping again.  How  far  will  we  go  this  time?  Complete  shut- 
down? That  means  a  chaotic  state  from  which  we  may 
never  emerge. 


The  real  job  of  Technocracy  is  one  of  anticipation  and 
preparation  for  the  future  of  America.  America  is  approach- 
ing a  time  when  a  decision  will  have  to  be  made.  There 
must  be  a  mass  movement  of  a  large  majority  of  Americans 
if  we  are  to  avoid  the  threatened  disaster  that  appears  si- 
multaneously with  the  imminent  opportunity  for  social  bet- 
terment. Otherwise  we  will  perish  in  a  maelstrom  of  mob 
hysteria. 

The  situation  we  are  facing  is  a  unique  experience  in  hu- 
man affairs.  A  combination  of  both  opportunity  and  disas- 
ter potentials  is  present  in  the  breaking  down  of  the  Price 
System  method  of  control.  We  cannot  escape  the  experi- 
ence. We  can  drift  to  disaster  or  steer  through  to  social 
betterment.  To  steer  through  requires  anticipation,  under- 
standing and  training  that  do  not  exist  in  Price  System 
controls.  The  Organization  of  Technocracy  is  designed  to 
supply  this  training  and  direction.  Of  necessity,  the  whole 
operation  must  be  placed  on  a  voluntary  basis  without  angels, 
subsidies,  or  endowments;  without  salaries,  wages  or  com- 
missions; and  without  reserves  or  debts.  In  this  Technoc- 
racy is  unique  also. 


TO  LABOR 


MONEY,  AS  WE  KNOW  IT,  has  no  definite  value.    It  fluctuates 
as  to  what  it  will  buy  according  to  the  supply  that  the  banks 
let  out,  much  as  the  prices  of  potatoes  and  eggs  and  meat  fluc- 
tuate under  speculative  manipulation. 

THE  BANKS,  controlling  the  money  of  the  country,  may  legally 
loan  credit,  in  terms  of  money,  up  to  ten  times  the  sum  of  all  the 
money  they  hold,  the  borrowers  checking  against  their  borrowed 
credit  for  labor  and  supplies. 

WAGES,  JOBS,  AND  WORKERS  also  fluctuate  in  quantity, 
price,  and  worth  to  the  possessor  and  user.  We  recall  two  ship- 
wrights on  the  same  job  and  drawing  the  same  pay;  but  the  one — 
about  half  as  big  as  the  other — would  do  twice  as  much  work.  It 
was  a  matter  of  averages.  Today  some  power-driven  machine  would 
do  twice  as  much  as  both  of  them,  and  at  one-tenth  the  money  cost. 

UNDER  THE  POWER-TECHNOLOGY  TREND  of  today  and 
tomorrow,  fewer  and  fewer  man-hours  in  industry — a  minor  fraction 
of  the  available  supply — will  be  producing  more  goods  than  can  be 
sold;  while  soon,  all  of  labor,  EMPLOYED  AND  UNEMPLOYED, 
will  be  doing  a  jig-time  dance  after  purchasing-power  on  the  red-hot 
grid  of  America's  final  depression. 

THE  QUESTION  IS:  Why  longer  make  the  futile  attempt  to 
measure  your  life  energy  and  your  physical  needs  in  terms  of  that 
wholly  undependable  commodity — money — the  entire  supply  of 
which  is  devised  and  manipulated  by  a  very  small  group  so  as  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  ? 

ABLE  AMERICAN  ENGINEERS  saw  this  debacU  many  years 
ago.  Not  content  to  leave  it  at  that,  they  worked  out  a  distribution 
system,  based  on  the  Energy  Certificate,  that  will,  when  adopted, 
hand  to  our  entire  North  American  citizenry,  not  a  30  percent  raise 
in  bankers'  debt  tokens  (money)  to  organized  labor  only,  but  an 
individually-chosen,  per  capita  share  of  all  the  wealth  and  services 
American  genius  and  power  can  produce;  and  will  do  it  all  on  short 
hours,  without  violence,  and  without  money  or  price. 

INVESTIGATE  TECHNOCRACY  NOW ! 

— F.  D.  Linkletter,  12247-3. 
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Williamsburg  Houses,  the  'city-within-a-city'  slum  clearance  project.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

AN  OASIS  IN   A  SLUM  WILDERNESS 


THIS  aerial  photograph  shows  huge 
Williamsburg  Houses,  the  'city- 
within-a-city'  slum-clearance  project 
within-a-city'  slum-cleara  nee  project 
erected  in  Brooklyn  by  the  Public 
Works  Administration.  PWA  allotted 
$13,459,000  for  the  job.  the  largest 
housing  project  of  its  kind  ever  un- 
dertaken in  the  United  States.  The 
development  provides  homes  for  1,622 
families  and  is  operated  by  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority. 

T  houg  h    this    project    replaces    12 


blocks  of  congested  Brooklyn  slums, 
it  i-  a'most  lost  in  the  vast  expanse  of 
ancient  houses  surrounding  it.  Only 
the  urgent  necessities  of  war  and  the 
critical  shortage  of  investment  oppor- 
tunities for  lnrge  financial  institutions 
have  forced  the  development  of  a  few 
Mich  projects  in  the  — >ost  crowded 
centers  of  our  big  cities.  As  long  as 
it  is  more  profitable  to  operate  the 
slum  housing  it  will  not  be  replaced 
under  the  Price  System. 
(See  the  article  'Tomorrow's  Homes,' 
page  14  this  issue.) 


COVER  PICTURE.— This  photo 
shows  a  model  of  a  proposed  new- 
public  school,  P.S.  33,  adjacent  to  the 
Elliott  Hou'es  in  the  Chelsea  District 
of  New  York's  lower  West  Side.  Note 
the  open  parking  space  and  trees,  with 
ample  light  and  air,  for  both  the  school 
and  the  apartment  house  in  the  back- 
ground.— Wide  World  Photos, 
"round. 

—Wide  World  Photos. 


'.  .  .  Technocracy  ...  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic 
reconstruction  which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical  accord 
with  the  age  in  which  we  live.' 

— Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  In  Economic  History  of  the  Western 
World,  as  quoted  by  Encyclopedia  Americana. 
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Flexible  Fact  Finding 


American  history  shows  but  one  committee  devoted  to  a  study  of  social 
trends  set  up  on  a  scientific  basis  of  complete  research  and  a  program 
for  action  based  on  that  research. 


SINCE  the  first  Congress  met  in  1789  the  na- 
tional legislature  has  created  approximately 
500  investigating  committees.  These  com- 
mittees have  been  commissioned  to  investigate 
everything  under  the  political  sun — and  not  a 
few  things  never  before  exposed  to  the  flickering 
rays  of  even  that  feeble  orb.  Latest  of  these 
ubiquitous  bodies  promises  to  be  the  alleged 
'fact-finding  committee'  for  which  President  Tru- 
man asked  authorization  early  last  December. 
As  this  is  written  the  proposal,  carefully  shorn 
of  the  features  offensive  to  either  management  or 
labor,  has  received  committee  approval.  Since 
the  deletions  from  the  President's  original  pro- 
posals leave  the  measure  quite  innocuous  it  will 
in  all  probability  receive  congressional  blessing 
as  well. 

ONLY  FOR  THE  BRAVE 

On  the  surface  it  would  appear  that  the  pro- 
posal to  set  up  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  the  facts  behind  current  labor- 
management  disputes  represents  a  firm  step  in 
the  direction  of  a  scientific  approach  to  at  least 
one  of  the  vexing  problems  with  which  America 
currently  is  beset.  However,  a  quick  stroll 
through  the  congressional  morgue  where  lie  the 
mouldering  bones  of  hundreds  of  now  defunct 
such  committees  leaves  one  something  less  than 
dewey-eyed  with  hopeful  expectation.  We  sug- 
gest that  chronic  hope-for-the-besters  turn  aside 
here,  down  the  hallway  of  Things-as-we-wish- 
they-were,  while  braver  souls  go  on  a  tombstone- 
reading  expedition  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  prede- 


cessors of  the  President's  newest  bundle  from  the 
political  heavens. 

Two  inescapable  conclusions  will  be  borne  in 
upon  us  as  we  proceed  on  this  stroll  down  the 
ghostly  corridors  of  congressional  records.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  obvious  fact  that  most  of  these 
impressively-named  bodies  have  in  turn  covered 
essentially  the  same  territory  as  was  covered  by 
the  preceding  committee,  simply  bringing  that 
information  up  to  date.  At  this  point  someone  is 
certain  to  come  forward  with  a  puzzled  inquiry 
as  to  why  the  Government  has  not  set  up  a  per- 
manent research  body  responsible  for  gathering 
all  pertinent  factual  data  relating  to  social  trends 
and  keeping  it  up  to  date,  so  that  the  information 
will  be  constantly  available  for  the  guidance  of 
the  crew  on  our  Ship  of  State. 

There  is  a  perfectly  sound  explanation  for  the 
off-again,  on-again  committee  method:  first,  since 
political  leadership  is  never  directional  leader- 
ship, what  is  due  to  occur  tomorrow  is  of  vastly 
less  interest  and  importance  than  what  happened 
yesterday.  Furthermore,  the  primary  purpose  of 
these  periodic  investigations  is  not  the  gathering 
of  facts,  but  furnishing  the  voting  public  with 
spiritual  comfort — producing  the  illusion  that  as 
soon  as  our  statesmen  find  out  what  knocked 
them  down  they  will  be  ready  to  deal  summarily 
with  the  culprit.  Anyway,  it  should  be  understood 
that  Republican  facts  are  of  no  possible  use  to  a 
Democratic  administration,  and  vice  versa. 

The  second  conclusion  arrived  at  on  this  tour 
is  that  the  more  recent  the  committee,  the  more 
trivial  are  the  facts  they  discover.    An  investiga- 
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tion  conducted  by  a  group  known  as  the  Pujo  Com- 
mittee in  1913  brought  out  facts  concerning  bank- 
ing, the  selling  of  securities,  and  the  activities  of 
the  stock  market  in  general  which  were  far  more 
comprehensive  than  the  similar  information  under- 
lying the  reforms  in  those  fields  instituted  by  the 
New  Deal.  The  final  report  of  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Committee,  made  in  1916,  anticipated  the  need 
for  the  Wagner  Act,  and  uncovered  much  other  ma- 
terial which  has  remained  unused.  The  reports  of 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  are 
the  essence  of  caution  by  comparison  with  the  Com- 
mittee reports  which  preceded  the  Sherman  Act, 
although  they  cover  the  same  basic  territory. 
Whether  the  diminishing  weight  of  reported  facts  is 
due  to  a  decline  in  the  dramatic  guality  of  current 
history  or  to  the  increasing  experience  in  the  selec- 
tion of  facts  enjoyed  by  contemporary  committees 
will  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Now  for  a  guick  glance  at  the  'born-died'  record 
of  a  few  representative  committees.  A  fitting  spot 
at  which  to  begin  such  a  perusal  might  be  the  crypt 
where  lie  the  remains  of  the  Social  Trends  Commit- 
tee, sired  by  ex-President  Hoover,  which  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  on  December  19,  1929.  Soothing 
assurance  that  no  special  significance  attached  to 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  at  that  particular 
time  was  given  by  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  foreword  of 
the  final  report,  where  it  was  labeled  as  merely 
routine:  'This  study,'  wrote  Mr.  Hoover,  'is  the  lat- 
est and  most  comprehensive  of  a  series,  .  .  .  begin- 
ning in  1921  with  the  report  on  "Waste  In  Industry" 
under  my  chairmanship.' 

WHAT  HAD  HIT  THEM  ? 

His  instructions  to  the  committee  upon  its  forma- 
tion would  seem  to  be  somewhat  at  variance  with 
this  nonchalance.  It  was  named,  and  we  quote  Mr. 
Hoover,  'to  direct  an  extensive  survey  into  the  sig- 
nificant social  changes  in  our  national  life  over  re- 
cent years.'  In  other  words,  it  was,  ostensibly  at 
least,  an  effort  to  find  out  what  had  knocked  them 
down  on  that  fateful  day  in  the  preceding  October. 
The  Committee  was  advised  firmly  that  it  was  not 
to  concern  itself  with  drawing  any  conclusions  or 
proposing  a  course  of  definite  future  action.  Its  du- 
ties were  strictly  historical  in  nature.  That  this  was 
clearly  understood  by  all  concerned  is  indicated  in 
these  words  from  Volume  1  of  the  section,  Policy 
and  Problems: 

We   were  not  commissioned  to  lead  the 
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people  info  some  new  land  of  promise,  but 
fo  retrace  our  recent  wanderings,  to  indicate 
and  interpret  our  ways  and  rates  of  change, 
fo  provide  maps  of  progress,  maice  observa- 
tions of  danger  zones,  point  out  helpful 
roads  of  advance,  helpful  in  finding  a  more 
intelligent  course  in  the  next  phase  of  our 
progress. 

Apparently  recognizing  that  this  business  of  seek- 
ing to  discover,  not  what  might  occur  tomorrow,  but 
rather  what  had  already  occurred,  might  find  a 
doubtful  public  reception,  the  committee  sought  to 
indicate  that  eventual  action  would  occur:  'Knowl- 
edge of  social  trends  ...  is  no  substitute  for  social 
action;  but  such  knowledge  is  an  indispensable 
basis  for  intelligent  action.'  (From  the  Prefetory 
Note.)  Quite  correct;  but  as  was  pointed  out  nearly 
a  decade  later  in  relation  to  the  reports  of  another 
such  committee,  'It  is  said  that  the  truth  shall  make 
men  free,  but  this  is  so  only  if  they  are  prepared  to 
act  upon  it.'  (I.  F.  Stone,  in  The  Nation,  April  19, 
1941.) 

SOME  OF  THE  TRENDS 

The  quickest  way  to  determine  whether  action 
did  indeed  follow  information  is  to  look  at  some  of 
the  trends  uncovered  by  the  investigation.  Research 
was  conducted  in  27  separate  fields,  of  which  the 
following  are  representative: 

1.  Mechanical  inventions  and  scientific  discover- 
ies as  agencies  of  social  change. 

2.  Changes  in   our   economic  organization   and 
their  social  consequence. 

3.  Population  trends  and  their  consequences. 

4.  Utilization  of  land  and  natural  resources. 

5.  Occupation  and  activities  of  the  unoccu- 
pied. (!) 

6.  Private  agencies  for  social  welfare. 

Of  these  investigations  only  the  last  two  could 
be  said  to  be  forward-looking,  leading  to  action. 
The  fifth  was  followed  in  time  by  the  WPA  program 
of  entertainment  for  the  unemployed,  and  the  sixth 
was  eventually  supplemented  by  public  relief. 

Since  the  report  was  intended  simply  as  a  'rec- 
ord of  our  wanderings,'  not  much  more  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  of  it.  The  foreword  of  the 
monograph  on  education  contains  these  wistful 
words: 

What  is  set  forth  here  has  been  made  as 
trustworthy  as  the  staff  could  make  it  by 
carefully  checking  with  tactual  records 
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Accuracy  and  reliability  are  more  important 
in  such   an   undertaking   than   liveliness   or 
zeal  to  do  good.     (Prot.  C.  H.  Judd,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.) 
Whether  this  passion  for  accuracy  was  respon- 
sible for  the  brief  life  of  the  Social  Trends  Commit- 
tee is  not  clearly  indicated  by  the  record.    Perhaps 
the  'significant  social  changes'  were  merely  uncom- 
monly close  to  the  surface  and  therefore  quickly 
uncovered.     In  any  case,  this  record  bears  the 
dates,  'Born  December  19,  1929;  died  (April)  1932.' 

A  more  tragic  record  is  set  forth  at  the  next 
major  committee  resting-place.  This  is  the  National 
Resources  Board,  set  up  by  President  Roosevelt  with 
the  following  nebulous  aims  as  quoted  in  The  Com- 
monwealth for  July  2,  1943: 

To  build  'a  dynamic  economy  with  fair 
distribution  of  the  resulting  gains  through- 
out the  community,  the  organization  of  this 
economy  upon  the  basis  of  democratic  con- 
trols and  cooperation,  the  organization  of  a 
jural  order  of  the  world  within  which  socie- 
ties can  live  in  peace  and  freedom.' 
This  committee,  set  up  in  days  of  peace  and  de- 
pression, carried  over  into  the  war  era.    It  was  de- 
cided that  rather  than  simply  disband  it  and  forget 
the  whole  thing,  it  would  undergo  some  modifica- 
tion  and   produce   recommendations   for   post-war 
planning.     Accordingly  it  issued  an  18-page  book- 
let in  August,  1941,  entitled  'After  Defense,  What?' 
It  set  up  four  objectives.    Briefly,  these  were:    One, 
maintain  a  national  income  of  one  hundred  billion 
dollars.     Two,  enlarge  social  security,  and  pay  de- 
fense wages  for  a  forty-hour  week.     Three,  modi- 
fied free  industry,  with  opportunity  for  private  ini- 
tiative, but  cooperative  industrial  advancement  un- 
der  government   leadership.     Four,    nourishment, 
clothing,  shelter,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness for  everyone  in  the  nation. 

$50,000  AND  A  REVOLVER 

As  to  how  this  was  to  be  accomplished,  the  com- 
mittee pointed  out  loftily  that  the  Plan  'points  only 
the  directions,  leaving  it  to  other  government  agen- 
cies to  build  the  roads.'  (rime,  Aug.  25,  1941.)  The 
committee  then  presumably  retired;  but  in  1943  it 
came  forward  again  with  a  new  report.  J.  C.  Cort, 
in  'Design  For  Planning'  in  The  Commonwealth  of 
July  2,  1943,  makes  this  comment: 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  had  in 
Washington  a  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  and  recently  this  Board  gave  birth  to 


a  'Post-War  Plan  and  Program.'  As  a  re- 
ward for  its  labors,  Congress  cut  the  board's 
appropriations  to  $50,000  and  a  revolver, 
with  orders  to  commit  suicide  by  August  31. 

The  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee 
(June,  1938-April,  1941)  had  a  slight  variation  of  aim. 
It  was  to  study  the  concentration  of  economic 
wealth  and  savings,  for  the  purpose  of  paving  the 
way  for  legislation  to  'cure  this  economic  disloca- 
tion.' As  was  pointed  out  by  Charles  A.  Beard, 
'.  .  .  it  is  a  reasonably  sure  guess  that  no  new  light 
of  general  significance  will  be  shed  on  the  subject. 
The  fundamental  issues  of  bigness  have  already 
been  set  in  a  vast  literature  on  the  subject.'  (The 
Anti-Trust  Racket,  New  Republic,  Sept.  21,  1938.) 

Wise  in  the  ways  of  governmental  committees. 
Business  Week  comments: 

The  committee  may  go  on  bravely  to  sug- 
gest some  form  of  economic  planning  as  a 
corrective.  More  likely  it  will  let  the  min- 
utes of  the  meetings  speak  for  themselves. 
In  which  case,  controversial  summaries, 
conclusions,  and  suggestions  would  be 
avoided.  (Mar.  22,  1941.) 

INSUPERABLE  DIFFICULTIES 

The  visible  results  of  the  work  of  the  TNEC  were 
impressive.  There  were  37  volumes  of  hearings, 
containing  in  fine  print  the  testimony  of  655  wit- 
nesses about  the  operation  of  95  industries.  The  re- 
ports and  recommendations  were  published  in  44 
volumes,  all  but  one  of  which  were  made  available 
to  the  public.  The  one  unpublished  monograph  is 
a  study  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  government  policy  — Jtaxes,  patents, 
etc.  —  is  responsible  for  the  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power.  Officials  hastened  to  explain  that 
this  omission  was  not  intentional;  unfortunately,  the 
difficulties  of  editing,  illustrating,  printing,  etc., 
were,  in  this  case,  insuperable. 

A  fitting  eulogy  for  this  body  is  supplied  by  the 
aforementioned  Mr.  I.  F.  Stone,  when  he  says: 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  proposal  three  years  ago 
for  a  monopoly  inguiry  .  .  .  will  prove  to 
our  supercilious  posterity  that  we  knew  very 
well  what  was  wrong  with  us,  even  if  we 
never  got  up  courage  enough  to  do  more 
than  swallow  aspirin  tablets  .... 

When  the  committee  gets  down  to  the  job 
of  outlining  a  program  of  action  its  recom- 
mendations  are   ignominiously    trivial.      It 
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spent  three  years  digging  up  the  facts,  and 
then  reinterred  them  with  as  much  dispatch 
as  was  decently  possible. 
There  are  many  other  small  mounds  in  this  bur- 
ial spot.  There  is  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment. There  is  the  United  States  President's 
Committee  on  Economic  Security.  But  let  us  leave 
these  musty  halls  with  their  dispiriting  record. 
Surely  we  have  seen  enough  to  indicate  that  the 
appointment  of  new  fact-finding  bodies,  regardless 
of  purported  aim,  is  unnecessary,  insignificant,  and 
unimportant.  The  facts  have  been  uncovered  long 
since:  recent  data  is  readily  available  from  already 
existing  sources.  Since  the  aim  of  such  committees 
is  always  either  strictly  limited  to  one  phase  of  so- 
cial operation  or  else  made  so  diffuse  and  general 
that  it  has  no  meaning,  the  entire  body  of  facts  is 
never  uncovered.  Selection  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  safe  politics:  facts  considered  undesirable  are 
either  ignored  or  suppressed.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  uncover  facts  upon  which  to  base  a  solution, 
these  committees  are  set  up  to  find  facts  to  support 
preconceived  conclusions. 

American  history  shows  but  one  committee  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  social  trends  which  was  set  up 
on  the  scientific  basis  of  complete  research  (analy- 
sis) followed  by  a  proposed  program  of  definite  ac- 
tion based  on  that  research  (synthesis).  We  quote 
from  a  statement  of  aims  of  the  Technical  Alliance, 
self-organized  by  technical  experts  in  various  fields 
in  the  year  1919: 

The  Technical  Alliance  proposes  to  sur- 
vey the  possibility  of  applying  the  achieve- 
ments of  science  to  social  and  industrial  af- 
fairs. It  proposes  to  uncover  the  wastes  and 
leakages  in  the  present  industrial  system 
and  to  interpolate  them  into  specific  terms, 
industry  by  industry,  community  by  commu- 
nity, and  commodity  by  commodity.  It  pro- 
poses to  render  estimates  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  human  effort  necessary  to  insure 
the  various  members  of  society  given  stand- 
ards of  comfort.  It  proposes  to  show  graph- 
ically how  the  present  system  of  production 
and  distribution  operates,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  proposes  to  work  out  a  tentative  de- 
sign of  production  and  distribution  com- 
pletely coordinated. 
Upon  working  out  the  completely  coordinated  de- 
sign of  production  and  distribution,  the  Technical 
Alliance  found  that  they  had  indeed  worked  out,  of 


necessity,  a  new,  engineering-type  design  of  social 
operation:  a  design  for  a  New  America,  based  on 
the  production  and  distribution  of  an  abundance  of 
goods  and  services.  In  order  to  implement  these 
conclusions  and  make  possible  their  adoption — 
which  the  facts  showed  to  be  necessary,  if  civiliza- 
tion were  to  continue  on  this  Continent — an  organi- 
zation of  American  citizens  was  set  up.  Its  purpose, 
to  bring  this  factual  information  before  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  to  build  a  self-disciplined  organi- 
zation to  cooperate  in  the  orderly  installation  of  a 
scientific  method  of  social  operation;  its  name, 
Technocracy  Incorporated. 

IF  YOU  CAN'T  LICK  'EM,  JOIN  'EM 

When  this  information  was  prematurely  divulged 
by  a  news  reporter  to  a  depression-ridden  popula- 
tion in  early  1932  it  was  greeted  with  startled  en- 
thusiasm by  the  nation's  politicos.  Working  on  the 
sound  political  theory,  'If  you  can't  lick  'em,  join 
'em,'  politicians  immediately  espoused  the  cause  of 
Technocracy.  They  assumed,  with  considerable 
justification,  that  as  in  the  past,  any  uncomfortable 
and  unwieldy  facts  uncovered  by  this  upstart 
group  of  scientists  and  engineers  would  be  sup- 
pressed or  forgotten. 

This  time,  however,  the  politicos  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  They  were  dealing  now  with 
a  non-political,  independent  group  of  technicians, 
completely  uninterested  in  political  prostitution. 
Finding  themselves  snubbed  and  ignored,  the  be- 
wildered political  leaders  decided  to  denounce  this 
excrescence  on  the  social  body  and  thus  strangle  it 
to  death  with  promptness  and  dispatch. 

To  their  mounting  annoyance.  Technocracy  Inc. 
has  not  only  survived,  but  thrived.  In  the  dozen 
years  of  its  life,  Techocracy  Inc.  has  been  alter- 
nately snubbed,  blasted,  ignored,  and  patronized 
by  politics  and  business  leadership.  It  has  re- 
mained cheerfully  indifferent  to  each  change  in  po- 
litical climate.  Technocrats  know  that  an  organiza- 
tion which  relies  solely  upon  verifiable  physical 
facts  for  its  foundation  and  method  is  unaffected 
by  passing  political  fancies  and  opinions. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant,  according  to  present 
social  trends,  when  the  political  leaders  themselves 
will  eagerly  invite  the  help  of  the  only  fact-finding 
body  in  American  history  which  has  stuck  to  its 
self  appointed  task:  the  uncovering  of  all  of  the 
facts,  and  action  based  upon  those  facts. 

—Evis  Joberg,  12247-3. 
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So  We  Have  Crime 


One  of  the  chief  products  of  the  late  war  to  preserve  Private  Enter- 
prise is  an  army  of  6,000,000  criminals  —  a  high  price  to  pay  for  an 
already  defunct  institution. 


FREE  Enterprise  has  come  in  for  such  paeans  of 
praise  in  recent  years  that  it  comes  as  some- 
thing of  a  shock  to  read  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
article  on  crime  in  the  March  issue  of  the  American 
Magazine.  It  is  disillusioning  to  learn  that  the  im- 
maculate American,  democratic  way  of  life  falls 
slightly  short  of  perfection. 

It  is  not  alone  that  we  have  a  crime  wave  that  is 
increasing  in  velocity.  Mr.  Hoover  indicates  that 
the  cause  of  this  national  disaster  lies  in  the  very 
roots  of  our  vaunted  economic  system.  While  par- 
ents were  engaged  in  the  laudable  effort  to  in- 
crease to  the  utmost  the  production  of  materials  of 
war,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  care  of  their 
children,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the  children 
of  those  who  worked  to  win  the  war  for  freedom 
most  probably  will  spend  much  of  their  lives  be- 
hind the  bars  of  our  overpopulated  jails. 

Mr.  Hoover's  words  are: 

The  criminal  ranks  of  America,  already 
going  info  action  against  you  and  your  chil- 
dren, are  being  reinforced  by  juvenile  delin- 
guents  who  are  coming  of  age.  They  are 
the  neglected  sons  and  daughters,  in  many 
cases,  of  parents  who  worked  for  four  years 
in  war  production  plants  in  congested  indus- 
trial centers. 

AN  ARMY  OF  6,000,000  CRIMINALS 

The  F.  B.  I.  director  tells  us  that  there  is  an  army 
of  6,000,000  criminals,  or  one  out  of  every  23  inhab- 
itants of  the  nation,  waiting  to  pounce  on  their  vic- 
tims. 

More  17  year  old  boys  and  girls  are  being  ar- 
rested than  any  other  age  group.  Arrests  of  girls 
under  18  have  increased  198  percent  since  1939. 
Arrests  of  boys  under  18  have  increased  48  percent 
for  murder,  70  percent  for  rape  and  39  percent  for 
robbery. 

There  haven't  been  many  headlines  about  this 
national  disgrace — only  when  a  local  boy  or  girl  was 
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involved  in  a  newsy  crime.  There  hasn't  been  much 
space  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  for  such 
purely  domestic  matters.  The  publications  have 
been  too  much  concerned  with  the  dire  straits  in 
which  the  children  in  foreign  countries  found  them- 
selves in  the  wake  of  war. 

We  are  loaning  billions  abroad  to  rehabilitate 
the  inhabitants  of  foreign  countries.  In  America 
there  is  never  enough  money  available  to  rehabili- 
tate our  own  children,  who,  strangely  enough  in 
this  allegedly  perfect  economy,  need  rehabilitation 
most  desperately.  According  to  Mr.  Hoover,  there 
is  never  enough  money  to  provide  decent  jails. 

A  GRAPHIC  PICTURE 

This  eminent  authority  on  crime  paints  the  pic- 
ture most  graphically: 

The  menace  of  the  crime  wave  is  intensi- 
fied by  the  tragic  fact  that  we  are  ill- 
prepared  to  cope  with  it.  The  jails  and  pris- 
ons of  the  nation — r  h  e  dikes  against  the 
criminal  flood — are  in  many  cases  dilapi- 
dated, antiguated,  and  badly  managed. 
Many  a  prison  guard  is  of  lower  intelligence 
than  the  criminal  he  guards,  and  many  a 
warden,  appointed  by  venal  politicians,  has 
no  more  gualilications  for  rehabilitating  and 
disciplining  hardened  criminals  than  the 
captain  of  a  garbage  scow.  Such  guards 
and  administrators  abuse  and  mollycoddle 
criminals  and  make  them  more  dangerous 
than  when  they  were  convicted.  They  and 
the  broken-down  prisons  which  they  mis- 
manage are  responsible  for  the  increasing 
number  of  escapes. 

Mr.  Hoover  makes  an  interesting  commentary  on 
the  operation  of  our  Price  System.  He  points  to 
the  number  of  prisons  which  are  made  of  concrete 
that  crumbles  at  a  touch,  and  so  poorly  constructed 
that  a  criminal  can  saw  through  the  cell  bars  with 
a  kitchen  knife.     He  condemns  the  venality  of  the 


politicians  who  connive  with  crooked  contractors  in 
substituting  cheap  materials  for  those  called  for  in 
the  specifications.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  such 
procedure  is  inherent  in  the  operation  of  the  Price 
System.  If  a  Free  Enterpriser  is  to  succeed  in  busi- 
ness he  must  'buy  cheap  and  sell  dear.'  There  is 
also  an  ancient  maxim  in  the  law  of  the  land:  Ca- 
veat emptor — 'Let  the  buyer  beware.'  And  if  it  is 
morals  that  is  involved,  such  acts  are  only  on  a  par 
with  the  common  practice  of  reputable  firms  in  sub- 
stituting shoddy  materials  for  the  higher  grades  re- 
putedly on  sale. 

Unfortunately  articles  such  as  that  written  by  Mr. 
Hoover  accomplish  nothing.  The  plight  of  the  chil- 
dren of  America  has  been  widely  publicized.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  Great  Depression  of  the  thirties 
investigations,  national  and  local,  have  been  almost 
continuous.  The  abject  poverty  of  nearly  half  of 
the  population  of  our  great  nation  has  been  dis- 
closed.    Nothing  has  been  done.    Why? 

Most  exposes  end  up  with  a  condemnation  of 
the  people.  You  and  you  and  you  are  responsible. 
You  should  be  more  careful  in  the  representatives 
you  select  for  the  seats  in  the  legislative  bodies. 
You  and  you  and  you  should  take  a  more  active 
part  in  the  selection  of  your  local  officials.  You  and 
you  and  you  should  turn  into  F.  B.  I.  operatives  and 
ferret  out  the  crime  and  corruption  in  your  locality. 

The  words  of  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief 
of  Technocracy  Inc.,  cut  sharply  across  such 
specious  remedies.  He  said:  'One  term  in  public 
office  will  make  a  louse  out  of  any  man.' 

As  with  all  generalities,  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule;  but  those  exceptions  soon  find  that  their 
efforts  become  the  expressions  of  ultimate  futility 
and  they  soon  retire  from  public  life. 

OTHER  PEOPLE'S  CORRUPTION 

The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  conditions 
such  as  described  by  Mr.  Hoover  exist.  The  mass 
of  the  people  do  not  will  that  other  people's  chil- 
dren shall  be  condemned  to  lives  of  crime,  nor  to 
lives  of  abject  poverty.  Any  citizen  will  condemn 
corruption — at  least  other  people's  corruption.  If 
the  matter  were  put  to  a  vote  at  least  ninety  percent 
of  the  people  would  favor  abolition  of  crime,  cor- 
ruption and  poverty. 

The  best  factual  study  of  these  conditions  ex- 
posed by  Mr.  Hoover  is  found  in  the  book  'Auto- 
biography of  Lincoln  Steffens.'  Mr.  Steffens  made 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  operation  of  city  gov- 
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ernment  and  came  up  with  the  conclusion  that  the 
'boss'  system,  where  there  was  an  actual  connec- 
tion between  the  city  officials  and  the  underworld, 
was  really  better  for  the  vast  mass  of  the  citizens. 

In  order  to  maintain  power  the  'boss'  must  have 
votes.  He  could  best  get  these  by  passing  a  little 
graft  around  among  a  large  number  of  voters.  The 
reform  candidates  operating  within  the  law  cost  the 
cities  a  larger  amount  of  money  by  tipping  off  their 
friends  on  future  purchases  of  real  estate  by  the 
city  or  large  corporations,  thus  permitting  a  raising 
of  values  and  a  profitable  operation.  When  the 
city  was  involved,  the  cost  of  city  improvements 
rose  to  a  point  that  exceeded  the  cost  of  the  graft- 
ridden  government. 

All  of  the  conditions  described  by  Mr.  Hoover  ex- 
isted during  the  time  of  Mr.  Steffens  and  were  de- 
scribed by  him.  The  slums  then  were  breeding 
places  for  crime.  Whatever  difference  is  found  lies 
in  the  fact  that  this  is  a  postwar  period  which,  as 
always,  is  a  time  of  social  ferment. 

POSTWAR  SOCIAL  FERMENT 

All  of  these  investigators  have  been  correct  in 
their  condemnation  of  you  and  you  and  you.  How- 
ever, their  advice  as  to  the  remedy  is  on  a  par  with 
a  physician  who  has  been  writing  a  certain  pre- 
scription for  an  illness  for  twenty  years — during 
which  time  all  his  patients  died. 

So  long  as  you  and  you  and  you  maintain  the 
Price  System,  juvenile  as  well  as  adult  crime  will 
flourish.  One  of  the  most  prolific  breeding  places 
of  crime  is  gambling  dens.  The  business  of  gam- 
bling is  illegal;  yet  the  barometer  of  business  con- 
ditions is  the  largest  gambling  den  of  all — Wall 
Street  and  the  stock  market.  Other  gambling  is 
petty  in  comparison.  A  penny  ante  game  in  a  back 
room  may  land  you  in  jail,  but  you  can  go  to  the 
race  track  and  bet  millions.  Actually  billions  are 
bet. 

This  is  not  said  in  condemnation  of  the  aforesaid 
rackets.  It  is  merely  to  make  a  point.  The  moral 
aproach  is  futile.  Morals  like  men  are  subject  to 
environment.  Morals  very  conveniently  adapt 
themselves  to  any  enterprise  that  is  sufficiently 
profitable. 

It  should  be  evident  to  the  do-gooders  that  their 
remedies  are  of  no  avail.  Twenty  centuries  of 
Christianity  did  not  prevent  the  most  horrible  of  all 
wars;  nor  does  it  prevent  juvenile  crime  such  as 
described  by  Mr.  Hoover.    No  code  of  morals  could 
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be  higher  than  that  of  Christianity.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  the  way  of  life  in  a  Price  System  makes  it 
virtually  impossible  to  be  truly  a  Christian  and  also 
make  a  material  success  of  life.  The  Price  System 
is  essentially  one  of  competition.  Every  man  com- 
petes against  every  other  man.  He  cannot  be  his 
brother's  keeper  and  still  make  a  profit;  and  profit 
is  necessary  for  survival. 

The  best  example  of  the  failure  of  the  golden 
rule  in  the  Price  Sytsem  was  the  experience  of  Bor- 
den Milk  Company  during  the  depression  of  the 
Thirties.  This  company  had  been  organized  on  a 
paternalistic  basis.  Its  employes  were  of  long 
standing  and  the  Company  had  done  all  possible 
within  the  limits  of  their  profits  to  make  them  happy 
and  well  cared  for.  Then  the  other  milk  companies 
began  to  mechanize.  Borden  resisted — and  went 
into  the  red.  They  did  not  want  to  put  in  modern 
machinery  and  be  forced  to  lay  off  their  valued 
employes.  Another  year  in  the  red  forced  the  de- 
cision. They  must  modernize  and  let  part  of  their 
employes  go,  or  go  into  bankruptcy  and  let  all  go. 
They  chose  to  modernize. 

It  is  essential  to  the  operation  of  a  price  system 
that  the  great  majority  of  men  be  employed,  for  it 
is  only  thus  that  a  market  is  maintained.  The  de- 
pression of  the  Thirties  as  well  as  those  which  went 
before  demonstrated  this  basic  fact.  When  men  be- 
came disemployed  they  could  no  longer  buy  goods 
and  services.  When  they  ceased  buying,  other 
plants  closed  down  and  other  men  were  laid  off, 
thus  diminishing  the  market. 

PRICE  SYSTEM  REQUIRES  'ANGELS' 

Technocracy  Inc.,  since  1933,  (and  the  Technical 
Alliance  since  1920)  has  been  pointing  out  to  the 
American  people  that  men  cannot  progressively  be 
displaced  by  technology  and  still  furnish  a  market 
for  the  operation  of  the  Price  System.  The  point 
has  now  arrived  when  technology  has  displaced  so 
many  men  that  the  Price  System  cannot  operate 
without  outside  help.  This  condition  existed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  war  and  has  progressed.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
money  used  to  keep  industry  going  during  the  war 
came  from  the  Government. 

Every  postwar  plan  envisages  continued  deficit 
spending.  This,  with  a  national  debt  of  almost 
$290  billion!  Somewhere  and  some  time  the  limit 
of  the  Government's  ability  to  borrow  in  scope  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  keep  a  minimum  of  workers 
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employed  will  be  reached.    Then — the  collapse. 

It  is  only  by  recognizing  these  facts  that  the  an- 
ticipated crime  wave  can  be  headed  off  and  these 
6,000,000  unfortunates  be  saved  from  destruction, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  victims.  Crime  is  part  of 
the  operation  oi  the  Price  System  and  must  be  so 
recognized.  Despite  all  the  pleading  and  exposes 
of  the  do-gooders,  crime  flourishes  in  an  alarming 
degree. 

A  hint  to  the  cure  for  crime  may  be  found  by  ex- 
amining the  advances  of  medicine  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  success  medicine  has  had  in  cur- 
ing disease  and  aiding  the  war  wounded  to  recover 
did  not  lie  in  salves  applied  to  external  manifesta- 
tions of  disease,  but  in  searching  out  the  cause.  Re- 
search has  first  disclosed  the  cause  before  the  rem- 
edy was  suggested. 

Basically  crime  is  an  economic  disease.  Even 
crimes  of  passion  most  frequently  have  an  economic 
background.  The  children  from  the  depressed  areas 
most  frequently  become  criminals.  Virtually  90  per- 
cent of  crimes  are  crimes  of  acquisition. 

It  has  been  made  evident  during  the  war  that  this 
nation  is  capable  of  producing  an  abundance;  that 
poverty  in  this  Continent  is  not  only  stupid — it  is 
criminal.  During  the  recent  labor  troubles,  private 
enterprisers  have  announced  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  providing  enough  buying  power  to  their 
employes  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  an  abundance. 
On  wage  scales  of  $25  to  $50  a  week,  families  are 


HUNGER  LEADS  VET  TO  ROB  STORE 

PANGS  OF  HUNGER  were  blamed  yesterday 
for  an  episode  which  landed  James  R.  Smith,  28,  a 
discharged  army  veteran,  in  city  jail. 

Smith  was  arrested  by  Patrolmen  R.  R.  Rix  and 
H.  J.  Kush  at  Maynard  Ave.  and  Lane  St.  early  yes- 
terday— a  few  minutes  after  he  had  stolen  a  pound  of 
butter,  six  cartons  of  cigarettes  and  $6.63  in  pennies 
from  Karri's  Grocery  at  2000  Jackson  St. 

In  a  signed  statement  which  he  gave  to  Detective 
Lts.  M.  C.  Griffin  and  F.  O.  Lungdall,  Smith  said 
he  broke  into  the  grocery  store  because  he  was 
hungry. 

"I  was  broke,"  Smith  said-  "I  hadn't  eaten  since 
Sunday.  I  took  a  pinch  bar  and  tin  snips  and  broke 
into  the  store  to  get  some  money  or  food." 

When  the  patrolmen  questioned  S  m  i  t  h  on  the 
street  concerning  the  unusual  items  he  was  carrying 
for  early-morning  hours,  Smith  admitted  his  act  and 
led  the  policemen  to  the  store. 

After  hearing  Smith's  story,  the  two  detectives 
took  him  to  a  restaurant. 

"He  wolfed  down  a  big  meal  with  lots  of  enthusi- 
asm." Griffin  recounted  afterwards. 

Smith   is  being  held   without  charge. 

—Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Feb.  28.  1946. 


only  slightly  above  subsistence, 
conditions  breed  crimes. 


Obviously  such 


Then  why  cling  to  an  outmoded  system? 

Technocracy  Inc.  for  many  years  has  proposed  a 
technological  operation  of  a  technological  society. 
Production  shall  be  maintained  to  the  limits  of  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  consume.     Once  an  abun- 


dance is  achieved  and  distributed,  crime  virtually 
will  vanish.  And  more  important,  the  children  of 
America  can  be  assured  a  life  of  fulfillment  rather 
than  a  life  behind  bars. 

This  is  the  only  course  you  and  you  and  you  can 
pursue,  if  you  wish  to  end  crime,  and  particularly 
juvenile  delinquency. 

— Charles  T.  Hickey,  12247-3. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


UEAR  MISS  THOMPSON: 

In  the  February,  1946,  issue  of  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  you  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  The  Gentle- 
men of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  Your 
letter  had  to  do  with  the  atom  bomb  and  the  future 
of  mankind,  and  was  not  from  you  alone  but  from 
'Mary  Doe,'  meaning  the  mothers  of  the  world.  It 
was  more  than  a  letter;  it  was  a  sermon  and  a 
warning.     You  said: 

".  .  .  yet  you,  gentlemen,  whose  policies 
are  the  outcome  and  recreator  of  fear,  daie 
promise  to  free  the  world  of  fear  by  means 
of  mighty  armies  of  national  states.  And  as 
the  result  of  your  policies,  declared  to  the 
world  with  unexampled  smugness,  the  war 
against  children  goes  on  after  every  arm 
has  been  laid  down  by  our  enemies,  and 
millions  look  forward  to  the  only  prospect 
of  lasting  peace — the  peace  of  the  grave." 

You  stated  many  unvarnished  truths  in  your  ser- 
mon, Miss  Thompson,  but  you  omitted  some  facts — 
some  cold,  hard  facts  which,  as  one  who  has 
prayed  'the  bright  ships  of  the  air  .  .  .  would  turn 
to  doves  of  peace,'  you  cannot  afford  to  omit. 

You  said:  'There  may  be  at  times  states,  or  am- 
bitious leaders  of  states,  who  are  not  "peace  loving," 
but  there  are  only  peace-loving  mothers,  fathers 
and  children.'  You  forgot  to  mention,  Miss  Thomp- 
son, that  these  ambitious  leaders  you  referred  to 
are,  themselves,  mothers  and  fathers,  with  children. 
As  such  they,  too,  love  peace.  Only  as  representa- 
tives of  and  participators  in  a  method  of  living  that 
eulogizes  greed  and  profits  from  hunger,  scarcity 
and  bloodshed,  are  they  not  peace  lovers. 

To  'You,  Leader  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,'  you  wrote,  and  to  'You,  Mr.  Prime  Min- 
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ister,'  and  to  'You,  Mr.  President.'  You  scolded  all, 
because  they  have  allowed  the  peace  their  people 
bled  and  died  for  to  dangle  by  a  fragile  thread. 
You  said: 

— 'Gentlemen,  speak  no  more  to  the  mothers 
— t  h  e  mothers  who  are,  or  have  been,  or 
hope  to  be — abouf  your  peace  and  its  'en- 
forcement.'   Your  peace  seems  almost  more 
terrible  to  us  than  was  the  war.    For  beyond 
the  war  we  saw  the  rainbow  of  peace,  but 
beyond  your  peace   we   see   the   lightning 
flashes  heralding  thunders  of  war.     Speak 
to  us,  gentlemen,  of  law;  speak  to  us  of  lib- 
erty; speak  to  us  of  justice;  speak  to  us  of 
eguality  of  right,  duty  and  opportunity  for 
persons  and  nations;  speak  to  us  of  human- 
ity; speak  to  us  of  truth,  and  translate  for  us 
these   great   abstractions   into   practical 
things.' 
That  was  well  said,  Miss  Thompson;  but  what 
are  those  'practical  things'  you  spoke  of?     Surely 
you  didn't  mean  'charity  and  mercy.'    Like  law  and 
liberty,  they,  too,  are  mere  abstractions. 

Practical  things?  What  of  the  great  resources 
here  in  America,  the  billions  of  harnessed  horse- 
power that  runs  our  plants  and  factories — plants 
and  factories  which  produce,  or  can  produce,  an 
abundance  of  goods  and  services  for  every  person 
on  this  Continent,  with  ample  left  over  to  help  the 
rest  of  the  world — much  more  than  we've  ever  done 
before? 

These  things  are  practical,  Miss  Thompson.  So 
are  the  comfortable,  healthful  homes  that  every 
mother  wants  to  raise  her  children  in — and  can. 
So  are  the  adequate  medical  care  and  unlimited 
educational  opportunities  each  mother  yearns  for, 
and  can  have.  No  mere  abstractions  are  the  lei- 
sure and  facilities  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  scenic 
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splendor  of  this  great  Continent,  and  the  world,  nor 
the  insurance  of  a  high  standard  of  living  for  all, 
from  birth  to  death. 

Scientists  know,  Miss  Thompson,  as  do  most  in- 
telligent people,  that  all  these  things  and  more  are 
already  here  for  us,  waiting  to  be  taken,  without 
any  development  or  use  whatever  of  atomic  possi- 
bilities. 

Scientists  know  this,  Miss  Thompson,  and  Tech- 
nocracy, Inc.  knows  it,  too.  Technocracy,  organ- 
ized by  scientists  and  engineers,  has  an  accurate, 
scientific  solution  to  the  problem  posed  by  the  devel- 
opment and  installation  of  more  and  greater  extra- 
neous energy  in  North  America.  This  solution  is 
based  on  fact  alone,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
philosophic  ideals  or  Old  World  political  dogmas. 
It  has  no  connection  with  financial  operation  and 
debt,  and  it  would  eliminate  both  by  distributing 


without  price  the  goods  and  services  produced  in 
America. 

Resources,  power  plants,  machines  and  trained 
personnel  are  here  in  sufficient  guantity  to  guaran- 
tee a  high  standard  of  living  and  a  maximum  of 
leisure  to  every  mother's  family — good  food,  good 
clothes,  and  modern  housing  with  modern  eguip- 
ment;  expert  dental  and  medical  care  whenever 
needed;  unlimited  education;  leisure  and  the  facili- 
ties to  enjoy  it;  the  good  things  in  life  in  amplitude. 
That  is  what  mothers  mean  when  they  pray  for 
peace,  Miss  Thompson.  That  is  the  one  thing  that 
will  insure  peace.  I  wholeheartedly  challenge  you 
to  investigate  Technocracy's  plan. 

BILL  RODDY, 

Section  1,  R.  D.  12245, 

Technocracy  Inc.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Profits  vs  Progress 


"THE  MOST  STRIKING  CHARACTERISTIC  of  our 
twentieth-century  civilization  is  the  enormous 
discrepancy  which  exists  between  our  scientific  and 
mechanical  achievements,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
social  thinking  and  institutional  structure,  on  the 
other,  by  means  of  which  we  attempt  to  control  the 
new  mechanical  era.  .  .  .  We  insist  upon  supply- 
ing ourselves  with  the  latest  mechanical  contriv- 
ances, and  we  are  notably  proud  of  possessing 
them.  At  the  same  time,  we  seek  to  control  and 
administer  this  empire  of  machines  by  social  ideas 
and  institutions  which  date  somewhere  between  the 
Stone  Age  and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Moreover,  we  seem  as  proud  of  these  out-dated 
conceptions  and  institutions  as  we  are  of  the  latest 

model  of  automobile  or  radio. 

*       *       * 

WITH  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MODERN  TECHNOL- 
OGY, inventions  are  no  longer  the  chance  product 
of  a  unigue  genius.  They  are,  more  and  more,  be- 
coming the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  scien- 
tific research  and  experimentation.  Given  a  defin- 
ite need,  an  invention  is  well-nigh  inevitable.  .  .  . 
At  the  present  time,  the  limitations  upon  invention 
are  pecuniary  rather  than  scientific.     It  is  not  so 
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much  a  guestion  whether  an  invention  is  possible 

as  whether  it  will  pay  to  produce  and  market  it. 

*       *       * 

YET  OUR  EMPIRE  OF  MACHINES  constitutes  a 
potential  boon  to  the  human  race,  unparalleled  in 
human  history.  If  sanely  employed  in  the  service 
of  mankind,  it  could  provide  us  with  a  material  Uto- 
pia. For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  humanity, 
we  are  able  to  produce  all  the  food  and  goods 
mankind  reguires  to  attain  a  high  standard  of  living. 
Given  this  material  plenty,  we  would  have  re- 
sources and  time  on  our  hands  to  work  out  a  truly 
human  civilization  above  the  material  level.  .  .  . 
If  we  used  the  same  intelligence  in  dealing  with  in- 
ternational relations  that  we  employ  in  inventing 
weapons,  we  would  be  able  to  end  the  menace  of 
war  and  secure  the  blessings  of  perpetual  peace. 
It  is  literally  true  that  upon  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  we  control  our  new  machinery  in  the  interests 
of  human  well-being,  the  very  future  destiny  of 
mankind  depends.  We  are  poised  between  Utopia 
and  chaos  and  will  move  into  one  or  the  other 
fairly  soon. 

— From  Society  in  Transition, 
By  Harry  Elmer  Barnes. 
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Juvenile  Crime  Jumps 
Alarmingly,  FBI  Shows 


By  Dan  Markel 
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Technocracy  Holds  the  Aces ! 


Tomorrows  Homes 


A  look  into  the  future  discloses  possibilities  of  very  different  living 
conditions  for  American  citizens  of  coming  generations.  What  is  de- 
laying their  realization  now? 


EVERY  American  housewife  is  naturally  con- 
cerned with  her  primary  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing a  home  out  of  a  house,  but  the  current 
housing  shortage  has  made  it  impossible  for  many 
thousands  of  women  to  have  any  kind  of  a  house 
to  work  with.  Even  the  ordinary  good  American 
house  is  far  below  the  standard  we  could  produce, 
and  many  of  the  big  old-fashioned  mansions  of  by- 
gone days  are  now  mere  'woman  traps.'  They 
were  planned  to  be  run  by  servants,  who  are  no 
longer  to  be  found. 

Suppose  the  American  people,  together  with 
the  people  of  the  other  national  entities  comprising 
the  North  American  Continent,  decide  to  abandon 
the  outmoded  methods  of  business  and  politics  and 
install  in  their  place  the  scientific  design  offered  by 
Technocracy  Inc.  for  the  Technate  of  North  Amer- 
ica. What  results  could  we  reasonably  expect? 
What  kind  of  living  conditions  can  the  people  of 
this  Continent  expect  once  the  price  tag  has  been 
thrown  away  and  the  need  for  making  a  profit  no 
longer  dictates  every  move  we  make  and  handi- 
caps every  effort  to  provide  decent  housing  for  all 
Americans? 

QUICK  RELIEF  IS  POSSIBLE 

Rebuilding  the  homes  of  Amercia  is  a  gigantic 
undertaking  which,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  will  take  many  years  to  complete. 
Nevertheless,  even  within  the  short  space  of  a  few 
months  the  current  housing  shortage  could  be  elim- 
inated. When  we  Americans  wake  up  and  realize 
that  a  Price  System  is  no  longer  an  adeguate  meth- 
od of  social  operation  for  America,  and  adopt  in 
its  place  a  functional  society  in  which  business  has 
no  place,  we  will  find  that,  as  part  of  the  physical 
eguipment  immediately  available,  there  will  be 
thousands  of  fairly  modern  buildings,  formerly  used 
by  business  organizations,  which  can  quickly  be 
converted  into  apartment  buildings.  This,  of  course, 
would  not  be  a  permanent  solution,  but  it  would 
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at  least  serve  to  take  care  of  thousands  who  at  the 
present  moment  are  vainly  seeking  shelter  of  any 
kind — even  to  utilizing  chicken  coops  and  tents.  It 
would  serve  to  give  us  the  needed  time  in  which 
to  plan  and  construct  millions  of  new,  scientific 
homes  incorporating  all  the  latest  developments  of 
science — homes  in  which  Americans  can  really  en- 
joy living.  It  is  with  these  homes  of  the  future  that 
most  of  us  are  concerned,  for  we  know  that  living 
conditions  will  most  probably  be  very  different 
within  another  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

A  LOOK  INTO  THE  FUTURE 

Let  us  turn  time  forward  a  few  years — say  to 
the  year  1960.  Great  changes  will  probably  have 
been  accomplished  by  then.  The  first  thing  we  will 
notice  will  be  the  large  areas  devoted  to  parks  with 
shade  trees,  flower  gardens  and  cool,  green  lawns 
surrounding  every  housing  unit,  whether  it  be  a  sin- 
gle dwelling,  a  group  of  individual  homes  surround- 
ing a  community  center,  or  a  huge,  muliple-unit 
apartment  building.  Children  will  be  playing  in 
these  beautifully  kept  grounds  instead  of  on  city 
streets  as  we  see  them  today.  They  will  be  healthy 
youngsters,  too,  as  one  might  expect  when  children 
live  in  such  healthful  surroundings.  No  slums  will 
be  seen  anywhere  in  this  America  of  tomorrow. 
Slums  will  be  nothing  but  a  foul  memory  in  the 
minds  of  the  adult  population,  and  children  won't 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Let  us  take  a  look  inside  one  of  the  beautiful 
homes  we  shall  see  on  every  hand — not  large,  pre- 
tentious mansions  such  as  only  a  few  of  the  wealthy 
can  afford  today,  but  large  enough  for  the  needs 
of  the  average  family.  Perhaps  it  is  a  hot  summer 
day  outside,  but  as  we  step  through  the  doorway 
we  are  immediately  struck  by  the  cool,  comforta- 
ble, fresh  air  inside  the  house.  It  is  air  conditioned, 
of  course,  and  insulated  against  the  heat  of  summer 
and  the  cold  of  winter.  The  temperature  is  ther- 
mostatically controlled  to  provide  an  even  tempera- 
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ture  at  all  times.  Another  thing  we  notice  instantly, 
so  great  is  the  contrast  with  our  houses  of  today: 
it  is  very  quiet  inside.  No  roar  of  traffic,  no  shouts 
and  screams  of  children  at  play,  no  shrieking  si- 
rens, no  discordant  noises  from  outside  penetrate 
the  soundproof  walls  of  this  home  of  the  future. 
Perhaps  you  are  curious  to  know  how  this  will  be 
accomplished;  what  materials  will  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  our  future  homes. 

A  STUPENDOUS  JOB 

Let  us  bear  in  mind,  first,  that  millions  of  new 
homes  had  to  be  constructed.  (Remember,  we  are 
looking  backward  from  the  year  1960.)  They  had  to 
be  built  quickly.  This  means  that  the  building  mate- 
rials used  had  to  be  plentiful,  durable,  suitable  for 
mass  production  techniques,  and  low  in  energy  cost. 
Homes  had  to  conform  to  certain  specifications. 
They  had  to  be  air-conditioned,  soundproof,  fire- 
proof and  vermin  proof.  All  these  requirements  au- 
tomatically ruled  out  most  of  the  building  mate- 
rials and  methods  used  in  1945.  Wood,  while  it 
could  be  fireproofed,  required  too  much  time  to  fabri- 
cate. Brick  was  too  heavy  and  also  required  too 
much  time  in  building.  Also  it  was  not  suitable  in 
areas  subject  to  earthquakes.  The  use  of  aluminum, 
stainless  steel,  copper  and  other  metals  was  ruled 
out  as  causing  too  great  a  drain  on  the  non- 
recurrent resources  of  the  Continent. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  there  were  three  or 
four  materials  which  were  abundant  and  which  met 
the  specifications.  First,  there  was  glass,  made 
chiefly  from  silicon,  the  second  most  abundant  ele- 
ment in  the  earth's  crust.  Besides  being  abundant, 
glass  filled  the  requirements  of  strength  and  dura- 
bility, and  even  in  the  1940's  was  being  fabricated 
in  the  form  of  glass  wool  or  bubble  glass,  both  of 
which  are  light-weight  and  provide  almost  perfect 
insulation  against  heat  and  sound.  Using  mass  pro- 
duction methods,  it  was  found  possible  to  provide 
unlimited  quantities  of  strong,  light-weight,  durable, 
flexible,  honeycomb  glass  panels  which  made  an 
ideal  construction  material. 

The  second  possible  material  was  concrete.  Of 
course,  the  old  method  of  building  elaborate  forms 
on  the  site  of  the  building,  mixing  and  pouring 
the  concrete  and  then  tearing  down  the  form  after 
it  had  set,  was  abandoned.  As  far  back  as  1938  it 
was  possible  to  make  thin  panels,  filled  with  a  con- 
crete foam,  which  were  both  heatproof  and  sound- 


proof.    This  mat  erial,  also,  was  abundant  and 
proved  to  be  suitable. 

The  next  material  to  be  considered  was  plastics 
and  this  seemed  to  offer  great  possibilities — particu- 
larly for  interior  decoration.  First,  it  could  be  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities  from  wood  cellulose  and 
waste  farm  products.  Second,  many  beautiful  color 
effects  could  be  obtained  and  the  colors  worked  in 
during  the  manufacturing  process,  thus  eliminating 
the  need  for  painting.  Third,  being  easily  molded, 
it  could  be  used  for  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
purposes.  Furniture  could  be  constructed  from  it 
and  thus  the  furishings  could  be  designed  and  built 
to  harmonize  with  the  interior  and  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole  design.  In  addition,  (particularly 
attractive  from  the  housewife's  standpoint)  it  was 

extremely  easy  to  keep  clean. 

*         *         * 

All  of  these  materials  are  adaptable  to  mass  pro- 
duction methods  and  prefabrication,  which  are  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  carry  out  such  a  vast  rebuilding 
program  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time;  and  so 
we  will  probably  find,  in  our  home  of  the  future,  a 
combination  of  these  various  building  materials. 
They  allow  for  an  almost  endless  variety  of  designs 
and  color  schemes,  thus  allaying  the  fears  of  those 
who  feel  there  will  be  danger  of  monotony  and  reg- 
imentation if  we  build  our  homes  on  the  assembly 
lines. 

DISPLAY  CASES  FOR  GADGETS 

Homes  of  today  are  frequently  display  cases  for 
innumerable  gadgets.  It  is  good  business  for  each 
home  to  be  separately  equipped,  but  in  the  society 
of  tomorrow  many  activities  of  the  home  for  which 
we  now  require  individual  equipment  will  be  com- 
munity services  available  to  all.  For  example,  the 
smart  hostess  of  1960  need  not  bother  about  cook- 
ing meals  at  home.  She  may  simply  consult  a 
menu  and  dial  the  numbers  of  the  courses  on  a  de- 
vice similar  to  a  telephone  dial.  In  the  code  num- 
ber will  be  included  the  quantity  desired  and  the 
time  she  would  like  dinner  served.  At  precisely 
the  time  indicated  the  meal  will  be  delivered 
through  a  tube  conveyor,  an  enlargement  of  the 
pneumatic  tube  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment store  todoy.  The  food  will  be  packed  in  in- 
sulated containers  to  keep  it  hot  (or  cold)  and  with 
it  will  come  the  necessary  dishes  and  utensils.  Af- 
ter dinner  the  hostess  will  merely  pile  the  dirty 
dishes  in  the  container  and  send  them  back  to  the 
central  kitchen.     Some  of  you  might  rebel  at  the 
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thought  of  restaurant  meals  like  this;  but  remember 
that  once  the  control  by  price  is  removed  from  any 
centralized  service — whether  it  be  cooking,  launder- 
ing, central  heating  or  any  other  service — there  is 
no  reason  why  the  central  service  cannot  be  per- 
formed better  than  it  could  be  done  in  the  home, 
and  at  a  tremendous  saving  in  time,  energy  and 
eguipment.  Unless  she  prefers  to  do  so,  the  house- 
wife of  1960  will  probably  never  have  to  cook  a 
meal  or  'do  a  wash'  as  long  as  she  lives.  Food  will 
be  prepared  in  central  kitchens  by  expert  chefs  and 
dietitians  and  will  be  a  far  cry  from  the  average 
restaurant  food  of  today.  Central  laundries,  not  be- 
ing under  the  necessity  of  making  profits,  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  that  service  to  suit  the  most  ex- 
acting housewife. 

Many  women,  of  course,  prefer  to  do  a  lot  of 
their  own  housework  simply  because  they  enjoy 
doing  it.  Some  women  would  rather  cook  a  meal 
than  do  anything  else.  Well,  why  not?  And  in  ru- 
ral districts,  where  the  tube  delivery  system  might 
not  be  available,  home  cooking  will  still  be  neces- 
sary. Therefore,  home  cooking  apparatus  will  be 
available,  but  not  limited  to  the  conventional  types 
we  know  today.  Instead,  high  frequency  radio 
waves  can  be  used.  Such  waves,  slowed  down  by 
the  resistance  of  the  food,  are  converted  into  heat 
inside  the  food,  thus  cooking  it  from  the  inside  out 
instead  of  from  the  outside  in  as  we  do  it  today. 
With  one  of  these  high  frequency  cookers  (Yes, 
they  are  available  today)  it  is  possible  to  cook  food 
in  one-twentieth  of  the  usual  time. 

NO  MORE  SOAP  OPERAS 

Every  home  will,  of  course,  have  its  radio  and 
television  receiver  and  its  radio  newspaper  as  part 
of  the  standard  equipment.  And  won't  it  be  won- 
derful to  turn  on  your  radio  and  listen  to  your  fa- 
vorite program  with  no  oily  voices  urging  you  to 
take  Dr.  Blotto's  Little  Liver  Pills  for  that  tired  feel- 
ing, to  use  Sudso  Soap  Chips  for  cleaner  clothes,  or 
to  eat  Crunchie-Wunchies  for  that  exfra  pep  you 
need  to  start  the  day  right!  Naturally,  in  a  func- 
tional society,  from  which  business  has  been  elim- 
inated, there  is  no  need  for  advertising  of  any  na- 
ture and  the  sole  object  of  the  radio  and  television 
branch  of  the  Communications  Sequence  will  be  to 
provide  entertainment,  information  and  education. 

As  an  additional  means  of  conserving  energy, 
resources  and  human  labor,  it  is  possible  that  large 
numbers  of  the  residents  of  urban  areas  will  prefer 
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to  live  in  commodious  multi-family  residential  units 
instead  of  in  individual  single  family  homes.  To 
some  people  who  have  had  experience  with  apart- 
ment house  life  in  the  Price  System,  this  arrange- 
ment may  not  seem  very  attractive.  However,  with 
Price  System  controls  removed,  all  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  apartment  house  living  will  be  eliminated 
while  all  of  the  advantages  can  be  retained  and 
many  more  added. 

EVERYTHING  TO  GAIN 

For  example,  one  of  the  chief  complaints  of 
apartment  house  dwellers  today  is  directed  against 
noisy  neighbors.  This  disadvantage  can  easily  be 
corrected  by  scientific,  soundproof  construction.  Sep- 
arate entrances  can  be  provided,  thus  eliminating 
the  complaint  about  lack  of  privacy.  One  of  the 
great  advantages  of  this  type  of  housing  is  that  all 
community  services  can  more  readily  be  made 
available.  Recreation  center,  distribution  center, 
facilities  for  various  hobbies,  nursery  for  children, 
garage,  dining  room,  theater,  laundry,  hospital 
service  and  many  others  can  all  be  provided  within 
the  unit  and  can  readily  be  made  available  to  all 
the  tenants.  This  will  not  only  add  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  residents  but  will  greatly 
reduce  the  energy  cost  of  operation. 

This  is  but  a  brief  glimpse  of  one  phase  of  Tech- 
nocracy's design  for  America,  the  installation  of 
which  will  insure  comfort,  convenience,  health,  se- 
curity and  abundance  for  all  of  us.  Does  this  interest 
you?  Well,  it  will  be  available  to  us  just  as  soon 
as  we  demand  the  installation  of  the  method  of  so- 
cial operation  which  alone  can  make  it  possible. 
Technocracy  stands  ready  with  the  blueprints  of 
the  New  America,  but  nothing  can  be  done  until  a 
sufficient  number  of  Americans  indicate  their  de- 
sire for  a  change.  Express  yourselves  positively  as 
thousands  of  others  have  done  by  joining  the  Or- 
ganization of  Technocracy  Inc.,  the  only  Organiza- 
tion on  the  North  American  Continent  actively  pre- 
paring for  social  change.  The  appalling  conditions 
told  on  the  front  pages  of  our  newspapers  today  do 
not  need  to  exist,  but  you  must  change  them.  Get 
busy! 

— J  J 834- J. 


Those  experiments  (granting  huge  foreign  credits  with 
public  funds)  ought  to  have  taught  us  that  we  cannot  gen- 
erate a  durable  prosperity  by  the  easy  method  of  giving 
away  our  goods  to  peoples  in  foreign  lands  and  then  paying 
for  them  by  taxing  ourselves. 

— Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  Business  Bulletin. 
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Developing  Trends 


MEXICO  TO  BUY  PRODUCERS'  GOODS 

NEW  YORK,— (AP)— Dr.  Antonio  Espinosa  de  Los 
M'onteros,  Mexican  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  said 
Mexico  intended  to  stage  an  industrial  revolution  and  here- 
after would  seek  to  purchase  more  producers'  goods  than 
consumers'  goods. 

"Let  it  be  known,  then,"  he  said  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor 
by  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  "that  Mexico  is  now 
vitally  interested  in  buying  the  most  modern  and  efficient 
types  of  machinery,  tools  and  other  plant  equipment  and 
that  the  size  of  our  orders  shall  be  limited  only  by  our  ca- 
pacity to  pay." — Christian  Science  Monitor. 

SMELT  RUN  HEAVY;  PACKERS  WON'T  BUY 

ASTORIA,  Ore.,  Feb.  2.— (AP)— With  the  smelt  run 
at  its  peak  in  the  Cowlitz  River,  the  Columbia  River  Pack- 
ers' Association  here  announced  it  would  not  buy  the  fish 
at  present. 

The  association  said  a  reduction  of  the  ceiling  at  which 
processors  can  sell  frozen  smelt — from  21 J^  to  20  cents  a 
pound — made  the  profit  too  small. 

The  decision  left  only  a  limited  market  for  the  heavy 
smelt  catches.  Near  Kelso  dippers  took  more  than  100,000 
pounds  of  fish  from  the  Cowlitz  River  before  the  Thursday- 
Saturday  closed  period. 

OLD  HOTEL  VANCOUVER  SEIZED  BY 
HOMELESS  CANADIAN  VETS 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C,  Jan.  26.— Approximately  100  for- 
mer service  men,  members  of  the  veterans'  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Legion,  including  ten  women,  took  over  the  old 
Hotel  Vancouver  today  with  the  intention  of  'operating  it 
as  a  hostel  for  veterans  and  their  families. 

Led  by  Robert  McEwen,  sergeant-at-arms,  new  Vet- 
erans' Branch,  Canadian  Legion,  the  veterans  said  they  were 
determined  to  stay  in  the  hotel  and  run  it  themselves  as  a 
hostel  for  ex-service  men  and  their  families. 

The  group  marched  in  orderly  fashion  from  Canadian 
Legion  headquarters  through  the  main  door  of  the  hotel. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  stop  them. 

Plans  to  turn  the  building,  recently  used  as  an  Army 
barracks,  into  a  service  men's  hostel,  failed  when  interested 
civic  organizations  admitted  they  could  not  raise  the  esti- 
mated operating  cost  of  $125,000  annually. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had  agreed  to  allow  use 
of  the  building  as  a  hostel  rent-free  provided  the  city  would 
waive  the  $60,000  yearly  tax  on  the  property  and  that  some 
responsible  body  would  undertake  to  operate  it. 

— By  Associated  Press. 

STOCK  HELD  FOR  HIGHER  PRICES 

ANOTHER  AGENCY,  the  Civilian  Production  Ad- 
ministration, cracked  down  this  week  on  firms  hoarding 
wearing  apparel. 

The  C.  P.  A.  sent  wires  to  companies  with  "excessive 
inventories"  of  men's  shirts  and  nylon  hose,  ordering  them 
to  halt  further  production,  as  well  as  acquisition  of  more 
yarn  or  fabrics,  until  their  supplies  are  down  to  "more 
reasonable  levels." 

Two  of  the  shirt  manufacturers,  which  were  targets  of 
the  order,  had  870,000  shirts  on  hand,  the  agency  revealed. 
Also,  a  single  company  had  7,760,000  pairs  of  nylon  hose 
stored  in  its  warehouses. — Labor,  Feb.  16,  1946. 
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NATION  FACES  SPECTRE  OF  MASS 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

THE  NATION  CAME  face  to  face  this  week  with  the 
stark  fact  that  mass  unemployment  is  increasing  steadily. 
At  almost  the  same  time  that  Congress  agreed  on  a  "full 
employment"  bill  that  does  everything  but  provide  or  even 
assure  full  employment,  other  government  agencies  were 
reporting  that  joblessness  .  .  .  was  growing  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.     There  were  these  facts: 

1 — More  than  1,000,000  veterans  are  now  receiving  un- 
employment benefits  totaling  $20,825,767  a  week. 

2 — Only  three  cities  in  the  nation  have  more  jobs  than 
jobhunters:  Washington,  D.  C;  Peoria,  111.,  and  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

3 — A  new  high  in  unemployment  insurance  claims  was 
hit  with  a  total  of  2,150,000. 

4 — The  number  of  major  labor-market  areas  reporting 
a  large  volume  of  unemployment  increased  from  18  to  31 
in  the  month  of  January. — Aero  Mechanic,  Feb.  21,  1946. 

U.  S.  SUPPLY  OF  MINERALS 

DENVER,  Jan.  25. — (AP) — The  minerals  industry  in 
the  United  States,  "particularly  in  the  metals  field,  is  reach- 
ing old  age,"  Elmer  Pehrson,  chief  of  the  economics  and 
statistics  division  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 
said  today,  and  suggested  importation  of  minerals  to  pre- 
serve stockpiles  for  defense. 

Pehrson  estimated  that  of  the  nation's  known  commer- 
cial reserves  60  percent  of  the  copper  is  used  up,  65  percent 
of  the  zinc,  75  percent  of  the  lead  and  97  percent  of  the 
mercury.  He  said  the  nation  is  well  supplied  with  iron  'ore 
and  coal. 

STOCKS  IN  WORST  DROP  SINCE  '37 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  25.— (AP)— Relatively  heavy  po>t- 
holiday  selling  today  touched  off  one  of  the  sharpest  stock 
market  relapses  since  October  18,  1937,  with  leading 
steels,  motors,  rails,  liquors,  utilities  and  assorted  indus- 
trials tumbling  $1  to  $13  or  more  a  share. 

Brokers  attributed  liquidation  partly  to  renewed  pessi- 
mism over  strikes  and  their  repercussions  on  corporate 
earnings  in  addition  to  skepticism  regarding  the  workabil- 
ity of  the  government's  wage-price  formula  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  labor  and  business  difficulties. 

NAVY  SURPLUS  SHIRTS  NOT  PERMITTED 

NEW  YORK,  Jan.  30— More  than  2,000,000  men's  white 
shirts  go  on  sale  today,  but  not  for  Americans. 

The  shirts  will  be  sold  at  $20.50  a  dozen  plus  three  per 
cent  commission,  William  Beck,  a  wholesale  dealer,  gets 
for  selling  them  for  a  Troy,  N.  Y.,  company.  The  shirts 
were  made  for  the  Navy,  which  now  doesn't  need  them. 

The  catch  is  that  the  shirts  must  be  sold  for  export 
only. — The  Sturgis  (Mich.)  Daily  Journal. 

WASHINGTON  STATE  JOBLESS  RISE 

O  L  Y  M  P  I  A,  Feb..  20.  —  (AP)  —  The  state  paid  out 
$5,330,000  in  unemployment  compensation  checks  averaging 
just  under  $21  per  week  during  the  month  of  January  a> 
unemployment  in  the  state  jumped  46  percent  over  the 
previous  month. 
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MAIL  FROM  HOME  -  Part  Two 


G.  /.  Joe  Brown  learns  more  about  Technocracy  from  his  wife,  Ruth. 


VOICE:  Last  month  we  shared  with  G.  I.  Joe 
— 1 —  Brown  a  letter  from  his  wife,  Ruth.  It's 
a  pretty  serious  letter,  too,  in  which 
she  tried  to  prepare  Joe  for  the  problems  that  will 
face  him  upon  his  return  home. 

Mrs.  Brown  told  Joe  in  the  first  part  of  her  letter 
of  the  confused  state  of  affairs  on  the  home  front — 
of  the  rising  unemployment,  the  shortages,  the  un- 
certainty— and  of  the  troubles  some  of  their  friends 
had  in  readjusting  themselves  to  civilian  life.  She 
spoke  of  her  conviction  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  we  heard  her  interview  with  a  member  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  when  she  suddenly  decided  to  drop  in 
and  find  out  more  about  a  subject  of  which  she  had 
heard  a  little  years  before.  She  made  an  appoint- 
ment for  another  interview  the  following  day. 

Now,  as  the  scene  opens,  Joe  is  still  stretched  out 
in  the  shade  reading  Ruth's  letter  (fade  out)  .  .  . 

Ruth:  ...  so  you  see,  dear,  there  is  a  lot  more 
to  Technocracy  than  we  first  supposed  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  find  out  more  about  it.  You 
can't  tell  me  that  we  have  to  fight  a  great  war 
every  few  years  in  order  for  the  majority  of  the 
population  to  get  something  to  eat  and  a  place  to 
sleep.    That  doesn't  make  sense! 

Well,  the  next  day  I  went  down  there  again, 
loaded  with  questions.  I  felt  sure  they  had  the  an- 
swers and  I  was  determined  to  get  them.  I  got 
there  a  little  after  nine-thirty — earlier  than  I  ex- 
pected— but  the  man  was  already  there.  He  was 
seeing  a  man  to  the  door  as  I  arrived  so  I  got  the 
tail-end  of  the  conversation  as  I  walked  in  (fade 
out)  .  .  . 

Voice:     '.  .  .  Well,  I  sure  hope  you  fellows  get  your 
— 1 —    idea  over  to  the  rest  of  the  country.     Me, 
I'd  like  to  help  but  I'm  going  back  to  the 
army.     I've  had  enough  of  this  civilian  life  until 
things  get  straightened  out  so  a  fellow  and  his  fam- 
ily can  find  some  sort  of  security.' 
Tech.:     There  are  plenty  of  others  who  feel  the 
same  way.     We'd  like  to  have  you  stick 
around  and  help,  but  you  know  what  you  have  to 
do.     Wherever  you  are  you  can  always  help  by 
passing  around  that  literature.    Everyone  you  show 
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it  to  is  just  one  more  who  has  been  shown  the  facts. 
Sold.:      Don't   worry;   it'll  get   passed   around — 

plenty!    Well,  so  long,  and  thanks. 
Tech.:     Goodbye  and  good  luck!   (pause).     Good 

morning,  Mrs,  Brown.    You're  down  earlier 
than  you  expected,  aren't  you? 
Mrs.  B:    A  little  earlier,  yes.    I  have  an  appointment 

at  ten-thirty  so  I  had  to  get  down  town 
earlier  than  I  expected  when  I  was  in  yesterday. 
Tech.:     Well,  Mrs.  Brown,  I  hope  you  are  prepared 

to  ask  a  lot  of  questions  and  to  really  in- 
vestigate Technocracy. 
Mrs.  B:    I  certainly  am;  but  I  think  I'll  let  most  of 

the  questions  wait  until  later.     It  is  quite 
probable  that  if  I  read  your  literature  and  attend  a 
few  lectures  most  of  the  questions  I  might  want  to 
ask  will  be  answered  before  I  can  ask  them. 
Tech.:     Yes,  many  people  do  find  that  it  works  out 

that  way;  but  there  must  be  some  addi- 
tional information  you  would  like  now. 
Mrs.  B:    Just  now  I  am  more  concerned  with  the 

conditions  and  difficulties  my  husband  will 
have  to  face  when  he  returns  to  America.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  heard  so  much  about  this  G.  I.  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  yet  when  the  boys  come  home  they 
can't  find  clothes  to  wear  or  a  place  to  live.  They 
find  their  families  threatened  with  eviction  or  living 
under  conditions  that  are  not  fit  for  animals,  to  say 
nothing  of  human  beings.  So  what  good  is  this  Bill 
of  Rights  doing? 
Tech.:     Frankly,  Mrs.  Brown,  it  is  doing  very  little. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  very  carelessly 
drawn  up,  being  nothing  more  than  a  hodge-podge 
of  past  veteran  legislation  thrown  together  into  one 
bill.  It  is  a  typical  example  of  trying  to  solve  our 
present  problems  by  political  means.  Some  time  in 
July  of  last  year,  before  the  war  with  Japan  ended, 
the  Progressive  had  an  article  on  this  very  subject 
by  James  Foster  McCloud.  We  printed  part  of  it  in 
the  September  issue  of  our  Magazine  (The  Techno- 
crat, Los  Angeles)  (fade  out).  I  think  there  is  a  copy 
on  the  counter.  (Pause).  Yes,  here  it  is  (fade  in). 
Let's  see  now;  it  should  be — yes,  here  it  is: 

Aiter  the  last  war,  there  were  charges  that 
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within  a  year  after  the  Armistice,  the  United 
States  forgot  its  veterans.  This  time  we  be- 
gan letting  the  boys  down  even  before  the 
war  ended.  Thousands  of  returned  veterans 
— the  number  may  soon  grow  to  millions — 
are  bitter  over  the  treatment  they  are  receiv- 
ing. They  had  been  led  to  expect  high-sala- 
ried jobs,  money  with  which  to  buy  homes, 
ample  loans  with  which  to  finance  new  busi- 
ness, and  regular  prompt  pay  checks  from 
the  government  to  tide  them  over  while 
waiting  for  a  job.  They  had  been  told  that 
college  and  technical  schools  would  be 
open  to  them,  with  all  expenses  paid.  That 
was  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights — a  grossly  over- 
sold piece  of  legislation.  To  the  veterans  it 
is  now  becoming  the  GI  Bill  of  Gripes. 

Well,  Mrs.  Brown,  that,  of  course,  is  just  one 
man's  viewpoint,  but  it  is  backed  up  by  so  many- 
news  reports  and  the  experiences  of  the  men  them- 
selves that  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  basically 
correct. 

Mrs.  B:    How  would  Technocracy's  plan  change  the 
situation?    Would  it  provide  jobs? 

Tech.:  To  answer  that  question,  perhaps  it  will  be 
better  if  I  briefly  outline  the  operating  de- 
sign of  the  American  Technate,  which  is  the  name 
we  have  given  to  this  design.  In  the  first  place,  we 
must  remember  that  we  are  planning  an  economy 
of  abundance  to  replace  our  present  Price  System 
when  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  make  it  operate. 
When  that  time  comes,  regardless  of  how  the  Price 
System  ends,  we  will  still  have  the  three  basic 
things  we  need  to  build  a  new  social  structure. 
They  are  the  natural  resources  of  this  Continent, 
our  installed  technology — that  is,  our  machinery — 
and  the  necessary  trained  personnel.  It  would 
simply  be  a  case  of  organizing  our  various  indus- 
tries and  services  into  functional  sequences  each 
operated  by  its  technicians,  the  men  and  women 
who  have  been  trained  in  that  particular  function. 
For  example,  the  public  health  sequence  would  be 
in  charge  of  doctors,  surgeons,  nurses,  dentists,  op- 
ticians and  all  other  professional  men  and  women 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  protection  of  our 
health.  There  would  be  no  business  or  political  in- 
terference in  their  operations  because  no  business 
or  political  superstructure  would  be  imposed  upon 
the  functional  organization,  as  is  the  case  today 
even  under  so-called  socialized  medicine.  The  sole 
purpose  of  the  public  health  sequence  would  be  to 


take  care  of  the  health  of  the  160  million  people 
living  on  this  Continent,  without  cost  or  obligation 
to  anyone. 

Mrs.  B:  Without  cost!  But  who  would  pay  for  all 
this?  If  the  same  thing  held  true  for  edu- 
cation or  any  other  form  of  public  service,  then  I 
should  think  a  system  like  that  would  require  very 
high  taxes. 

Tech.:  Not  at  all,  Mrs.  Brown.  You  see,  we  would 
not  be  operating  a  financial  system  any 
longer.  A  financial  system  operates  only  with 
money — a  medium  of  exchange  which  we  have  al- 
ready seen  cannot  exist  in  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance. In  a  Technate  a  new  method  of  distribution 
would  be  used — the  Energy  Certificate.  Everything 
we  produce  or  supply,  whether  it  is  physical  goods 
or  a  public  service,  requires  the  expenditure  of  a 
certain  amount  of  energy.  This  energy  can  be 
measured,  and  once  the  energy  cost  of  producing 
something  is  determined  it  remains  constant  unless 
the  method  of  manufacture  is  improved.  Then  it 
drops.  Now,  we  know  that  we  can  convert  all  the 
energy  we  need  to  perform  all  the  functions  neces- 
sary to  create  a  very  high  standard  of  living  for 
everyone — more  than  could  be  conveniently  used; 
so  why  not  convert  it  and  distribute  it  equally  in 
terms  of  energy  units  to  be  used  by  the  individual 
as  he  or  she  desires  for  everything  not  actually  sup- 
plied as  a  public  service?  The  public  services  would 
be  taken  care  of  by  simply  setting  aside  a  certain 
block  of  energy  earmarked  for  that  purpose  before 
the  balance  is  distributed.  In  this  way,  all  public 
services  would  be  rendered  without  the  necessity 
for  any  form  of  taxation,  and  at  the  same  time 
everyone  would  be  economically  free  and  inde- 
pendent for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

Now,  Mrs.  Brown,  suppose  we  apply  this  method 
of  operation  to  your  husband's  case  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  thousands  of  similar  cases.  Those 
under  the  age  of  25  could  return  to  school  to  finish 
their  education  and  training  for  whatever  trade  or 
profession  they  are  fitted  to  fill.  Thousands  will  re- 
turn handicapped  in  one  way  or  another  and  these 
will  be  retrained  for  some  type  of  service  in  which 
their  handicaps  will  be  of  no  importance.  Those 
over  the  age  of  45  will  be  retired  on  full  income  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  Those  in  between  will  be  fit- 
ted into  their  places  in  industry  as  indicated  by  their 
past  training  and  by  their  individual  abilities.  With 
industry  no  longer  operating  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
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making  profit  but,  instead,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  service,  the  human  labor  needed  in  any 
particular  function  can  be  divided  among  those 
available  for  that  type  of  work.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary for  most  of  us  to  work  only  about  four  hours  a 
day,  four  days  a  week,  leaving  plenty  of  leisure 
time  in  which  to  enjoy  life.  Thus,  you  see,  we 
wouldn't  have  to  worry  ourselves  into  early  graves 
over  how  to  find  jobs  for  all  these  returning  men, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  thousands  who  formerly 
worked  in  war  plants.  They  could  all  be  absorbed 
into  the  various  functional  sequences. 
Mrs.  B:  Well,  it  certainly  sounds  wonderful.  I  don't 
pretend  to  understand  it  fully,  but  you  have 
given  me  more  hope  for  the  future  than  I  have  had 
for  a  long  time.  Perhaps,  after  I  have  studied  it  a 
little  more,  your  plan  will  become  clearer  to  me.  At 
least,  I  know  enough  now  so  that  I  can  see  there  is 
a  solution  to  all  of  the  problems  before  us  today. 
There  is  one  thing  more  I  would  like  to  ask.  How 
do  you  plan  to  take  over  and  put  this  plan  into 
effect? 

Tech.:  (laughs)  Mrs.  Brown,  we  don't  plan  to  'take 
over.'  Technocrats,  as  a  group,  are  just 
plain,  ordinary  American  citizens.  Very  few  of  us 
could  ever  'run'  anything.  Those  who  would  'take 
over'  and  operate  this  form  of  society  are  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  actual  physical  opera- 
tion of  our  productive  equipment  today — the  engi- 
neers, technicians,  scientists  and  professional  men 
of  various  kinds.  They  are  the  ones  with  that  well 
advertised  'know  how'  and  the  ability  to  operate  a 
technological  society.  As  to  putting  it  into  effect, 
it  could  be  done  by  Presidential  edict.  That  is,  the 
President  could  declare  the  existence  of  a  National 
Emergency  and  order  its  installation  through  a  pro- 
gram of  Total  Conscription. 

Mrs.  B:  Total  Conscription?  Isn't  that  the  same 
thing  you  were  advocating  during  the  war? 
Tech.:  Yes;  it  is  still  valid  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure and  would  provide  us  with  the  mech- 
anism by  which  we  could  effect  the  transition  into 
the  full  operation  of  the  Technate.  Technocracy 
could  also  be  put  into  effect  through  act  of  Con- 
gress. This  would  only  be  done,  of  course,  as  the 
result  of  an  overwhelming  demand  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  themselves.  That  is  why  it  is  important 
that  all  Americans  familiarize  themselves  with  our 
present  social  mechanism  so  that  they  can  see  for 
themselves  the  necessity  for  social  change  before  it 
is  too  late.     This  Organization  of  Technocracy  Inc. 
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exists  for  the  purpose  of  crystallizing  that  demand 
and  directing  it  toward  a  definite  goal. 
Mrs.  B:  Well,  this  is  interesting;  but  it's  nearly  ten 
and  I  must  run  along.  But  I'll  be  around 
quite  a  lot  from  now  on.  I  think  I  can  help  my  hus- 
band more  by  understanding  Technocracy  and  by 
working  for  it  than  any  other  way  I  can  think  of. 
By  the  way,  when  will  your  next  public  meeting  be 
held? 

Tech.:     Next  Tuesday  evening  at  8  o'clock  in  this 
Section.     We'll  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
attend. 

Mrs.  B:    Thanks,  I  will.     Well,  I  really  must  be  go- 
ing now.     I  certainly  appreciate  your  pa- 
tience in  explaining  Technocracy  to  me.    Goodbye. 
Tech.:     Goodbye,  Mrs.  Brown,  and  we'll  be  looking 

for  you  (fade  out)  Tuesday  evening. 
Mrs.  B:  .  .  .  (pause)  Well,  that's  the  story,  Joe.  It 
looks  like  a  good  thing  but  I'm  going  to  be 
sure.  I'll  let  you  know  whatever  I  find  out  so  you 
can  judge  for  yourself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some- 
thing fundamentally  is  wrong  with  the  present  set- 
up, and  that  something  has  to  be  done.  Perhaps 
this  is  it.  In  fact,  somehow  I'm  sure  it  is.  But  any- 
how, dear,  I'll  let  you  know  more  next  time  I  write. 
Must  say  goodbye  for  now.  Take  care  of  yourself, 
my  dear,  and  come  back  soon.  We  miss  you  so 
much.  The  kids  both  send  a  kiss  to  their  soldier 
daddy.  Am  enclosing  a  snap  of  them  taken  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks  ago — just  so  you  will  know  them  when 
you  come  home.  Haven't  they  grown  in  two  years? 
All  my  love,  dearest,  (fade  out)  Ruth. 

Joe  folds  letter  and  returns  it  to  envelope. 
Joe:  (talking   to   himself)   Technocracy,   huh? 

Sounds  like  it  might  be  OK.  Ruth's  a  smart 
kid — she  wouldn't  fall  for  anything  phoney.  Yeah, 
the  way  she  tells  it,  it  sure  sounds  like  the  answer. 
Maybe  we  GI's'll  get  what  we  thought  we  were 
fighting  for  after  all,  instead  of  the  usual  run- 
around.  And  if  things  are  going  to  be  tough  as  she 
says,  maybe  some  of  us  had  better  get  busy  and  do 
something  about  it. 

Voice:  And  G.  I.  Joe  Brown  is  right.  We  had  bet- 
— 1 —  ter  get  busy  and  do  something  about  it.  If 
we  do  not,  all  we  have  fought  and  sacrificed  for 
will  be  destroyed  in  the  wave  of  social  chaos  that 
will  sweep  this  Continent  from  end  to  end.  Tech- 
nocracy's social  design  will  prevent  that  catas- 
trophe, and  it  is  ready  for  use  now.  Get  busy, 
Americans! 

—Regional  Divisions  11833-11834. 
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WHAT  NEXT! 


ENORMOUS  'HEN'  MACHINE  TO  LAY 
HOUSE  IN  24  HOURS 

WASHINGTON.  Feb.  16.— (AP)— Development  of  a 
gigantic  machine  which  will  turn  out  a  complete,  two-bed- 
room, low-cost  concrete  house  in  24  hours  was  announced 
today  by  Carl  L.  Estes,  Longview,  Tex.,  newspaper  pub- 
lisher. 

Estes  said  the  apparatus,  to  be  manufactured  in  Texas 
soon,  looks  like  an  enormous  hen  laying  an  egg.  It  ma- 
neuvers on  12-foot-high  pneumatic-tired  wheels  to  the  de- 
sired building  site.  It  then  turns  out  the  new  home,  ready 
for  occupancy  save  for  the  installation  of  window  panes 
and  finishing  touches.  The  house  has  an  18  by  11^4  foot 
living  room. 

Declaring  the  machine  will  help  meet  a  presidential  re- 
quest for  2,700,000  housing  units,  Estes  said  it  had  been 
developed  after  years  of  research  by  R.  G.  Letourneau, 
Peoria,  111.,  manufacturer. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY 

ONE  POUND  OF  U-235  equals  11,400,000  kilowatt- 
hours,  or  1500  tons  tons  of  coal,  or  250,000  gallons  of  fuel 
oil,  or  80,000,000  cubic  feet  of  artificial  gas,  or  40,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. — Scientific  American. 

NEW  ALLOY  OF  ALUMINUM  IS  STRONGER 

CLEVELAND,  Feb.  4.— (AP)— New  aluminum  alloys 
with  tensile  properties  30  to  80  percent  higher  than  those 
of  standard  commercial  compositions  were  described  today 
at  the  opening  of  the  27th  National  Metal  Congress  and 
Exposition. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Harrington  of  Schenectady,  research  metal- 
lurgist of  the  General  Electric  Company,  declared  the  al- 
loys also  possess  outstanding  oxidation-corrosion  resist- 
ance. 

It  previously  had  been  believed,  he  said,  that  high- 
strength,  heat-treatable  aluminum  alloys  could  not  be  cast 
successfully  by  centrifugal  methods.  War  applications, 
however,  have  proved  this  untrue,  he  added. 

PUSH  BUTTON  ARMY  PLANE 

COLUMBUS,  Ohio,  Feb.  2.— (AP)— The  Army  Air 
Forces  came  forth  today  with  a  real  push-button  plane. 

When  a  button  is  pushed,  the  Lockbourne  Army  Air 
Base  announced,  the  four-engined  cargo  ship  (C-54)  will 
take  off,  fly  a  pre-selected  course  and  land  without  a  hu- 
man touching  its  controls. 

This  is  made  possible  through  the  use  of  automatic 
equipment  perfected  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  push-button  plane  differs  from  the  so-called  "ro- 
bot" plane  controlled  by  a  pilot  in  a  mother  ship. 

The  automatic  devices,  when  preset  to  a  determined 
plan  of  flight  in  advance,  control  and  navigate  the  plane, 
its  climb  to  desired  altitude,  flight  to  destination,  landing 
and  stopping  on  the  landing  strip. 

The  landing  gear  and  flaps  are  retracted  after  take-off, 
radios  tuned,  power-setting  made,  navigational  headings 
corrected,  landing  gear  and  flaps  extended  for  landing,  and 
brakes  applied  to  steer  and  stop  the  plane  after  landing,  all 
without  aid  from  the  pilot. 

The  pilots  and  crews  assume  the  role  of  passengers  and 
do  nothing  but  monitor  the  automatic  equipment.  T  h  c 
plane  is  not  designed  to  fly  without  an  occupant. 
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ALUMINUM  AND   CONCRETE  HOUSES 
DEVELOPED 

LOUISVILLE,  Ky.,  Feb.  4.— (AP)— Development  of 
an  aluminum  and  concrete  house  that  can  be  built  and 
readied  for  occupancy  within  a  week  was  announced  yester- 
day by  the  Reynolds  Metal  Company  of  Louisville. 

The  aluminum  and  concrete  materials  can  be  placed 
on  the  market  in  unlimited  quantities  within  a  few  months, 
William  G.  Reynolds,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  company  parts  division,  said. 

THREE-IN-ONE  HERBICIDE  AIDS  GRASS, 
KILLS  WEEDS 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  20.— (I.N.S.)—  T  h  e  agriculture 
department  tonight  announced  the  development  of  a  com- 
bined weed  killer,  fertilizer  and  fungicide  for  application 
to  grass  and  other  crops. 

Previous  experiments  had  shown  that  t  h  e  herbicide, 
2,4-D,  in  concentration  strong  enough  to  kill  weeds  had 
stunted  the  rate  of  growth  of  an  established  mixture  of 
Kentucky  bluegrass,  fescue  and  redtop. 

So  the  scientists  added  urea,  a  common  source  of  nitro- 
gen, and  fermate,  a  well-known  fungicide,  to  the  herbicide 
to  test  the  effect  on  grass.  Fermate  was  merely  used  to 
determine  whether  its  presence  would  make  the  mixture 
bad  for  the  grass. 

With  60  pounds  of  urea  to  the  acre,  it  was  found  that 
the  spray  made  the  grass  a  strong  green  color  within  a 
few  days  and  the  weed-killing  power  of  2,4-D  was  as  good 
as  when  used  alone. — Seattle  Times. 

DISCOVERY  TO  AID  ALCOHOL 
PRODUCTION 

LINCOLN.  Neb.— (AP)— The  University  of  Nebraska 
has  announced  that  two  staff  scientists  have  successfully 
isolated  several  new  types  of  bacteria  which  they  assert 
will  lower  the  cost  and  increase  the  output  of  commercial 
alcohol  and  improve  "sizing"  used  by  textile  manufactur- 
ers. 

The  new  types  are  known  as  bacterial  amylases  and  are 
used  in  the  process  of  turning  starch  into  sugar— a  process 
vital  to  many  distilling  and  textile  manufacturing  concerns. 

After  five  years  research  with  more  than  1,000  bacterial 
growths,  Dr.  Eric  Kneen  and  Dr.  George  L.  Peltier  isolated 
amylases  which  are  less  expensive,  withstand  higher  tem- 
peratures and  produce  higher  yields  of  sugar  than  the  bar- 
ley amylase  heretofore  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  pro- 
cess, the  university  said. 

The  scientists  said  the  new  amylases  can  be  grown  com- 
mercially in  wheat  bran,  distilling  wastes,  oat  hulls,  soybean 
meal  and  a  number  of  other  substances. 

EGGS  THAT  KEEP 

EGGS  THAT  KEEP  and  cook  more  satisfactorily  may 
result  from  a  high-frequency  sterilizing  machine  under  de- 
velopment at  the  University  of  California  Farm  at  Davis, 
California.  In  principle  somewhere  between  radio  and 
diathermy,  the  device  uses  oscillations  that  cook  an  egg 
hard  in  about  9  minutes;  but  with  only  a  ten-second  ex- 
posure, the  egg  germ  is  killed,  giving  better  keeping  qual- 
ity; certain  bacteria  on  the  shell  are  also  destroyed;  the 
egg's  albumen  is  slightly  stiffened,  s<>  that  when  broken  in 
the  pan,  the  yolk  stands  out  above  it. 

— Radio  &  Television  Retailing. 
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From  the  Question  Period 

WHEN  ARE  THEY  GOING  TO  TRY  OUT  TECH- 
NOCRACY IN  SOME  SMALL  SECTION  OF  THE 
COUNTRY? 

How  far  do  you  suppose  the  engineers  who  de- 
signed the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  would  have  gotten 
if  they  had  first  tried  to  set  up  one  small  piece  to 
see  if  it  would  work?  No;  Technocracy  cannot  be 
used  piece-meal.  It  is  an  over-all  method  of  opera- 
tion. Since  the  entire  country  is  industrially  inter- 
dependent, it  would  be  impossible  to  block  off  one 
section  for  an  experiment  in  abundance. 

Technocracy  is  the  bridge  that  will  carry  us  all 
the  way  across  the  slough  of  depression  into  the 
New  America  of  abundance  and  security  for  all. 
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TECH   PRESS 


TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By 
politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective  political 
office  or  active  office  in  any  political  party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Technocracy's   Scientific  Approach 


CHART  NO.  8 — Basis  of  the  irreversible  physical  trends 
that  are  shaping  America's  destiny  is  the  flow  of  en- 
ergy. The  rate  of  the  conversion  of  energy  into  work  for 
production  determines  our  standard  of  living.  Social  change 
occurs  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  per  capita  conversion 
of  extraneous  energy.  During  7,000  years  of  recorded  his- 
tory this  rate  remained  practically  static.  Since  about  1830, 
the  development  of  technology  has  brought  about  a  change 
so  sudden,  so  great  in  magnitude,  and  so  unprecedented  as 
to  leave  us  stunned,  bewildered,  and  almost  helpless.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  per  capita  conversion  of  extranecus  en- 
ergy leaped  from  about  2,000  kilogram  calories  to  well  over 
160,000.  These  figures  mean  goodbye  to  all  time-honored 
concepts  of  political  government,  economics,  property,  value, 
thrift,  the  importance  and  morality  of  toil,  and  the  stupid- 
ity of  unequal  consuming  privileges;  for  beyond  the  point 
of  200,000  kilogram  calories  per  capita  per  day  of  extraneou  , 
energy  conversion  the  abundance  produced  will  be  so  great 
that  it  cannot  be  sold  at  any  price,  and  the  Price  System 
will  automatically  end. 

Note  how,  in  this  chart,  the  curve  representing  physical 
production  follows  the  same  line  as  the  mean  curve  of  the 
Pig  Iron  chart  in  last  month's  issue — the  familiar  S  curve — 
with  the  point  of  inflection  coming  at  about  1920.  Total 
man-hours  in  industrial  production  rose  at  an  even  faster 
rate  during  this  period  and  the  point  of  inflection  was 
reached  about  10  years  sooner;  but  instead  of  following  the 
production  curve,  the  man-hours  curve  reached  its  peak  in 


1919  and  started  on  a  rapid  decline  from  which  it  is  only 
now  leveling  off,  less  than  two  points  above  the  original  base 
line.  The  line  of  man-hours  per  unit  of  production,  start- 
ing at  a  high  level,  followed  a  similar  curve  in  reverse,  drop- 
ping rapidly  and  only  now  starting  to  level  off  at  a  very 
low  point. 

The  point  where  the  production  line  and  the  line  of  total 
man-hours  cross  marks  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  At  that  time,  about  1920,  for  the 
first  time  in  history  here  en  the  North  American  Continent 
man  was  able  to  produce  more  than  just  barely  enough.  That 
is  the  dividing  line  between  the  ancient  economy  of  scarcity 
and  the  new  era  of  potential  abundance.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world  has  this  stage  been  reached,  because  of  the  limi- 
tations of  purely  physical  factors;  but  on  this  Continent  it 
i;i  now  possible  to  produce  a  great  abundance  so  that  every 
rran,  woman  and  child  can  enjoy  a  far  higher  standard  of 
living  than  the  world  has  ever  known. 

These  are  natural  curves,  based  on  natural  phenomena. 
Debt  is  a  false  structure,  superimposed  on  the  social  econ- 
omy, rising  to  astronomical  heights  on  account  of  the  war. 
Eventually  it  will  reach  a  point  where  our  economy  can  no 
longer  support  it.  As  long  as  new  debt  can  te  created  fast 
enough  the  Price  System  can  operate;  but  that  stage  has 
passed  and  not  even  the  deliberate  waste  now  being  perpe- 
trated by  both  government  and  private  agencies  can  prevent 
the  coming  breakdown  of  the  debt  structure.  This  is  the 
crisis  which  Technocracy  Inc.  has  foreseen  and  for  which  it 
has  been  preparing. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

INC. 


To  America's  Scientists,  Engineers, 
and  Tec hnolo gists 

Gentlemen : 


March  19U6 


Technocracy  Inc.  takes  this  opportunity  to  salute  the 
scientists,  technologists,  and  engineers  of  North  America  -  the 
leaders  of  society  in  a  rapidly  approaching  tomorrow. 

Scientists,  engineers,  and  technologists  were  responsible  for 
solving  America's  problem  of  production,  forking  under  the  handicaps 
of  an  economy  of  scarcity  and  price,  often  meeting  open  hostility  from 
the  very  industries  they  sought  to  aid,  they  achieved  a  degree  of 
success  never  before  encountered  on  the  face  of  the  earth.   As  a  direct 
result  of  their  efforts  -  YOUR  efforts,  gentlemen  -  the  citizens  of  this 
Continent  could  now  enjoy  all  of  the  goods  and  services  they  are  phys- 
ically capable  of  consuming,  were  it  not  for  the  effort  being  made  to 
maintain  the  social  controls  endemic  to  a  scarcity  economy. 

This  effort  to  maintain  scarcity  in  the  face  of  ever  increasing 
production  and  ever  declining  need  for  human  toil  is  resulting  in 
serious  dislocations  in  our  operating  mechanism.  Basically,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  both  production  and  distribution  are  scientific  problems  - 
problems  involving  the  application  of  engineering  principles. 

Having  created  the  huge  integrated  machine  of  production,  the  men 
of  science  and  engineering  are  responsible  for  the  problem  confronting 
North  Vierica.  By  the  same  token,  the  solution  of  that  problem  is  also 
their  responsibility.   They,  and  they  alone,  are  fitted  by  training  to 
cope  with  the  insistent  need  for  coordinating  production  and  distribution 
on  the  only  basis  our  industrial  mechanism  will  tolerate  -  namely, 
abundance.   That  problem  LUST  be  met  and  dealt  with  in  the  near  future 
if  North  America  is  to  survive  as  a  civilized  unit  of  society.  The 
alternative  is  chaos. 

Any  step  in  the  direction  of  social  progress  demands  organization. 
The  greater  the  intricacy  of  operations  involved,  the  more  important  does 
proper  organization  of  men  and  equipment  become.  As  practicing  engineers, 
this  is  common  knowledge  to  you.  But  do  you  realize  that  solving  Amer- 
ica's biggest  problem  -  that  of  gearing  production  to  the  consumption  of 
abundance  -  also  demands  organization,  and  that  it  must  be  scientific  in 
nature? 

Technocracy  Inc.  was  organized  for  this  specific  purpose:  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  method  for  achieving  the  transition  from  scarcity  to  the 
engineering  type  of  society  demanded  by  the  production  of  abundance. 
Technocracy  predicts  the  imminent  breakdown  of  our  Price  System.  It  does 
not  advocate,  nor  does  it  deplore,  that  event.  It  merely  indicates,  in 
the  manner  of  science,  that  present  trends  point  to  this  probability. 
Technocracy  urges  that  you,  a  vital  member  of  American  society,  investi- 
gate us  and  prepare  yourself  for  the  part  you  will  be  called  upon  to  play 
in  the  social  drama  of  the  New  America. 

Respectfully, 

Organization  Committee 
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They  Came  Back . . .  The  Dead  Speak 


By  CHARLES  W.  ROBISON 
Yank  Legion  General  Counsel 


yOU  know,  they  voted  three  million  dollars — on  the  19th  of 
March,  1946 — three  million  dollars  to  bring  us  back — and 
bury  us  at  home. 

You  know,  that  would  be  a  great  funeral — burying  those  of 
us  they  could  find.  Personally,  I  kinda  like  it  over  here  in  Nor- 
mandy. I'm  used  to  it  now  —  and  I'm  used  to  the  guy  layin' 
alongside  of  me. 

I'm  layin'  by  a  guy  that  fell  here  in  the  last  war,  and  he  tells 

me  that  next  to  him  is  a  fellow j 

it  all  over  again — /  don't  know 
if  it's  a  very  smart  thing. 

Oh,  it'll  make  a  good  show, 
but  I  wonder  why  they  don't 
do  something  for  the  folks  like 
double  the  insurance  money; 
that's  a  gift — that's  a  real  me- 
morial. Why  don't  they  dou- 
ble the  pensions  of  the  guys 
that  are  so  wounded  that  they 
haven't  a  bed  to  lie  in?  That's 
a  memorial.  Or  why  don't  they 
bring  all  the  kids  from  the 
South  Pacific  or  from  over 
here?  They  want  so  much  to 
come  home. 

Ships  for  the  dead  and  none 
for  the  living.  Funny  when 
you  think  about  it. 

Three  million  dollars  is  a  lot 
of  money — but  not  so  much. 
We're  goin'  to  lend  England 
three  billion,  and  Russia  a  bil- 
lion, and  France  a  couple  of 
billions — and  everybody  else  is 
goin'  to  dig  into  the  'common 
pot'  so  they  can  start  another 
war  and  bury  kids  on  top 
of  me. 


who  fought  with  Napoleon, 
and  he's  buried  on  top  of  a 
guy  who  fought  with  Charle- 
magne. 

Yeah  —  this  is  one  great 
mausoleum — a  n  d  they're  vot- 
ing three  million  dollars  to 
bring  us  back. 

I  been  thinkin'  about  Ma 
and  Dad.  The  first  shock  is 
over  now — t  h  e  wound's  heal- 
in'  a  little.  I  know  sometimes 
Ma  stands  in  the  window  look- 
in'  out  toward  where  I  am.  1 
know  she — she'd  like  to  carry 
flowers  to  my  grave,  but  the 
flowers  that  bloom  in  her  heart 
— that's  the  shrine  enough  for 
me.  And  the  old  m  a  n's  not 
any  too  chipper  now — he  took 
it  a  lot  harder  than  folks 
thought.  Sometimes  when  he's 
doin'  the  spring  plowin',  he 
looks  toward  the  east  where  I 
am,  and  there  must  be  dust 
blowin'  even  on  a  wheat  field 
or  pollen  or  something,  his 
eyes  look  kinda  damp-like.  To 
bring  me  back  again  and  to  do 


Sure — give  'em  all  the  mon- 
ey they  want;  that's  all  we've 
ever  done — play  'Santa  Claus' 
to  everybody  else,  but  us.  Some 
day  they're  gonna  remember 
one  thing — maybe  I'm  happier 
here.  I  don't  think  I'd  be  so 
happy  buried  on  a  hill  where  I 
can  get  a  view  of  some  great 
mausoleum  built  to  a  'patriotic 
butcher'  who  made  it  in  the 
'black  market' — or  where  I 
could  see  the  marble  shaft  of 
some  great  champion  of  De- 
mocracy who  built  a  bridge  for 
Democracy — yeah — b  uilt  the 
bridge  on  a  'cost  plus'  plan. 
I'm  kinda  happier  here  along- 
side of  those  men  who  dreamed 
and  died  for  a  thing  they  never 
got — Liberty  and  Peace. 

I  don't  think  I'd  like  the  trip 
back  home  knowin'  every  mile 
of  the  way  on  the  great  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  on  the  bottom  lay 
the  great  Atlantic  Charter.  I 
dont'  think  I'd  like  the  blowin' 
of  the  four  winds  that'd  re- 
mind me  of  the  'four  freedoms' 
— 'four  freedoms'  which  are 
like  the  four  winds,  and  just 
as  substantial. 

No — we're  the  'forgotten 
ones' — the  'expendable  ones' — 
and  the  'wasted  ones.'  Leave 
us  where  we  are.  We  have 
that  for  which  you  fought — 
and  never  won:    PEACE. 

— Reprinted  from  Yank  News. 
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Why  Not  Eat  Cake? 


Is  there  a  shortage  of  wheat,  or  is  the  price  too  low  to  yield  the  desir- 
able profit; — or  is  it  being  diverted  for  good  'business'  or  political 
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reasons 

THE  United  States,  which  so  recently  startled 
the  world  with  the  magnitude  of  its  produc- 
tion for  war,  now  amazes  the  world  with 
its  inability  to  produce  enough  of  anything  to 
meet  the  demands  of  peace.  Crises  follow  crises 
with  confusing  rapidity  and  are  being  met  with 
double  talk,  invective  and  sophomoric  declama- 
tions largely  cribbed  from  high  school  com- 
mencement orations. 

In  other  words  the  problems  of  our  nation  are 
scrambled  about  in  the  Congressional  vacuity 
and  emerge  in  new  forms  no  less  virulent  and 
just  as  pressing.  There  were  the  meat  crisis  and 
the  butter  crisis,  the  steel  crisis  and  the  coal 
crisis,  and  now,  strangest  of  all,  there  is  the 
wheat  crisis. 

Wheat  has  been  produced  in  guantities  greater 
than  in  all  our  history,  and  recently  in  such 
abundance  that  the  brains  of  the  nation  were  fe- 
verishly agitated  seeking  uses  for  it.  We  used 
it  for  making  rubber  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
the  oil  interests.  Still,  millions  of  tons  were 
dumped  on  the  open  prairies  for  lack  of  storage 
space. 

A  MOOT  QUESTION 

Now  we  are  advised  to  'eat  cake'  and  send  the 
bread  to  starving  Europe.  Well,  that  is  all  right 
— that  is,  IF  Europe  IS  starving.  And  this  brings 
up  a  point  of  interest.  Technocracy  Inc.  often 
has  pointed  out  the  unreliability  of  the  press  and 
Price  System  spokesmen.  This  is  being  demon- 
strated extravagantly  in  the  wheat  crisis. 

There  are  conflicting  statements  on  all  points. 


The  senators  say  there  is  starvation.  General 
Lucius  Clay,  Deputy  military  governor  of  Ger- 
many, says  there  is  no  starvation.  (Labor,  Feb. 
9,  1946.)  Newsweek,  March  11,  reports  General 
Clay  as  saying: 

The  farmers  (German)  have  performed 
handsomely  at  great  cost  to  themselves. 
They  have  delivered  to  us  at  this  time  more 
wheat  and  other  grain  than  they  turned 
over  under  the  Nazi  regime.  They  have 
brought  in  their  meat,  and  we  now  have 
plenty  of  meat  in  this  area,  with  moderate 
slaughtering  to  maintain  our  ration  stand- 
ard. 

In  the  Labor  article  an  official  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  (Quakers)  is  guoted  as  saying  that  the 
very  young  and  the  very  old  are  dying  from  un- 
dernourishment. Yet  news  pictures  of  German 
children  show  them  to  be  on  a  par  with  Amer- 
ican children  in  appearance  (and  far  above  the 
par  of  millions  of  our  children  in  the  'depressed 
areas'). 

In  Belgium  a  correspondent  for  the  Associated 
Press,  (Seattle  Times,  April  17,  1946),  states  that 
there  is  such  an  abundance  of  food  there  that  the 
Belgians,  who  are  notoriously  heavy  eaters,  have 
resumed  long  course  dinners — though  at  black 
market  prices. 

The  Seattle  Times  of  April  9th  carries  an  ar- 
ticle guoting  a  Danish  official  who  stated  that 
storage  facilities  in  that  nation  were  bulging  with 
meat  which  they  were  prevented  by  the  Allies 
from  shipping. 
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Recently  two  large  freighters  loaded  with  wheat 
cleared  the  port  of  Portland — but  not  bound  for 
the  starving  people  Americans  are  urged  to  save 
from  starvation.  One  headed  for  Japan,  the  other 
for  Spain. 

Undersecretary  of  Agriculture,  J.  B.  Hutson,  told 
the  House  appropriations  subcommittee  (Seattle 
Times,  Feb.  27)  that,  despite  the  need  to  furnish 
wheat  to  starving  Europe,  the  United  States  is  sub- 
sidizing the  export  of  25,000,000  bushels  of  the  grain 
to  other  countries.  This  is  done  so  that  American 
wheat  can  compete  with  Canadian  wheat.  Mr. 
Hutson  explains  this  peculiar  action  in  a  most  rea- 
sonable manner: 

It  is  a  question  of  .keeping  wheat  in  some 
of  the  markets  in  which  it  would  not  other- 
wise exist. 

For  example,  Canada  is  selling  wheat  at 
prices  below  our  domestic  level  in  Central 
America  and  some  of  the  Caribbean  areas 
and,  if  we  did  not  continue  to  sell  on  the 
same  basis  that  Canada  sells,  we  would 
find  our  wheat  would  not  move. 

This  seems  to  be  a  proper  approach  to  the  en- 
tire problem.  Is  there  a  shortage  of  wheat,  or  is 
the  price  too  low  to  yield  the  desirable  profit,  or 
is  it  being  diverted  for  good  'business'  reasons? 

Marguis  Childs,  (Seattle  Star,  February  27),  says 
thousands  of  wheat  elevators  in  the  Dakotas,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska  and  Montana  are  so  full  of  wheat 
that  they  cannot  take  any  more.  This  is  sometimes 
explained  as  being  due  to  lack  of  transportation. 
This  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  denies, 
stating  that  when  wheat  is  made  available  for  ex- 
port abroad,  it  is  moved.  The  Association  stated 
that  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  4,000  cars  of  wheat 
were  moved  in  20  days. 

Mr.  Childs  charges  that  grain  is  being  held  back 
in  the  hope  of  a  speculative  price  rise.  Mr.  Childs 
says: 

Make  no  mistake,  either,  they  (the  farm 
lobby)  are  a  powerful  group — the  farmers 
and,  with  them,  the  handlers  and  processors 
of  grain.  During  the  war,  when  an  acute 
shortage  of  corn  to  make  alcohol  actually 
threatened  the  war  production  program,  it 
was  possible  to  take  only  the  most  timid 
and  tentative  steps  to  end  hoarding  on  the 
farms. 
Mr.   Childs  guotes  Mr.   Bowles   in  pointing  out 


that  price  rises  are  unwarranted.  The  prices  the 
farmer  receives  went  up  113  percent  during  the 
war,  which  was  exactly  the  rise  in  World  War  I. 
But  the  prices  the  farmer  pays,  including  interest 
and  taxes,  went  up  only  40  percent  as  compared 
with  94  percent  in  the  previous  war. 

Mr.  Childs  intimates  what  Technocracy  Inc. 
states — that  profit  knows  no  patriotism,  no  national- 
ism, no  humanity. 

Representative  Wickersham,  Republican,  Okla- 
homa, bluntly  stated  (Seattle  Times,  April  4)  the  po- 
sition of  the  farm  lobby,  when,  in  an  argument 
against  the  O.P.A.  control  of  foodstuffs,  he  said 
that  if  prices  were  raised  wheat  would  flow  from 
the  farms. 

More  light  on  this  guestion  is  given  by  News- 
week, March  11: 

The  deficits  arose  despite  a  glut  of  grain 
in  the  nation's  wheat  elevators,  bulging  with 
a  carry-over  from  1945' s  all-time  bumper 
crop  of  1,123,000,000  bushels...  Blamed:  lack 
of  transportation.  To  draw  grains  into  ex- 
port the  government  took  a  decisive  step: 
Price  increases  were  announced  on  wheat, 
3  cents  a  bushel;  corn,  3  cents;  oats,  2  cents 
and  grain  sorghums,  9  cents  a  hundred 
pounds. 

That  this  increase  was  not  enough  to  accomplish 
its  purpose  is  indicated  by  the  same  magazine  of 
April  22,  which  says  that  'farmers'  growing  trend  to 
hold  their  wheat  in  the  hope  of  a  higher  price  ceil- 
ing was  reaching  the  proportions  of  a  catastrophe.' 
Later  the  government  offered  a  30  cents  a  bushel 
bonus  for  wheat  delivered  promptly. 

GRAIN  GAMBLERS  ARE  'WISE' 

It  all  sums  up  to  this:  The  facts  are  not  being 
divulged.  The  location  or  disposition  of  every 
bushel  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  is  a  matter  of 
record.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  statements  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  produced.  And  you  may  be  sure 
the  grain  gamblers  in  the  Chicago  Pit  have  the  fig- 
ures. The  existence  and  disposal  of  this  commod- 
ity is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  those  'Free  Enter- 
prisers' who  make  an  honest  dollar  guessing  on  fu- 
ture prices. 

From  the  published  figures,  33  Vb  million  bushels 
will  satisfy  the  needs  of  120,000,000  people.  Slightly 
less  than  400,000,000  bushels  takes  care  of  that 
number  for  a  year.     Thus  the  United  States  alone 
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produced  wheat  enough  to  care  for  nearly 
500,000,000  people  for  a  year.  Canada  could  care 
for  about  300,000,000.  Thus  North  America  alone 
could  supply  wheat  for  800,000,000  persons.  There 
are  only  about  150,000,000  in  Europe  that  are  the 
concern  of  the  United  States  in  the  food  drive,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Much  wheat  is  pro- 
duced in  those  countries — how  much  is  not  dis- 
closed to  the  public. 

Before  the  American  people  are  asked  to  go  with- 
out bread  the  figures  on  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs 
should  be  disclosed.  People  do  not  live  on  wheat 
despite  its  reputation  as  the  'staff  of  life.'  Nutri- 
tional experts  have  pointed  out  repeatedly  that  the 
white  bread  usually  eaten  in  American  homes  is  of 
little  value  as  food.  All  of  the  real  value  has  been 
taken  out — to  be  sold  back  as  wheat  germ,  etc. 

CORN  BREAD— YUM,  YUM  ! 

The  type  of  public  utterance  regarding  this  so 
called  crisis  is  indicated  by  a  news  report  stating 
that  President  Truman  was  not  eating  wheat.  He 
was  eating  corn!  A  strange  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem!   Starving  Europeans  could  eat  corn  also. 

The  proposal  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ander- 
son to  limit  the  amount  of  flour  sold  to  the  trade 
was  met  by  the  outcry  that  such  action  would  pre- 
cipitate a  black  market  in  the  grain.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  bakers  would  bake  cake  instead  of 
bread  as  there  is  more  profit  in  it.  Which  makes 
the  alleged  remark  of  the  French  gueen  when  ap- 
plied to  the  American  scene  much  less  stupid  than 
it  seemed  at  the  time. 

Only  those  who  are  acguainted  with  Technoc- 
racy's analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  American 
economy  are  really  aware  of  the  exact  significance 
of  these  numerous  crises.  Technocrats  know  that 
these  'wild  alarums'  are  only  the  death  cries  of  the 
Price  System.  A  perusal  of  Technocratic  maga- 
zines of  the  past  decade  will  demonstrate  that 
these  crises  are  not  new;  only  now  they  concern 
the  world  where  heretofore  only  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  was  considered. 

The  technological  absorption  of  work  has  re- 
sulted in  a  progressive  decline  in  the  buying  power 
of  the  American  people.  The  pathetic  stories  of  suf- 
fering children  in  Europe  could  have  been  dupli- 
cated,— and  on  some  occasions  were — in  American 
cities  and  in  the  agricultural  areas  of  the  deep 
south. 

Malnutrition  is  a  'tragedy'  in  Europe:  it  was  only 
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an  interesting  commentary  of  the  journalists  when 
draft  records  disclosed  the  deplorable  condition  of 
American  youth.  No  one  was  asked  to  go  without 
food  so  that  American  youth  could  be  fed.  It  would 
have  been  an  empty  gesture  in  any  event,  for  these 
children  did  not  have  money  to  buy. 

The  condition  of  American  youth  has  been  well 
demonstrated  by  the  program  for  school  lunches. 
While  no  stress  was  laid  on  the  point,  the  reason 
for  school  lunches  was  that  otherwise  the  children 
would  be  a  prey  for  disease  which  would  endanger 
the  lives  of  the  children  of  the  'best  people.'  What 
these  children  eat  for  breakfast  and  dinner  seems 
to  be  of  little  concern. 

These  facts  are  known,  too.  Many  of  them  have 
been  published  in  the  Technocratic  magazines,  and 
occasionally  in  Price  System  magazines  which  find 
profit  in  sensational  articles. 

Just  what  the  condition  of  many  children  must 
be  is  a  matter  to  ponder  when  we  recall  the  argu- 
ments regarding  the  bill  to  increase  minimum 
wages  in  Congress,  in  which  it  was  stated  and  not 
contradicted  that  three  million  persons  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  increase  from  50  to  65  cents  an  hour 
for  a  forty-hour  week. 

The  news  stories  of  the  recent  strikes  showed  the 
average  wages  ranged  from  $25  to  $40  a  week  and 
the  majority  were  in  the  lower  brackets.  With  the 
cost  of  living  such  as  it  is,  how  well  nourished  are 
the  American  children?  Or  are  American  children 
important? 

INFANTILE  ORATORY 

While  we  are  so  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
the  'Brave  New  World'  that  was  spoken  of  so  fre- 
guently  during  the  war,  it  might  be  well  to  look 
shortly  into  the  future.  What  of  American  children 
and  even  of  adults  when  this  avalanche  of  govern- 
ment money  that  is  now  giving  some  Americans 
prosperity  ends — as  it  must?  Will  we  flounder  about 
in  a  maze  of  infantile  oratory  and  sophomoric  de- 
clamations until  we,  too,  starve  to  death? 

Only  Technocracy  Inc.  has  the  answer  for  this 
final  American  crisis.  First,  there  is  only  one  prob- 
lem that  Americans  should  be  concerned  with — the 
American  Problem;  for  our  aid  to  a  suffering  world 
can  only  be  given  if  we  are  not  suffering  ourselves. 
Second:  All-out  production  cannot  be  attained  under 
the  Price  System — Even  a  stupid  politician  should 
admit  this  after  our  recent  demonstration.  Third: 
Production  to  the  extent  of  our  ability  to  consume 


cannot  be  attained  under  a  Price  System,  for  abun- 
dance cannot  be  distributed  at  a  price.  Fourth: 
Such  production  can  be  attained  if  the  barrier  of 
money  between  production  and  consumption  is  re- 
moved. Fifth:  production  must  be  balanced  with 
consumption.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  use  of 
the  energy  certificates  as  a  bookkeeping  device 
giving  exact  information  on  the  types  and  guantity 
of  consumption. 


There  will  be  no  crises  in  a  Technate.  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  is  ready  to  end  crises.  But  the  Organiza- 
tion needs  to  grow  rapidly  if  the  final  crisis  is  not 
to  result  in  an  'American  Tragedy'  which  will  not 
be  fiction. 

Join  Technocracy  NOW  to  the  end  that  your 
children  tomorrow  will  not  be  in  the  position  of 
those  of  Europe  today. 

—Charles  T.  Hickey,  12247-3. 


Here's  To  Health! 


The  Government  has  trained  thousands  of  laboratory  and  dental  tech- 
nicians but  Private  Enterprise  denies  them  the  right  to  function  for  the 
general  public  welfare. 


HEALTH  has  been  defined  as  'that  condition 
which  if  allowed  to  become  epidemic  would 
be  fatal  to  doctors.'  The  above  definition 
may  sound  cynical  to  the  ears  of  the  average  man 
or  woman,  yet  upon  analysis  it  will  be  found  to  be 
correct.  We  are  speaking  now  of  health  under  the 
modus  operandi  of  a  Price  System. 

An  article  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan  Magazine,  entitled  Are  we  Squandering  Our 
Greatest  Medical  Assets,  reveals  some  facts  of  an 
astounding  nature.  The  stupidity  with  which  pub- 
lic health  is  being  administered  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  The  writer  of  the  article,  Albert  Q.  Maisel, 
divulges  some  amazing  facts  and  asks  some  perti- 
nent guestions.    Mr.  Maisel  states  the  war  gave  us: 

1.  200,000  medical  technicians  trained  by  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

2.  Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
the  finest  X-ray,  operating  and  hospital 
eguipment. 

3.  Capacity  to  train  new  doctors  for  a  doctor- 
hungry  nation — increased  by  one-third. 

4.  New  ways  of  fighting  disease,  repairing 
injuries,  saving  and  lengthening  lives. 

5.  A  half-century's  experience  concentrated 
into  half  a  decade. 

Mr.  Maisel  goes  on  to  state  that  the  United  States 
Government  trained  five  thousand  extra  doctors  by 
accelerating  and  intensifying  our  medical-school 
courses;  that  we  learned  countless  new  things  about 
defeating  sickness  and  restoring  health,  and  about 
the  cure  and  care  of  every  imaginable  disease  and 
injury — more  in  some  fields  than  we  would  have 


learned  in  fifty  years  of  peacetime  progress.     Says 
Mr.  Maisel: 

This  is  our  new  medical  capital.  Using  it 
wisely  and  with  imagination,  we  would  cut 
the  dread  toll  of  disease  lower  than  ever  be- 
fore; we  could  strike  a  death  blow  at  tuber- 
culosis and  syphilis,  put  an  end  to  malaria, 
cut  our  infant  death  rate  to  a  tiny  fraction. 
We  could  channel  our  discharged  techni- 
cians and  doctors  to  the  place  where  they  are 
most  needed.  We  could  use  surplus  mate- 
rial to  bring  hospitals  and  clinics  to  more 
than  1,200  counties  with  a  population  of 
more  than  fifteen  million — which  have  no 
such  facilities.  Millions  of  children  would 
get  a  chance  at  life,  free  from  rheumatic  fe- 
ver and  deficiency  diseases. 

The  writer  propounds  a  simple  guestion,  'What 
are  we  doing?'  and  goes  on  to  state  that  we  are  let- 
ting our  opportunity  go  by  default  because  no  per- 
son or  organization  has  been  delegated  to  see  that 
this  waste  and  inefficiency  are  stopped,  and  that  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  the  trained  personnel,  the  med- 
ical and  surgical  knowledge,  and  the  technical 
eguipment  brought  into  being  by  the  war.  Instead, 
he  says,  we  are  letting  it  drip  through  our  fingers. 

It  is  a  sad  situation;  perhaps  no  more  so  than 
other  Price  System  methods  and  institutions,  but,  as 
Mr.  Maisel  points  out,  it  is  utterly  without  reason. 

The  tremendous  impetus  given  to  medical  sci- 
ence, the  amazing  advance  in  laboratory  work,  and 
the  increase  in  trained  personnel  in  the  Health  Se- 
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quence  during  the  war  will  be  lost  to  the  people 
of  America  because  of  the  antiquated  mode  of  so- 
cial operation  known  as  the  Price  System.  Because 
all  these  improvements  and  discoveries  would  give 
us  an  abundance  of  health  facilities,  they  cannot 
be  allowed. 

We  denounce  Russia  for  being  ruthless  and 
heartless,  with  total  disregard  for  the  sacredness  of 
human  life.  Joe  Stalin  and  his  followers  must  have 
some  hearty  laughs  at  our  expense.  Can  anyone 
imagine  any  other  people  sabotaging  their  own 
interests  in  order  to  maintain  a  scarcity  of  health 
facilities?  Can  anyone  picture  any  other  govern- 
ment scrapping  medical  and  technical  equipment 
and  denying  trained  men  and  women  the  opportun- 
ity to  work  at  the  kind  of  employment  for  which 
they  are  fitted?  And  yet,  this  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  here  in  America. 

When  the  war  ended  the  Army  had  trained  8,142 
male  laboratory  technicians  and  596  Wacs.  The 
Navy  trained  three  or  four  thousand  more.  These 
groups  numbered  more  than  the  total  of  all  the  lab- 
oratory technicians  in  all  the  hospitals  in  the  coun- 
try before  the  war.  These  men  and  women  will 
have  to  engage  in  pursuits  other  than  laboratory 
work,  because  the  Medical  Trust  says,  'NO!  In  or- 
der to  engage  in  laboratory  work,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  any  branch  of  the  Health  Sequence,  these 
men  and  women  must  have  two  years  of  college 
training  plus  twelve  months  of  "approved"  technical 
training.' 

GOVERNMENT  TRAINED  'UNFIT  ?' 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Army  taught  them  the 
latest  methods,  gave  them  the  best  equipment,  and 
put  them  under  expert  pathologists,  the  technicians 
trained  during  the  war  are  adjudged  unfit  to  work 
in  a  laboratory  or  engage  in  any  work  of  a  similar 
nature. 

The  same  situation  applies  to  dental  technicians. 
According  to  Mr.  Maisel  the  Army  trained  9,873 
men  and  414  Wacs  as  dental  technicians.  These 
people  helped  to  perform  a  large  portion  of  the 
16,500,000  extractions  on  GI's  throughout  the  world 
They  did  their  share  of  the  2,600,000  plates  and 
bridges  the  Army  gave  its  soldiers. 

'But,'  says  the  writer,  'they  would  be  subject  to 
arrest  and  prosecution  in  almost  every  state  of  the 
Union,  if  they  so  much  as  placed  an  instrument  in 
the  mouth  of  a  civilian.'    Isn't  that  a  belly  laugh! 

The  situation  would  not  be  so  tragic  if  we  as  a 
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nation  had  a  high  standard  of  health.  In  that  case 
we  could  laugh  it  off  and  say,  'Oh,  well,  a  doctor,  a 
dentist,  a  laboratory  technician,  they  all  have  to 
live,  and  if  they  have  to  maintain  a  scarcity  in  or- 
der to  do  so,  it's  O.  K.'  Unfortunately  the  state  of 
the  nation's  health  is  shockingly  below  what  it 
should  be. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  IS  SUBSTANDARD 

One  need  go  no  further  than  the  induction  cen- 
ters during  the  war  for  proof  that  the  public  health 
is  substandard.  Approximately  40  percent  of  the 
men  who  were  examined  for  military  service  were 
turned  down  because  of  physical  or  mental  inca- 
pacity. This  means  that  40  percent  of  the  male 
population  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty- 
eight  were  biological  culls. 

The  March  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  states 
that  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  V-J  day,  607,000  per- 
sons died  of  cancer,  more  than  twice  the  number 
killed  in  the  European  and  Asiatic  war.  The  Digest 
adds  that  some  17,000,000  persons  are  doomed  to 
die  of  the  dread  disease  unless  something  is  done 
about  it. 

The  state  of  Kentucky  has  14,000  known  cases  of 
tuberculosis  with  facilities  to  care  for  only  800. 
Ponder  over  that,  Mr.  Free  Enterpriser! 

'To  fulfill  the  minimum  standard  accepted  by  the 
United  States  health  authorities,'  says  R.N. — A  jour- 
nal for  Nurses,  'at  least  one  public  health  nurse  is 
needed  for  every  2,000  to  5,000  people.'  Actually 
there  is  only  one  for  every  8,300.  This  does  not, 
however,  reveal  the  actual  condition.  In  the  East- 
ern states,  according  to  R.  N.,  there  is  one  public 
health  nurse  for  every  2,900  persons,  while  in  the 
Southwest  there  is  only  one  for  every  18,000.  Nine 
hundred  and  nine  counties  have  no  rural  public 
health  service  whatever.  This  lack  of  health  serv- 
ice, it  is  explained,  is  not  due  to  insufficient  funds, 
but  to  the  unavailability  of  public  health  nurses. 
Yet  the  Medical  Association  builds  barriers  against 
the  recruiting  of  nurses,  and  dams  the  flow  of  serv- 
ices to  a  sick  nation  to  maintain  a  scarcity  of 
trained  personnel  and  health  facilities. 

The  tragedy  of  it  all  is  that  no  person  or  group 
is  to  blame  for  the  appalling  state  of  our  national 
health.  Poor  health,  like  politics,  poverty,  scarcity, 
crime  and  war,  is  but  a  natural  component  part  of 
an  antiquated,  pre-technological  social  structure — 
the  Price  System. 

—Archie  Sinclair,  12245-1. 


FlRE! 


Society  gives  its  tacit  consent  to  death  and  destruction  as  the  red  men- 
ace of  preventable  fire  strikes  again  and  again,  taking  its  toll  of  vic- 
tims day  after  day. 


FEW  words  have  greater  power  to  strike  terror 
to  the  heart  of  the  average  individual  than 
does  the  cry  'FIRE!'  One  of  the  great  discov- 
eries of  the  ages,  fire  is  also  one  of  the  deadliest 
enemies  of  modern  civilization;  and  it  is  largely  be- 
cause of  our  own  carelessness  and  indifference  that 
this  is  so.  Fire  strikes  in  a  multitude  of  places  and 
from  a  multitude  of  causes— a  carelessly  dropped 
cigarette  or  match,  a  worn  spot  in  an  electric  wire, 
a  spark  from  an  open  fire,  spontaneous  combustion 
in  an  enclosed,  unventilated  space — any  of  these 
and  a  thousand  others  can  start  a  conflagration  re- 
sulting in  heavy  loss  of  property  and  life.  This  en- 
emy is  aided  and  abetted  by  our  obsolete  homes 
and  antiguated  social  system  to  a  degree  that  few 
people  realize. 
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America's  obsolete  Price  System  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  fire's  terrific  annual  toll.  This  loss  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  when  we  take  steps  to 
install  a  scientific  social  system  in  harmony  with 
the  scientific  advances  we  have  made  during  the 
past  century. 

While  you  were  reading  that  introduction  ap- 
proximately $933  in  property  was  destroyed  by  fire 
somewhere  in  the  United  States.  According  to  El- 
mer F.  Riske,  Manager  of  the  Cook  County  Inspec- 
tion Bureau,  Chicago,  Illinois,  property  loss  by  fire 
in  these  United  States  is  now  running  over  $800  a 
minute — over  $1,000,000  every  day.  Chief  Fire  Mar- 
shall Anthony  J.  Mullaney  reported  that  in  the  first 
90  days  of  1945  there  were  more  than  96  fires  a 
day  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  or  a  total  of  8,666  for 
that  period.  The  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion reports  that  more  Americans  have  lost  their 
lives  by  fire  since  1900  than  have  been  killed  in  all 
the  wars  fought  by  the  United  States.  Since  the 
turn  of  the  century  425,000  persons  have  been  tram- 
pled, suffocated  and  burned  to  death  in  this  coun- 
try. 

News  headlines  give  a  pretty  accurate  picture  of 
the  fire  menace  as  it  exists  today.  For  instance,  on 
one  day  alone,  January  28,  at  least  27  persons  died 
as  a  result  of  fires  which  swept  through  tenements 
and  apartments  in  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis.  In  Kansas  City,  10  persons  died  in 
a  blaze  which  swept  through  a  ramshackle  three- 
story  rooming  house.  Five  of  the  victims  were  chil- 
dren. In  Chicago,  fire  starting  in  a  twelve-apart- 
ment building  swept  up  a  wooden  staircase,  shut- 
ting off  all  avenues  of  escape.  Two  women  were 
burned  to  death.  In  New  York  fire  broke  out  in  an 
East  Side  tenement  and  cost  the  lives  of  three  peo- 

More  Americans  have  lost  their  lives  by  fire 
since  1900  than  have  been  killed  in  all  the  wars 
fought  by  the  United  States.  Pictures  show  two 
of  Seattle's  more  spectacular  fires. 
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pie,  and  the  explosion  of  an  oil  heater  cost  the  life 
of  a  4-month-old  negro  baby  in  a  Harlem  apart- 
ment. Four  died  and  five  were  reported  missing  in 
a  fire  which  swept  through  the  Alpine  Hotel  in 
down-town  St.  Louis.  Other  fires  throughout  the  na- 
tion on  the  same  day  cost  numerous  other  lives  and 
countless  thousands  of  dollars  in  property  damage. 
In  almost  every  instance  the  buildings  were  of 
highly  inflammable  construction  and  constituted 
veritable  fire  traps. 

On  February  2,  when  fire  razed  the  Jennings 
Hall  Home  for  the  aged  in  Garfield  Heights,  Cleve- 
land, twelve  elderly  persons  lost  their  lives  and 
eleven  others  were  injured.  The  rambling,  one- 
story  building  became  a  raging  inferno  and  was 
totally  destroyed  within  half  an  hour — sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  type  of  construction.  As  one  of  the 
rescued  said,  'It  went  up  like  a  sheet  of  paper!' 

And  so  the  red  menace  of  fire  strikes  again  and 
again,  taking  its  toll  of  victims  day  after  day,  year 
in  and  year  out.  In  the  flimsy,  inflammable  fire 
traps  of  New  York's  and  Chicago's  crowded  tene- 
ment districts  it  has  an  easy  time.  New  York  fire- 
men know  only  too  well  what  to  expect  as  the  lurid 
glare  of  flames  lights  up  the  midnight  sky  over  the 
East  Side. 

CONGESTION  INVITES  CALAMITY 

The  wooden  construction  used  in  most  of  our 
homes,  and  the  crowded  conditions  which  prevail 
in  all  of  our  large  cities,  have  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  makeshift  accommodations  now  being 
used  to  relieve  the  acute  national  housing  shortage. 
Shacks,  chicken  coops,  tents  and  garages,  reguiring 
oil  stoves  or  kerosene  heaters  for  cooking  and  heat- 
ing, are  potential  fire  hazards.  It  is  easier  for  four 
or  five  people  living  in  a  one-room  shack  to  acci- 
dentally knock  over  a  heater  and  start  a  fire  than 
it  is  for  the  s  a'm  e  number  of  people  living  in  a 
larger  home.  Thousands  of  American  families  are 
today  living  under  just  such  makeshift  housing  con- 
ditions and  we  can  expect  to  read  of  a  mounting 
number  of  deaths  by  fire  as  a  direct  result. 

During  the  past  few  years  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  science  of  fire  fighting.  Modern 
eguipment,  designed  for  a  specific  job,  is  effective 
and  efficient.  Personnel  of  most  fire-departments 
is  highly  trained  and  physically  fit  for  this  danger- 
ous work.  Where  once  the  only  way  to  extinguish 
a  fire  was  either  to  pour  on  sufficient  water,  or  to 
smother  it   with   dirt,   now   chemical  sprays   and 
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foams  smother  the  flames  in  a  few  minutes.  Yet 
many  cities  today  are  still  handicapped  with  obso- 
lete fire  fighting  eguipment.  For  example,  in  Bos- 
ton the  Finance  Committee  recently  reported: 

The  Boston  Fire  Department  is  being  op- 
erated  on    a   horse-and-buggy   era   system 
with  obsolete  eguipment  which  threatens  a 
breakdown  in  an  emergency.     Thirty-six  of 
the  Department's  50  pumpers  and  26  of  its 
31  ladder  trucks  are  overage. 
The   condition  existing   in   Boston  holds   true   in 
other    American   cities.      Philadelphia   is   a   typical 
American  City  with  antiguated  fire-fighting  eguip- 
ment.    Cleveland  is  another.     Chicago  and  Detroit 
also  report  inadeguate  eguipment  for  coping  with 
major  conflagrations. 

The  guestion  of  personnel  also  enters  into  any 
attempt  to  solve  this  problem.  In  fire  fighting  the 
personnel  involved  is  the  most  expensive  part  of 
the  operation.  According  to  officials  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Fire  Department  it  costs  around 
$10,000  and  reguires  five  years  of  time  to  make  a 
first  class  fireman.  The  years  a  fireman  can  be  al- 
lowed to  work  are  limited  because  a  man  along  in 
years  is  not  as  agile  as  a  younger  man  and  might 
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easily  jeopardize  the  lives  of  others  as  a  result. 
Therefore  there  must  be  an  adequate  pension  plan 
in  order  to  attract  desirable  applicants.  With  de- 
creasing opportunities  for  investments,  and  declin- 
ing interest  rates,  this  is  in  itself  becoming  a  major 
problem. 

In  January  of  this  year  an  incident  occurred 
which  highlighted  another  aspect  of  this  problem — 
the  political  angle.  It  happened  in  Long  Beach, 
California.  The  manager  of  a  large  dairy  farm  re- 
ported that  a  truck  en  route  to  a  branch  in  Long 
Beach  blew  out  a  tire,  which  caught  fire.  The  dri- 
ver ran  three  blocks  to  a  fire  station  only  to  be  told 
that  no  unit  could  be  sent  because  the  truck  was 
outside  the  City  Limits.  When  the  driver  returned 
he  found  the  fire  had  spread  to  the  truck.  Opening 
up  the  back  he  proceeded  to  extinguish  the  blaze 
with  half-gallon  cartons  of  milk. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  incident.  There  have 
been  many  such  cases  in  which  firemen,  respond- 
ing to  an  alarm,  and  finding  the  burning  building 
just  across  the  City  or  County  line,  have  contented 
themselves  with  preventing  the  fire  from  spreading 
into  their  territory,  leaving  the  building  to  burn  to 
the  ground.  Well,  after  all,  the  owner  of  the  burn- 
ing building  was  not  contributing  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  particular  fire  department,  so  of 
course,  under  the  Price  System,  he  was  not  entitled 
to  its  protection.  And,  going  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  a  blaze  broke  out,  a  week  previous  to 
the  incident  we  have  just  related,  in  a  swank  Sun- 
set Strip  restaurant,  near  Beverly  Hills,  California. 
Plenty  of  fire  apparatus  rolled  to  this  blaze.  It 
came  from  Beverly  Hills,  Los  Angeles  and  Los  An- 
geles County.  No,  it  wasn't  a  big  fire  but,  you  see, 
portions  of  the  cafe  were  located  in  all  three  polit- 
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LEFT:  Small  pumper  for  rural 
areas  delivers  500  gal.  per  minute 
and  carries  four  or  five  hundred 
gallons  of  water,  which  is  frequently 
enough  to  put  out  a  small  fire. 

FRONT  COVE  R:— The  ultra- 
modern pumper  shown  on  the  cover 
delivers  1250  gal.  a  minute.  It  has  a 
1,000  ft.  hose  body,  is  fully  equipped 
with  chemical  apparatus,  and  has  a 
200  gallon  booster  tank.  Contrast 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  its  7-man 
cab  with  the  open  driver's  seat  of 
ladder  truck  shown  on  opposite 
page. 


ical  divisions.     Silly?     Of  course  it  is,  but  so  are 
most  of  our  antics  under  this  Price  System. 

WHAT  IS  THE  ANSWER  ? 

Well,  what  is  the  answer?  How  can  we  cut 
down  these  terrific  losses  in  property  and  lives?  In 
an  editorial,  the  Berkeley  Gazette  recently  pointed 
out  that  the  next  few  years  will  constitute  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  correct  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  America's  annual  multi-million  dollar  fire 
loss.  The  Gazeffe  points  out  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  new  homes  will  be  built  and  countless 
thousands  of  old  homes  will  be  renovated  and  that, 
in  the  process,  many  fire  hazards  can  be  eliminated 
cheaply  and  permanently.  Perhaps  so;  but  let  us 
remember  that  these  homes  will  be  built  under  the 
banner  of  free  enterprise  and  that  they  will  be  built 
as  before — of  the  same  flimsy  materials  and  as 
cheaply  as  possible  in  order  to  make  as  large  a 
profit  as  possible  for  the  builders.  There  will  still 
be  no  overall  design  or  specifications  for  these 
buildings;  they  will  still  be  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  thousands  of  individual  and  obsolete 
building  codes  in  thousands  of  individual  and  obso- 
lete cities.  Furnishings  will  be  just  as  inflammable 
as  ever;  slum  areas  will  still  exist;  fire  departments 
will  face  the  same  handicaps  as  ever.  In  short, 
while  the  opportunity  will  exist  to  improve  our  con- 
struction methods,  it  is  unlikely,  except  in  a  few 
isolated  cases,  that  we  will  take  advantage  of  that 
opportunity. 

There  is  a  body  of  men  known  as  the  Interna- 
tional Fire  Chiefs'  Association,  made  up  of  fire 
chiefs  from  all  over  this  Continent.  These  men 
have  pooled  their  knowledge  and  their  influence 
toward  the  ends  of  making  fire  fighting  and  fire 
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prevention  standardized  and  efficient.  They  advo- 
cate Civil  Service  examinations  to  assure  competent 
personnel  and  uniform  fire  laws  for  maximum  pro- 
tection and  prevention.  They  hope  some  day  to 
see  a  National  Fire  Service  that  will  supersede  the 
thousands  of  individual  fire  departments  which 
now  exist  throughout  this  Continent.  They  will,  but 
not  so  long  as  we  have  the  Price  System.  Only 
when  the  American  people  shall  have  instituted  a 
Government  of  Function — a  Technate — will  this  ob- 
jective be  achieved. 

Fire  engineers  tell  us  that  with  proper  preven- 
tive measures  and  modernized  fire  fighting  equip- 
ment, fire  losses  could  be  cut  95  percent.  Why, 
then,  the  delay?  America  has  the  scientific  tech- 
nique and  technology  to  combat  and  prevent  fires 
effectively.  Why  don't  we  make  use  of  our  abili- 
ties? The  answer  is  simply  that,  under  our  Price 
System,  the  interferences — politics  and  finance — 
are  too  great  to  overcome.  These  result  in  insuffi- 
cient equipment,  insufficient  trained  personnel  and 
improper  building  construction. 

INTERFERENCES  RULED  OUT 

In  a  Technate,  the  interferences  of  politics  and 
finance  can  be  ruled  out;  they  won't  exist.  The  op- 
eration of  the  Continent  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  really  operate  it  now — the  functionary 
capable.  There  won't  be  any  finances  because 
there  won't  be  any  medium  of  exchange.  Instead 
there  will  be  a  medium  of  distribution — a  method 
by  which  we  can  distribute  the  abundance  of  goods 
and  services  this  Continent  can  produce.  As  with 
other  functions,  fire-fighting  will  be  a  national  serv- 
ice, the  way  the  fire  chiefs  want  it.  Obstructive  po- 
litical boundaries  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

The  personnel  problem,  too,  will  be  solved  in  the 
Technate.  After  their  education  and  preliminary 
training,  young  men  who  choose  fire  engineering 
as  their  profession  will  begin  their  specialized  train- 
ing. Their  participation  in  actual  Fire  Department 
work  will  increase  while  they  study,  so  that  when 
they  graduate  they  will  experience  no  shock  in  the 
transition  from  school  into  actual  full-time  work. 
Then  they  will  work  only  about  four  hours  a  day, 
four  days  a  week,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
a  year.  Sufficient  trained  personnel  will  be  as- 
sured, and  when  they  reach  the  age  of  45  they  will 
retire  with  no  loss  in  economic  security. 

But  until  that  time  arrives  heaters  wiL  explode 
and  babies  will  burn  in  their  cribs;  sparks  will  set 


fire  to  inflammable  curtains;  children  will  continue 
to  play  with  matches  and  pay  for  their  fun  with 
their  lives  as  flames  engulf  their  tinder-like  homes; 
homes  will  continue  to  burn  as  firemen  stand  idly 
by — just  across  the  city  boundary — and  cities,  fi- 
nancially unable  to  purchase  modern  fire-fighting 
equipment,  will  fight  their  fires  with  their  present 
obsolete  equipment. 

And  every  60  seconds,  day  after  day,  year  in 
and  year  out,  $800  worth  of  property  will  be  de- 
stroyed; and  every  56  minutes  someone  will  pay 
with  his  or  her  life  part  of  the  cost  of  keeping  in 
operation  America's  Price  System.  Perhaps  within 
the  next  hour  YOU  will  be  called  on  to  make  YOUR 
payment.    Do  you  think  it  will  be  worth  while? 

11834-1. 


BACK  COVER  PICTURES 

SHOSHONE  FALLS  in  the  Snake  River,  southern 
Idaho.  Power  dam  is  shown  in  background.  Pow- 
er house  is  below  falls  on  the  far  side.  Fall  210 
feet.     Developed  power  capacity  is  10,600  k.  w. 

— Techphoto  by  Barnes. 

FISHING  FOR  TROUT  in  the  Little  Wood  River, 
South  Central  Idaho. 


BREAD  SHORTAGE  DUE  HERE  SOON 

SEATTLE  AND  OTHER  CITIES  of  the  state  face  a 
serious  bread  shortage  within  two  weeks  of  new  govern- 
ment orders  restricting  deliveries  of  flour  to  bakeries,  the 
Washington  Bakers  Association  revealed  yesterday. 

All  the  500  bakeries  in  the  state  will  be  affected;  some 
may  have  to  close;  others  will  be  closed  part  of  the  time 
and  some  employes  will  be  laid  off,  the  association  said. 

U.  S.  WHEAT  SUPPLY  TO  URUGUAY 
REPORTED 

MONTEVIDEO,  April  26.— (AP)— Foreign  Minister 
Eduardo  Rodriguez  Larreta  said  today  the  United  States 
would  supply  Uruguay  8,000  tons  of  wheat  in  May  and 
would  do  everything  possible  to  help  alleviate  the  Uru- 
guayan shortage.  Rodriguez  Larreta  had  conferred  with 
United  States  Ambassador  William  Dawson. 

Uruguay  has  been  unable  to  get  enough  wheat  from 
Argentina  to  meet  her  needs,  and  has  announced  plans  for 
bread  rationing.  Argentina  has  stated  that  her  surplus  is 
committed  to  Europe. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS  the  papers  are  telling  of  the 
indignation  of  local  livestock  men  and  poultry  growers  be- 
cause they  can't  get  grain  for  feed;  the  millers  want  to  mill 
the  wheat  and  ship  finished  flour  to  Europe,  so  they  can 
have  the  jobs  and  keep  the  by-products;  England  grudg- 
ingly agrees  to  ship  a  very  small  part  of  her  large  wheat 
reserve  to  the  continent,  on  the  promise  that  we  will  re- 
place it  at  once;  England  is  buying  wheat  from  Argentina; 
and  Argentina,  Uruguay's  next-door  neighbor,  is  said  to 
be   using   w  beat   for  fuel. 

You  guessed  it:  this  is  Free  Enterprise! — Or  could  it  be 
fascism? — Editor. 
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'Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries 
He  leans  upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground, 
The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 
And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world.' 

EDWIN  MARKHAM,  author  of  'The  Man  With 
the  Hoe/  appealed  to  the  judges,  masters, 
lords  and  rulers  of  the  land  to  right  the  wrongs 
of  the  common  man  of  the  soil.  But  the  man  with 
the  hoe,  the  pickaxe  and  shovel,  the  ox-team  or  the 
mule  and  plow,  could  not  be  set  free  from  long 
ages  of  drudgery  by  his  rulers,  judges,  priests  or 
kings.  Not  even  the  long  agony  of  the  Civil  War 
could  be  determined  by  any  of  these.  It  was  tech- 
nology which  determined  that  issue.  The  industrial- 
ization of  the  North  made  it  unprofitable  to  own 
slaves  there,  and  the  South  could  not  compete  with 
an  industrialized  North.  Not  by  rulers,  priests,  nor 
kings  could  any  major  change  for  the  better  have 
been  brought  about.  The  great  technology  of  this 
Continent,  the  means  by  which  we  live,  was  not 
built  by  moral,  political  or  philosophical  methods. 

Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  major  ironies  of  history 
that  certain  interpreters  of  applied  physical  science 
should  have  developed  the  only  adeguate  approach 
to  the  problem  of  conguering  scarcity  and  toil.  These 
men  of  science  undertook  an  analysis  of  the  phys- 
ical resources  of  the  North  American  Continent. 
From  this  analysis  they  synthesized  a  technological 
design  which  they  predicted  as  the  next  most  prob- 
able form  of  social  operation  in  this  area.  They 
found  that  energy  is  the  only  common  denominator 
of  all  goods  and  services. 
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Science  and  technology  are  comparatively  new, 
practically  all  of  our  technological  processes  hav- 
ing been  developed  within  the  past  150  years.  En- 
ergy converting  devices  have  created  a  new  world 
of  abundance  of  goods  and  services,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  abundance  and  potential  security  are  now 
available  to  every  North  American  citizen.  Shall  we 
accept,  or  reject,  this  abundance? 

There  is  another  story  of  abundance  on  the  North 
American  Continent  that  will  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion, whether  it  be  fact  or  fiction.  The  hero  of  this 
story  is  one  of  the  world's  most  profound  philosoph- 
ers, and  he  looks  intelligent.  Somewhere  in  the  mid- 
dle states,  one  year  the  nuts  grew  most  profusely. 
If  there  be  virtue  in  work,  then  our  little  philosopher 
was  very  virtuous,  for  he  ran  busily  about  and 
back  and  forth,  finding  the  nuts  and  carrying  them 
to  his  storehouse.  He  worked  all  day  long,  pack- 
ing the  nuts  in  until  his  storehouse  was  full  to  over- 
flowing, so  that  when  the  cold  night  came  he  him- 
self could  hardly  get  inside.  By  morning  he  was 
almost  too  cold  to  move,  but  by  the  time  the  sun 
came  up  he  felt  better  and  after  eating  some  of  the 
nuts  he  started  in  again,  packing  and  jamming  the 
nuts  in  as  tightly  as  he  could.  That  night  winter 
came  on  in  earnest,  and  next  morning  our  intelli- 
gent little  friend  lay  outside,  frozen  to  death.  Shall 
we  pause  and  drop  a  tear  as  we  read  the  pathetic 
epitaph, 

'Sacred  to  the  memory  of  A.  Busy  Squir- 
rel, deceased  because  of  an  over  abundance 
of  nufs.'? 


■ 


There  is  another  creature  running  to  and  fro  up- 
on the  North  American  Continent.  He  too  looks  in- 
telligent, and  if  there  be  virtue  in  work  he  too  is 
very  virtuous.  (Recently  he  was  looking  for  60  mil- 
lion jobs.)  He,  also,  is  one  of  the  world's  most  pro- 
found philosophers.  He  is  now  adept,  with  an 
honor  roll  of  achievement  in  the  discovery  and 
classification  of  physical  knowledge  by  which  he 
has  constructed  energy  consuming  devices  and  has 
created  a  new  world  of  abundance — shall  we  say, 
of  nuts?  Yes;  he  cultivates  nuts,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
oranges,  grain  and  all  other  kinds  of  food.  By  us- 
ing the  latest  scientific  methods  it  is  said  he  can 
grow  grain  from  seed  to  seed  in  ten  days,  and  to- 
matoes on  vines  ten  to  twelve  feet  high  with  fruits 
so  thick  and  so  close  together  that  they  are  square 
rather  than  round. 

This  creature  has  created  new  kinds  of  housing 
— houses  automatically  heated  in  winter  and  cooled 
in  summer,  air  conditioned,  sound  proof  and  fire 
proof.  He  has  built  factories  that  turn  out  thousands 
of  yards  of  rayon  cloth  per  day  with  only  one  at- 
tendant in  the  whole  plant.  He  has  built  machines 
that  will  sole  200  pairs  of  shoes  in  one  revolution. 


These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  things  he  can  do 
by  scientific  methods. 

This  creature,  though  he,  too,  may  look  intelligent, 
not  only  fills  his  storehouses  to  the  bursting  point, 
be  he,  too,  keeps  himself  outside  of  his  modern 
housing  and  away  from  the  abundance  that  he  has 
created.  He  deliberately  wastes  and  destroys  food 
and  goods.  He  dumps  them  into  the  ocean,  or  de- 
stroys them  by  fire.  And  he  fights  wars  with  other 
nations,  destroying  and  laying  waste  their  goods 
and  substance.  All  this,  that  he  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  rehabilitate  them  for  a  price  and  at  a 
profit. 

If  this  creature  keeps  insisting  on  hand-tool,  ox- 
cart methods  in  a  high-energy  civilization,  he  will, 
like  our  little  friend  the  intelligent  looking  philoso- 
pher, find  himself  out  in  the  cold — frozen  outside  the 
home,  the  abundance,  the  security  he  could  have 
realized;  frozen  in  the  chaos  in  which  he  and  some 
85  percent  of  his  fellows  will  perish.  History  will 
then  have  to  write  HIS  epitaph — and  there  will  be 
few  left  to  read  it — 

Deceased  by  reason  of  an  abundance 

which  he  created  but  lacked  the  intelligence 

to  use. 

—Lula  Brown,  12247-3. 

DRAWINGS  BY  M.TROXELL 


IT'S    ALL   VERY    SIMPLE 


/ 


'OUCH  policies  and  provisions  governing  the 
working  relationships  between  the  QZ  Depart- 
ment and  its  representatives  as  the  Department  Ad- 
ministrator may  determine  to  be  necessary  will  be 
adopted.  However,  in  some  cases  of  certain  situa- 
tions which  may  be  peculiar  to  certain  locations,  it 
may  become  necessary  for  the  QZ  Department  to 
apply  special  regulations  in  addition  to  those  set 
forth  by  the  Department  Administrator,  but  in  no 
case  shall  any  of  these  added  regulations  be  per- 
mitted to  be  in  conflict  with  those  set  forth  by  the 
Department  Administrator  except  and  only  in  case 
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the  Department  Administrator  has  granted  written 
permission  to  the  QZ  Department  for  such  added 
regulations  to  be  in  conflict  with  those  set  forth  by 
the  Department  Administrator.' 

Except  for  names  and  titles,  the  above  paragraph 
is  an  exact  copy  of  a  regulation  issued  by  a  respon- 
sible government  executive.  When  the  paranoiac 
who  devised  the  regulation  gets  through  writing 
permissions  to  himself  authorizing  himself  to  change 
rules  he  himself  made,  there  will  quite  probably  be 
another  patient  in  the  state  hospital. 

—A.  O.  W. 
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Two  Trails 


WHILE  we  congratulate  Russia  on  what  she 
has  achieved,  let  us  lay  those  achieve- 
ments aside  and  contrast  the  problem  Rus- 
sia is  facing  in  her  own  masterful  way  with  the  al- 
most opposite  character  of  the  problem  here  in 
North  America.  The  tactics  that  fit  Russia's  time 
and  circumstances — her  developing  industries,  her 
eager  search  after  knowledge — are  products  of  the 
youthful  vigor  and  idealism  that  will  yet  round  out 
for  her  people,  and  make  for  them,  one  of  the  finest 
civilizations  on  the  planet. 

We  have  come  by  another  trail  and  so  have 
missed  some  of  Russia's  fine  idealism.  Neverthe- 
less, at  the  moment,  we  are  many  years  in  the  lead 
in  installed  power,  in  developed  capacity  to  pro- 
duce, and  in  trained  personnel.  Far  from  the  scar- 
city with  which  Russia  still  struggles,  we  have  so 
long  felt  the  throbbing  impact  of  near  abundance 
that  we  have  had  to  cease  our  wonted  toiling  for 
the  means  of  life  and  consider  what  to  do  with  the 
bulging  abundance  that  our  modern  technology  is 
already  thrusting  upon  us.  America's  problem  is 
different,  and  so  urgent  that  we  must  hurry  lest  the 
dispossessed  from  our  industrial  fields  fall  by  the 
wayside  before  we  can  adjust  ourselves  to  the  new 
leisure  and  abundance  we  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  use. 

SCARCITY  REQUIRES  PRICE 

Russia  is  not  accustomed  to  give  out  with  unlim- 
ited information  as  to  her  methods,  but  what  is 
known  seems  to  indicate  that,  despite  the  unprece- 
dented industrial  progress  she  has  made,  there  is 
pinching  scarcity  of  many  products,  and  entire  ab- 
sence of  many  services  which  are  commonplace  in 
this  country.  And  since  many  must  go  without  cer- 
tain of  the  rarer  services,  some  method  of  price  al- 
location, such  as  labor  credits  or  other  form  of 
money,  apparently  is  for  them  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  distribution.  Where  so  many  things  are 
made  and  transported  chiefly  by  human  labor,  the 
labor  unit  and  labor  valuation  are  practically  es- 
sential in  distribution.  Under  such  circumstances  as 
exist  in  Russia,  there  is  a  social  necessity  to  reguire 
the  individual  to  earn  his  bread  and  his  luxuries  by 
the  process  of  working  for  them. 
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But  here  in  North  America,  where  98  percent  of 
the  energy  used  in  production  is  non-human  and 
largely  mechanical;  where  human  labor  in  some 
types  of  industrial  plants  is  a  positive  detriment,  ex- 
pensive and  relatively  undependable,  unable  to  at- 
tain the  unvarying  accuracy  of  mechanical  meth- 
ods of  controls;  where  those  in  charge  of  industry 
are  under  financial  compulsion  to  lay  off  their  hu- 
man help  and  to  employ  the  kilowatt — here  the  co- 
operative and  the  labor  unit  are  not  so  apt,  and  in 
many  cases  cannot  be  used  at  all.  Russia  has  de- 
veloped some  humanitarian  ideals  that  we  have 
missed,  but  our  industrial  situation  does  not  permit 
us  to  use  her  methods  to  attain  them. 

In  North  America  the  Price  System  has  pro- 
gressed farther  in  the  process  of  growth  than  it  has 
in  Russia.  The  Price  System  is  still  operative  in 
Russia;  but  in  North  America  it  is  breaking  down 
under  the  impact  of  the  very  technology  which  it 
reguires  in  order  to  survive  a  little  longer.  While 
this  breaking  down  is  accompanied  by  much  suffer- 
ing and  discomfort,  at  the  same  time  it  is  liberating 
the  Continent  from  the  slavery  of  wage-earning. 

Fortunately  for  the  future,  able  American  engi- 
neers have  approached  our  distinctly  American 
problem  by  the  scientific  method.  After  many  years 
of  competent  research  they  foretold  subseguent  his- 
tory with  an  accuracy  that  made  the  business  world 
blink.  Not  content  with  that,  they  searched  for  and 
found  the  trends  in  industry  which  were  causing  re- 
curring periods  of  depression.  They  foretold  the 
time  and  the  extent  of  the  1929  depression  nine 
years  in  advance. 

Realizing  that  when  the  next  depression  comes 
along  the  bottom  must  drop  out  of  North  American 
industry,  as  it  hastens  along  its  Price  System  trail, 
they  set  their  science-balanced  thought  to  the  task 
of  discovering  how  best  to  salvage  such  civilization 
as  we  have,  and  how  to  promote  the  'next  most 
probable'  state  of  society  here  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent.  They  found  that  our  production  was 
far  advanced  amid  abundant  resources,  b  u  t  that 


It  would  be  ridiculous,  if  it  were  not  so  se- 
rious, to  see  the  powers  that  be  twist  and  squirm 
in  the  effort  to  avoid  doing  the  one  thing  that 
must  be  done — that  is,  distribute  our  abun- 
dance. But  no!  The  old  system  must  be  main- 
tained even  though  millions  go  hungry! 

— E.  V.  Tyler. 


NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


our  distribution  methods  dated  back  to  ihe  age  of 
the  pyramids  and  beyond,  and  that  the  Price  Sys- 
tem is  completely  inadequate  to  distribute  the  ap- 
proaching abundance. 

They  noted  that  all  production,  both  of  goods  and 
of  services,  has  one  factor  in  common — the  meas- 
urable energy  which  goes  into  it.  There,  they 
found,  is  the  key  to  the  new  distribution  system  we 
must  soon  install  to  replace  the  price  distribution 
now  reading  its  doom  in  the  haunts  of  modern  tech- 
nology. When  industry  is  operated  on  a  full-load 
basis,  the  multifarious  products  will  be  too  numer- 
ous and  too  easily  produced  to  command  a  price. 
Then  we  will  need  to  know  how  much  of  these 
various  products  the  people  will  use  when  they 
may  each  choose  freely  from  abundant  stocks,  with 
no  restrictions  of  Price. 

We  can  readily  ascertain  the  energy  cost  of 
every  item.  When  the  energy  equivalent  of  all 
public  services  is  deducted  from  the  total  amount  of 
energy  converted,  the  remainder  will  represent  the 
energy  cost  of  goods  available  for  distribution  and 
consumption.  This  converted  energy,  divided  by 
the  number  of  the  population,  will  determine  the 
proportionate  share  to  be  issued  to  each  citizen. 
The  individual,  armed  with  certificates  representing 
his  or  her  share  of  the  energy  used  in  producing  a 
physical  abundance,  will  choose  the  things  and 
services  he  wants.  The  attendant  will  check  upon 
the  tape  the  items  taken,  and  will  deduct  from  the 
applicant's  book  of  Energy  Certificates  the  cost  (in 
energy)  of  each  individual  item. 

ABUNDANCE  INHIBITS  VALUE 

Thus  the  citizen  of  the  New  America  may  con- 
sume, nof  the  bagatelle  he  alone  has  produced,  but 
a  full,  personally-chosen  share  of  all  that  modern 
technology  can  provide.  This,  stated  briefly,  is 
North  America's  coming  way  of  allocating  her  full 
production — provided,  of  course,  that  we  have,  or 
develop,  the  gumption  to  arise  en  masse  and  enter 
our  'Promised  Land'  via  the  Total  Conscription 
Gateway. 

People  who  have  outgrown  the  obsession  of 
Price  will  recognize  Total  Conscription  as  a  mass 
act  in  Eminent  Domain,  too  large  for  the  human 
mind  to  compass  in  terms  of  value,  touching  the 
quantity  of  wealth  and  freedom  involved.  And 
since  the  benefits  bestowed  by  the  new  arrange- 
ment will  be  beyond  computation  and  shared  by 
all,  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  mortgage  the 


future  in  behalf  of  present  day  owners;  for  they, 
too,  will  be  emancipated  and  made  rich  by  the 
transfer.  It  is  the  coming  American  Way  of  tomor- 
row, and  upon  present  day  American  citizenry  de- 
volves the  task  of  making  the  shift  to  that  non-Price 
economy.  A  few  years  later,  when  Russia's  toilers, 
in  turn,  are  being  eliminated  from  industry,  even  as 
ours,  they  will  make  a  like  shift  to  non-owned  indus- 
try and  to  non-price  distribution.  Only  in  lands  of 
abundant  resources  is  this  possible.  Other  areas 
must  be  content  with  a  sparser  population  and  a 
careful  husbanding  of  such  as  they  have,  with  oc- 
casional exchanges  from  more  fortunate  regions. 
Perhaps  atomic  energy  may  yet  transform  even 
these  unfortunate  areas,  but  this  must  remain  for 
the  future  to  disclose. 

— F.  D.  Linkletter,  12247-3. 


From  the  Question  Period 

IN  WHAT  WAY  CAN  TECHNOCRACY  ENTER 
A  GOVERNING  POSITION  DURING  THE  COMING 
CRISIS  ? 

In  answering  this  question  we  ask  that  you  bear 
in  mind  the  distinction  between  Technocracy  Inc., 
which  is  an  Organization,  and  Technocracy's  op- 
erational design  for  the  Continent,  usually  referred 
to  as  the  design  of  a  Technate.  The  Organization, 
Technocracy  Inc.,  has  two  functions  to  perform  at 
the  present  time:  the  education  of  the  people  of 
North  America  to  a  realization  of  the  conditions 
leading  to  social  change,  and  the  organization  of 
all  those  willing  to  investigate  and  act  upon  that  in- 
vestigation, into  an  informed,  disciplined,  and  func- 
tional body  whose  knowledge  can  be  called  upon 
in  time  of  crisis  to  help  prevent  chaos.  These  are 
the  sole  objectives  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  and  when 
they  have  been  achieved,  when  the  Technate  is  in- 
stalled, this  Organization  will  promptly  disband. 
The  installation  of  a  Technate  calls  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  operating  design;  not  for  the  assump- 
tion of  power  by  Technocrats.  That  new  design  is 
an  engineering  design,  which  can  be  administered 
only  by  the  individuals  trained  to  operate  our  so- 
cial mechanism — scientists,  engineers,  teachers, 
technicians,  each  in  his  chosen  field.  The  adoption 
of  the  design  must  be  done  by  our  present  govern- 
mental officials.  It  wiii  be  done  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  demand  it. 
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Science  For  Sale 


America's  real  benefactors,  her  scientists  and  engineers,  are  hand- 
cuffed by  the  rules  of  the  game  of  the  Price  System  on  which  they 
must  depend  for  their  livelihood. 


AS  WE  read  the  glowing  self-praise  of  some  of 
America's  great  industrial  corporations,  pub- 
lished in  full-page  color  advertisements  in 
nationally  circulated  publications,  we  might  almost 
be  convinced  that  the  great  research  departments 
maintained  by  most  of  these  great  corporations  are 
working  solely  for  your  benefit  and  that  any  profit 
derived  by  the  companies  from  the  work  of  scien- 
tists in  their  employ  is  purely  incidental.  Such, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  For  example, 
chemists  who  carefully  work  out  a  formula  for  the 
production  of  steel  for  razor  blades  which  require 
replacement  after  only  four  or  five  shaves  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  working  in  the  public  interest, 
when  it  is  possible,  by  the  addition  of  tungsten  car- 
bide, to  produce  blades  which  will  last  a  lifetime. 
No;  they  are  working  in  the  interest  of  the  manufac- 
turers who  employ  them,  and  their  purpose  is  to  in- 
crease the  profits  of  their  employers — not  to  de- 
velop high-quality,  long-lasting  products. 

PROFIT  KEYNOTE  OF  RESEARCH 

This  is  the  keynote  of  industrial  research  today 
and  will  remain  so  for  the  duration  of  the  Price 
System  in  America.  Only  when  we  have  changed 
our  social  system  and  established  one  in  which 
price  and  profit  have  no  place  will  this  prostitution 
of  science  stop. 

In  his  book,  'Cartels,'  Wendell  Berge,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  devotes  one 
entire  chapter  to  the  effects  of  the  activities  of  pri- 
vate research  groups  on  the  national  welfare,  and 
the  picture  he  paints  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  There 
is  a  great  gap  between  the  promise  of  organized  re- 
search conducted  by  great  corporations  and  the  ful- 
fillment as  measured  by  accomplishments  in  the 
public  interest. 

We  do  not  disparage  in  any  way  the  sincerity  or 
the  achievements  of  the  scientists  and  research 
workers  employed  by  private  corporations.  It  is 
not  their  fault  that  their  discoveries,  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  general  welfare,  must  be  sub- 
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ordinated  to  the  interests  of  business.  The  public 
welfare  is  frequently  at  wide  variance  with  that  of 
business,  but  in  a  Price  System  business  holds  top 
priority. 

Any  research  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
private  enterprise  must,  of  necessity,  be  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  the  individual  enterprise  financing 
the  research.  A  research  scientist  working,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  Shell  Oil  Co.,  is  automatically  barred 
from  experimenting  in  fields  other  than  those  in 
which  the  Shell  Company  is  interested.  If,  during 
the  course  of  his  experiments,  he  stumbles  upon  a 
discovery  useful,  say,  to  the  radio  industry,  he  may 
not  pursue  his  experiments  into  that  field.  Dr.  F.  B. 
Jewett,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.  and  Chief  of  the  Bell  Laborato- 
ries, made  this  clear  during  a  discussion  concern- 
ing an  agreement  between  his  company  and  other 
parties.    He  said: 

The  far-reaching  effect  of  the  proposed 
agreement  on  the  character  and  scope  of 
our  research  and  development  work  is  ap- 
parent. Viewed  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  research  worker  in  our  laboratories  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  responsible  for 
the  expenditures  incurred  by  the  laborato- 
ries, the  inevitable  result  would  be  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  field  of  activity  and  failure  to 
undertake  anything  which  at  the  outset  is 
not  clearly  directed  to  the  field  of  our  cur- 
rent business.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
man  who  has  a  brilliant  idea  which  in  its 
first  nebulous  form  seems  to  be  applicable 
outside  our  business,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  urge  to  go  ahead  in  the  face  of  a  situa- 
tion where  he  knows  that  the  result  of  his 
work  has  been  sold  in  advance  outside  of  the 
Bell  System.  From  the  standpoint  of  man- 
agement there  will  likewise  be  no  incentive, 
but  guite  the  reverse,  to  urging  him  on  and 
appropriating  money  for  his  investigations. 
Thus  the   scientist   is  handicapped  in  his  work 
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right  from  the  start;  he  must  work  only  along  the 
lines  indicated  by  the  company  employing  his  serv- 
ices. 

Now  suppose  Professor  X,  working  for  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  develops  a  new  type  of  ra- 
dio tube — one  that  will  last  indefinitely.  What  hap- 
pens? Does  RCA  hail  this  discovery  with  joy  and 
suitably  reward  the  inventor?  Not  on  your  life! 
Such  an  invention  would  wreck  the  radio  tube  busi- 
ness and  so  must  be  suppressed.  However,  a  pat- 
ent is  obtained  to  keep  anyone  else  from  manufac- 
turing the  tube,  and  the  patent  is  shelved.  We  cite 
this  example  because  just  such  a  tube  has  been  in- 
vented, utilizing  radium  activity;  but  private  enter- 
prise will  probably  never  allow  you  to  have  it. 

An  automobile  carburetor,  invented  by  a  Cana- 
dian and  utilizing  an  entirely  different  principle  of 
vaporization  than  is  used  in  the  conventional  car- 
buretor, has  likewise  been  suppressed.  This  carbu- 
retor, tested  on  stock  cars,  reportedly  gave  over  200 
miles  to  the  gallon.  Can  you  imagine  what  would 
happen  to  gasoline  sales  if  such  an  invention  were 
allowed  to  reach  the  market?  Of  course  it  would 
have  benefited  the  motorist  and  would  have  greatly 
aided  this  nation  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  but — it 
would  have  been  very  unprofitable  for  business. 

LIFE  OF  FLASHLIGHTS  REDUCED 

One  large  manufacturer  of  electric  lamps  actu- 
ally had  its  research  staff  working  to  reduce  the  life 
of  its  flashlight  lamps.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  let- 
ter, uncovered  by  investigators,  which  was  written 
by  one  of  the  officials  of  this  company: 

We  have  been  continuing  out  studies  and 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  use  of  one-battery 
lamps.  I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
attached  analysis  which  Messrs.  Prideaux 
and  Egeler  have  worked  up  covering  the 
various  points  involved  in  going  to  the  one 
battery  lite  basis.  11  this  were  done,  we  es- 
timate that  it  would  result  in  increasing  our 
flashlight  business  approximately  60  per- 
cent. We  can  see  no  logical  reason  either 
from  our  standpoint  or  that  of  the  battery 
manufacturer  why  such  a  change  should 
not  be  made  at  this  time. 

Perhaps  not,  but  we  could  think  of  one  or  two 
reasons  from  the  consumer's  standpoint.  However, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  he  doesn't  count. 

And  now  here  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  prostitution  of  science.     A  certain  plastic,  used 


in  the  industrial  field  to  make  airplane  windshield- 
ing  and  many  other  structural  materials,  also  has 
excellent  qualities  for  the  making  of  dental  plates 
or  dentures.  As  a  result  of  the  monopoly  control 
of  this  material  by  the  DuPont  Company  and  Rohm 
&  Haas,  its  uses  were  divided  into  two  fields,  indus- 
trial and  dental.  At  the  time  these  firms  were  in- 
dicted a  sharp  difference  in  price  was  maintained. 
When  this  plastic  was  sold  for  industrial  purposes 
it  cost  85  cents  a  pound,  but  for  dental  purposes  the 
same  material  brought  $45  a  pound.  Naturally, 
when  the  dental  profession  discovered  that  it  was 
the  same  material  they  started  to  buy  from  indus- 
trial users  and  thus  save  the  difference. 

The  monopoly  considered  this  a  form  of  bootleg- 
ging and  the  steps  they  took  to  prevent  it  give  us 
an  excellent  insight  into  the  lengths  to  which  pri- 
vate enterprise  will  go  to  protect  its  profits.  On 
March  15,  1940,  the  Vernon-Benshoff  Company,  a 
member  of  the  clique,  wrote  to  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.  as 
follows: 

Our  discussion  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Law  and  pulling  the  acrylic  denture  under 
if  leads  me  to  wonder  if  the  manufacturers 
of  the  commercial  powders  might  not  add 
an  ingredient  which  would  n  o  t  affect  the 
molding  properties,  b  u  t  which  would  dis- 
qualify it  under  the  act.  Apparently  a  slight 
trrace  would  suffice.  Naturally  it  would  be 
omitted  from  the  strictly  denture  powder. 

Recently  1  asked  Dr.  Johnson  to  suggest 
an  addition.  He  could  not  think  of  anything 
that  wouldn't  spoil  the  molding  properties, 
or  clarity  of  the  powders.  But  there  the 
quantity  needed  to  accomplish  t  h  e  result 
was  the  handicap. 

Under  the  very  finicky  regulations  of  the 
above  act  however,  it  may  be  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  right  agent,  too  little  to  consti- 
tute harm  to  molding  (or  health  either,  as  a 
matter  of  fact)  would  suffice  to  have  bootleg 
products  in  bad. 

A  millionth  of  one  percent  of  arsenic  or 
lead  might  cause  them  to  confiscate  every 
bootleg  unit  in  the  country.  There  ought 
to  be  something  that  would  make  them 
rear  up. 

In  its  reply  the  Rohm  &  Haas  Company  said  that 
it  was  in  agreement  with  the  general  principles  pre- 
sented in  the  letter  and  that  it  would  ask  its  re- 
search department  to  work  on  the  matter. 
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Another  striking  example  of  the  way  in  which 
research  can  be  perverted  for  business  reasons  was 
uncovered  in  the  dyestuffs  industry.  This  industry 
is  highly  monopolistic  and  a  tight  control  is  main- 
tained over  its  price  structure.  The  DuPont  research 
laboratories  developed  a  pigment  which  can  be 
utilized  either  in  paints  or  as  a  dye  for  textiles. 
From  a  business  standpoint  this  was  undesirable  as 
it  would  disturb  the  price  structure  of  the  textile 
dyestuffs  field.  And  so  the  research  department 
was  put  to  work  hunting  for  an  adulterant  that 
would  make  the  pigment  suitable  for  paints  but  no 
good  for  textiles.  The  thought  process  of  the  DuPont 
mind  is  revealed  in  the  statement  of  one  of  the  lab- 
oratory directors: 

Further  work  may  be  necessary  on  add- 
ing contaminants  to  'Monastral  colors  to 
make  them  unsatisfactory  on  textiles  but  sat- 
isfactory for  paints! 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  IMMATERIAL 

Many  'solutions'  were  tried  or  suggested:  ground 
glass  or  carborundum,  they  said,  might  be  added 
to  the  pigment,  thus  scratching  the  printing  rollers 
used  in  printing  the  textiles;  ingredients  might  be 
added  that  would  deteriorate  the  cloth;  certain  re- 
sins or  solvents  which  would  irritate  the  skin  might 
be  added  to  the  pigment  to  be  used  on  textiles. 
These  and  many  other  suggestions  were  followed 
up  by  this  perverted  research  organization  and  the 
final  conclusion  was  that  pigment  mixtures  suitable 
for  paints  but  unsuitable  for  textile  printing  would 
be  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

This,  then,  is  the  objective  of  private  research 
organizations,  sponsored  by  free  enterprise:  to  de- 
velop only  such  products  as  shall  be  profitable  to 
the  sponsoring  company  and  to  suppress  any  dis- 
covery which  tends  to  disturb  the  price  structure. 
The  public  welfare  is  of  no  concern  to  the  propo- 
nents of  free  enterprise.  No  doubt  the  public  does 
benefit  to  some  degree  from  these  research  activi- 
ties, but  the  great  corporations  decide  how  great 
that  benefit  shall  be.  The  public  has  nothing  to 
say  about  it. 

Naturally,  research  carried  on  under  such  condi- 
tions is  contrary  to  the  public  welfare,  and  our  first 
reaction  is  of  course  to  blame  the  corporations  un- 
der whose  direction  it  is  done.  But  we  are  main- 
taining a  method  of  social  operation  which  reguires 
that  a  profit  be  made  on  any  transaction  of  a  busi- 
ness nature.  Without  that  profit,  business  cannot 
operate  and  we  lose  the  product  of  that  business  al- 
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together.  A  striking  example  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
current  butter  shortage.  The  OPA,  in  its  efforts  to 
keep  the  steadily  rising  cost  of  living  from  getting 
out  of  hand,  has  placed  a  ceiling  of  45  cents  a 
pound  on  butter  fat  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  butter.  However,  butterfat  is  a  vital  ingredient 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  plastics,  and  for  this 
purpose  no  ceiling  has  been  placed  on  the  price. 
Conseguently  dairymen  are  selling  it  to  the  manu- 
facturers for  80  or  85  cents  a  pound.  The  ceiling  of 
45  cents  does  not  permit  the  dairyman  to  make  a 
reasonable  margin  of  profit,  so  the  public  must 
get  along  without  butter.  Can  you,  in  all  fairness, 
blame  the  dairyman?  Of  course  not.  He  wants  to 
stay  in  business — just  as  the  large  corporations  do. 
So,  before  you  start  blaming  individuals  or  groups 
or  corporations,  realize  that  they  are  only  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  game  of  the  Price 
System.  One  of  those  rules  reguires  a  guick  turn- 
over of  merchandise.  It  must  wear  out  guickly  in 
order  that  it  may  be  replaced  and  thus  keep  the 
manufacturer  in  business,  and  if  research,  under 
private  enterprise,  is  directed  along  these  lines  it  is 
only  because  that  is  the  way  private  enterprise 
must  operate  to  stay  in  business.  If  you,  as  the  in- 
nocent bystander,  get  hurt  in  the  process  it  is  your 
own  fault.  Any  time  you  don't  like  it, — change  the 
rules. 

WE  GOT  THE  BOMB 

The  development  of  the  atomic  bomb  was  ac- 
complished, not  by  private  research,  but  by  Gov- 
ernment research.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, together  with  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Canada,  provided  the  money,  the  ma- 
terials, the  eguipment  and  the  scientists  to  develop 
the  bomb.  For  once  there  were  no  restrictions  on 
the  work  of  these  men.  The  result  is  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished  under  such 
conditions.  Please  note  here  that  these  research 
workers  HAD  COMPLETE  AUTHORITY  TO  CUT 
INTO  THE  FLOW  LINES  OF  ANY  INDUSTRY  IN 
THE  FURTHERANCE  OF  ANY  EXPERIMENT  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  THAT  PROJECT.  The  'Man- 
hattan Project,'  as  it  was  called,  had  top  priority 
over  anything  that  was  being  done  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time.  There  were  no  limitations  of 
price  or  profit;  there  was  no  consideration  of  its  ef- 
fects on  future  or  present  markets.  We  had  to  have 
the  bomb  and  all  the  usual  Price  System  barriers 
were  down.  Result:  We  got  the  bomb. 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Developing  Trends 


WHO  SAID  SCARCITY? 

FROZEN  FRUIT  STOCKS  JAN.  1  were  371  million 
pounds  and  vegetable  stocks  191  million  pounds.  Both 
items  were  stored  in  volumes  considerably  heavier  than  a 
year  ago  and  heavier  than  average.  Of  greatest  interest, 
perhaps,  were  the  52  million  pounds  of  frozen  apples  in 
storage  Jan.  1,  1946,  compared  with  35  million  the  previous 
January,  despite  the  light  crop  of  apples  this  year  in  con- 
trast to  the  1944-45  bumper  crop. 

Frozen  egg  stocks  were  not  withdrawn  in  normal  quan- 
tities during  December.  January  stocks  of  126  million 
pounds  were  22  million  above  average. 

Frozen  fishing  products  totaled  142  million  pounds  on 
Jan.  1.  A  decline  of  6  million  pounds  occurred  during  De- 
cember. Fishery  products  are,  however,  more  plentiful 
than  a  year  ago  by  about  32  million  pounds  and  exceed 
the  five  year  average  by  43  million  pounds.  In  addition, 
there  were  some  19  million  pounds  of  cured  fish,  bringing 
the  overall  figure  to  161  million  pounds  on  Jan.  1. 

—Frosted  Food  Field,  Feb.  1946. 

THE  "ISLAND  OF  NO  RETURN  ?" 

WASHINGTON,  April  15.— Travelogue  spielers  of  the 
future  may  well  refer  to  Okinawa  as  the  land  of  the  sur- 
plus-property white  elephant. 

Reports  from  the  headquarters  of  the  foreign  liquida- 
tion commissioner  for  the  China  theatre  show  that  the  rel- 
atively tiny  island — only  469  square  miles — is  bulging  with 
Army  and  Navy  surplus  items  which  may  never  be  sold. 

These  items  range  from  sailmaker's  palms — the  leather 
gadgets  old  salts  wear  to  protect  their  hands  as  they  force 
needles  through  sail  canvas — to  ordinary  kitchen  matches. 

The  Army  paid  $1  each  for  1,060  sailmaker's  palms  and 
$167,200  for  80,000  boxes  of  matches  now  on  Okinawa. 

These  items  are  for  sale  and  you  can  buy  them.  But — 
you  either  must  go  to  Okinawa  or  send  your  representative 
there  to  get  them.  And  you  can't  bring  them  back  to  this 
country  unless  you're  a  veteran,  a  government  agency,  or 
the  original  manufacturer. — Seattle  Times. 

BALING  WIRE  SCARCE 

MONACA,  Pa.,  April  23.— (AP)— A  leading  baling-wire 
manufacturer  declared  today  that  much  of  the  nation's  hay, 
alfalfa  and  peanut  crops  'may  rot  on  the  ground"  this  year 
for  lack  of  baling  wire  unless  the  government  takes  action 
to  provide  steel  needed  for  wire.  He  blamed  price  controls 
for  the  shortage. 

U.  S.  CHAMPION  LAWMAKER 

THE  VOLUME  of  legislative  and  judicial  law  existent 
in  the  United  States  today  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
country.  Since  1900  alone,  approximately  40,000  federal, 
420,000  state  and  2,700,000  municipal  statutes  have  been 
enacted  and  about  1,200,000  judicial  decisions  have  been 
published.— Colliers',  April  20,   1946. 

GOVERNMENT  COMPETING  IN  BLACK 
MARKET  ? 

CHICAGO,  April  23.— (AP)— The  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  the  black-market  operator,  grain  trade  ana- 
lysts said  today,  are  locked  in  a  battle  to  obtain  50,000,000 
bushels  of  corn — and  it  is  highly  problematical  which  will 
win. 
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That  is  the  interpretation  grain  analysts  place  upon  one 
phase  of  the  government's  program  to  procure  grain  for 
famine  areas  abroad.  The  government  has  offered  to  buy- 
corn  at  a  bonus  of  30  cents  a  bushel  over  ceiling  prices 
until  50,000,000  bushels  have  been  purchased. 

Will  the  government  get  the  corn? 

Most  grain  experts  believe  that  some  corn  will  be  of- 
fered to  federal  buyers,  but  others  feel  that  the  bonus  does 
not  lift  prices  high  enough  to  meet  quotations  in  any  well- 
established  black  market. 

BULGING  BANKS  PAY  TO  FIND 
BORROWERS 

NEW  YORK,  April  17. — Not  many  years  ago,  haughty 
bankers  sat  back  and  let  people  beg  them  for  loans.  Now 
banks  are  so  bulging  with  money  that  they  pay  "premi- 
ums" to  "brokers"  who  find  borrowers. 

The  premiums  run  up  to  4  percent  of  the  money.loaned 
That  is  entirely  too  much,  said  E.  V.  Bell,  New  York  state 
superintendent  of  banks.  This  week  he  told  bankers  they 
should  not  pay  more  than  1  per  cent,  because  the  premiums 
really  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  veterans  and  others  who 
borrow  money. — Labor. 

6  BILLION  IN  SURPULUS  GOODS  TO  BRITAIN 
FOR  lie  ON  DOLLAR 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  22— (AP)— A  senate  subcom- 
mittee reported  today  that  lend  lease  and  surplus  goods 
turned  over  to  Britain  for  650  million  dollars  in  a  war  end 
settlement  cost  the  U.  S.  $6,021,164,850. 

This  represents  a  return  of  about  10.7  percent,  or 
slightly  less  than  11  cents  on  the  dollar,  the  committee  said. 

The  settlement  was  made  as  a  part  of  the  British  loan 
agreement  announced  December  6.  This  provided  for  Bri- 
tish payment  of  the  650  million  dollars  over  a  period  of  55 
years  at  2  percent  interest.  This  credit  is  in  excess  of  the 
proposed  3  billion  750  million  dollar  loan  and  does  not  re- 
quire congressional  approval. 

The  first  witness,  Thomas  B.  McCabe,  foreign  liquida- 
tion commissioner,  described  the  settlement  as  "very  satis- 
factory." 

WORLD  MAY  NOW  HAVE  "EVERLASTING 
MATCH" 

NEW  YORK,  April  9.— (I.N. S.)— Dissolution  of  a 
world-wide  match  cartel  linked  to  the  late  Ivar  Krueger 
was  announced  today  by  the  justice  department  which  said 
the  way  is  now  open  to  use  of  an  "everlasting"  match  pre- 
viously kept  off  the  market. 

The  match  was  said  to  be  capable  of  being  struck  sev- 
eral thousand  times  before  burning  out. 

The  announcement  coincided  with  the  filing  of  a  con- 
sent decree  in  New  York  Federal  Court,  signed  by  the  five 
largest  match  producing  companies  in  the  United  States, 
the  Swedish  Match  Company,  and  various  officials  and 
affiliates. 

Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark  said  the  court  action 
makes  possible  worldwide  use  of  the  everlasting  match 
which,  he  charged,  was  kept  out  of  circulation  by  members 
of  the  cartel  as  a  threat  to  their  business 

Berge  said  the  everlasting  match  was  successfully  pro- 
duced and  sold  ill  Holland  and  Switzerland  in  the  193()'s 
until  it  became  apparent  that  it  represented  a  substantial 
threat  to  the  ordinary  match  industry. 
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SCIENCE  FOR  SALE 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

Now,  however,  the  war  is  over  and  the  barriers 
are  up  again.  Atomic  energy  is  a  threat  to  the  sta- 
tus quo  and  must  be  suppressed.  And,  as  long  as 
private  enterprise  is  in  the  saddle,  it  will  be  sup- 
pressed. 

Now  let  us  see  what  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
social  system  free  from  the  handicaps  we  have  de- 
scribed— a  social  system  in  which  there  is  neither 
price  nor  profit.  Such  would  be  the  functional  so- 
ciety of  the  Technate — the  name  given  to  the  social 
design  proposed  by  Technocracy  Inc.  for  the  so- 
cial operation  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

Let  us  understand  clearly  that  this  is  not  an  ar- 
bitrary design  to  be  forced  on  the  American  peo- 
ple whether  they  like  it  or  not,  but  a  carefully  de- 
signed method  of  social  operation,  compatible  with 
our  scientific  development,  the  extent  of  our  avail- 
able natural  resources,  and  social  desirability.  It  is 
intended  to  be  installed  by  the  American  people 
themselves  when  our  present  system  is  no  longer 
workable.  Technocracy  points  out  that  that  time  is 
near  at  hand  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  install 
this  functional  society  in  the  near  future  or  suffer 
social  chaos  as  a  result  of  our  failure  to  do  so.  The 
Technate  is  the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  society 
on  the  North  American  Continent  and  as  such  all 
Americans  must  understand  its  probable  method  of 
operation. 
RESOURCES  PLUS  RESEARCH 

America  has  reached  its  present  stage  of  devel- 
opment, in  which  by  technological  processes  it  is 
possible  to  produce  actual  physical  abundance,  as 
a  direct  result  of  scientific  research  together  with 
abundant  natural  resources.  America  is  the  most 
highly  developed  technological  nation  in  the  world 
and  is  now  capable,  once  the  necessary  social 
design  is  installed,  of  producing  and  distributing  an 
abundance  to  all  its  citizens — the  first  time  this  has 
been  possible  for  any  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  We  can,  at  any  time,  provide  more  than 
can  be  conveniently  used  by  any  individual.  We 
can  guarantee  complete  security  for  every  Amer- 
ican from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  at  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  dreamed  of.  All  this  has 
been  brought  about  by  scientific  research  and  en- 
gineering genius.  Therefore  it  is  obvious  that  we 
must,  in  the  future,  guarantee  that  scientific  re- 
search shall  continue  uninterrupted  and  unfettered. 
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Every  facility  must  be  provided  our  scientists  and 
research  workers  so  that  they  may  retain  the  com- 
manding lead  they  now  hold  over  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

And  now,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  individ- 
ual inventor — you  know,  the  little  guy  who  wants  to 
build  a  better  mousetrap.  What  chance  does  he 
have  today?  We  are  told  that  the  world  will  beat 
a  path  to  his  door;  but  does  it?  Not  so  you  could 
notice.  If  someone  else  doesn't  beat  him  out  of  his 
patent  rights  to  begin  with,  he  still  has  the  little 
problem  of  financing  his  gadget.  Then  comes  the 
problem  of  manufacturing,  marketing,  advertising, 
and  a  host  of  other  troubles  which  seem  to  pile  up 
on  the  little  business  man  today.  And  suppose  he 
is  working  on  something  more  complicated  and  re- 
quires help.  Where  can  he  go?  Never  mind  what 
kind  of  help — that  doesn't  matter.  It  may  be  finan- 
cial or  technical  but  the  answer  is  the  same.  He 
may  be  lucky  and  get  it  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
may  not.  In  the  Technate,  however,  he  would  sim- 
ply call  upon  the  Research  Sequence  for  whatever 
technical  help  he  needed  and  it  would  be  forthcom- 
ing. He  wouldn't  need  financial  help.  And  when 
he  had  developed  his  idea,  what  then?  The  Re- 
search Sequence  would  test  it  and  if  it  proved  of 
practical  value  it  would  be  put  into  use.  No,  the 
inventor  wouldn't  receive  any  material  reward — he 
wouldn't  need  any — but  he  would  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  invention  serving  others.  And 
he  would  enjoy  the  social  recognition  to  which  his 
invention  would  entitle  him.  The  day  of  suppressed 
patents  would  be  over.  Thousands  now  suppressed 
would  be  in  use  and  scientific  research,  no  longer 
conducted  for  private  profit,  would  at  last  be  serv- 
ing the  public  welfare.  Science  will  no  longer  be 
for  sale.  J 1 834-1. 


DEMAND  DOESN'T  MEAN  CONSUMER 
PURCHASING  POWER 

NEW  YORK,  April  4. — For  years,  the  business  man's 
axiom  has  been  that  "as  goes  Wall  Street,  so  goes  the 
nation."  But  that  isn't  true  these  days.  Investors  are  buy- 
ing securities  on  chart  action  and  tips  rather  than  factual 
trade  advices. 

Corporate  sales  managers  and  purchasing  agents  are 
wary  of  their  large  order  backlogs.  They  know  that  whole- 
salers and  retailers  are  booking  business  everywhere  to  ob- 
tain as  much  goods  as  possible  in  as  short  a  time  as  pos- 
sible. 

R.  M.  Oliver,  Proctor  Electric  vice  president,  warns 
that  the  illusion  of  prodigious  civilian  demand  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  balloon  whose  shadow  is  much  greater  than 
its  substance  and  that  the  fancy  phrases  of  vast  consumer 
demand  may  be  sheer  bunk. 

— -Lou  Schneider  in  Seattle  Times. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance— a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By 
politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective  political 
office  or  active  office  in  any  political  party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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A  LETTER  TO 
MANCHESTER  BODDY 


Los  Angeles,  Jan.  21,  1946. 

WEAR  SIR:  I  am  relying  upon  your  understand- 
ing of  current  trends  to  clarify  a  problem  that  con- 
fronts me,  and  no  doubt  many  others. 

Our  boys  are  coming  back  from  the  battlefields 
where  they  were  willing  to  risk  their  all  to  safe- 
guard their  home  land,  and  what  do  they  find?  A 
housing  shortage  forces  them  to  sleep  in  parks  and 
crowded  social  centers,  and  their  f amilies  are 
thrown  out  on  the  streets,  while  at  the  same  time 
building  materials  and  lumber  are  being  shipped 
to  foreign  lands.  There  are  560,000  ex-servicemen 
receiving  adjustment  allowances  (a  polite  term  for 
unemployment  insurance).  In  addition,  over 
3,500,000  civilians  are  in  the  same  predicament. 

We  are  now  experiencing  a  crime  wave  that  has 
surpassed  any  in  previous  history  and  our  national 
debt  is  already  close  to  $300  billion.  Last  and  worst 
of  all,  many  veterans  have  the  dubious  privilege, 
not  of  selling  apples  this  time,  but  of  peddling  razor 
blades  and  shoestrings  instead.  (The  State  of  Ohio 
has  already  magnanimously  agreed  to  provide  free 
peddlers'  licenses  to  its  World  War  II  veterans). 

As  a  member  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  I  know  that 
our  modern  technology,  coupled  with  the  vast  re- 
sources of  this  Continent,  makes  it  possible  to  in- 
crease production  so  that  we  can  provide  an  abun- 
dance of  goods  and  services  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  every  American.  In  short,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  excuse  for  the  above  deplorable  condition. 

Now  here  is  where  YOU  come  in,  Mr.  Boddy.  I 
see  by  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  or  the  Illus- 
trated Daily  News,  as  it  was  called  in  1923,  that 
you,  Mr.  Boddy,  in  your  column  'Views  of  the 
News,'  first  introduced  the  subject  of  Technocracy 
to  the  public  of  Los  Angeles  on  November  29,  1932. 
You  announced  that  material  on  Technocracy  was 
appearing  in  Al  Smith's  magazine.  The  New  Out- 
look, and  you  advised  that  the  public  schools  inves- 
tigate. 

On  the  following  day  you  announced: 

'In  my  opinion,  Technocracy  is  the  big- 
gest story  since  the  World  War.  .  .  .  The 
Illustrated  Daily  News  believes  it  can  ren- 
der no  greater  constructive  service  to  this 
community  than  to  print  exhaustive  news 
and  comments  concerning  Technocracy.' 

On  Dec.  7,  1932,  you  categorically  stated: 

'Many  who  are  following  the  articles  on 
Technocracy  in  t  h  e  Daily  News  have  ex- 
pressed impatience  for  the  appearance  of 
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detailed  information  regarding  the  plan 
Technocracy  has  to  offer.  Their  findings,  the 
evidence  collected  by  the  25,000  scientists 
and  technicians  who  have  been  at  work  for 
the  past  12  years  finding  out  why  our  pres- 
ent economic  system  cannot  continue  to 
function,  already  have  convinced  the  men 
"on  the  inside."  But  for  some  reason,  busi- 
ness reasons,  no  doubt,  the  public  has  not 
been  let  in  on  the  story.  Instead,  the  pub- 
lic has  been  propagandized  into  believing 
and  hoping  that  our  present  economic  sys- 
tem shortly  would  begin  to  function  anew; 
that  employment  of  human  labor  would  re- 
turn. The  Daily  News  believes  that  with- 
holding this  information,  even  though  it  is 
rewarded  with  temporary  profits,  is  little 
less  than  treason.'  (Italics  mine.) 

Now,  Mr.  Boddy,  since  you  once  publicly  pro- 
claimed that  Technocracy  has  the  answers  and  that 
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it  was  'little  less  than  treason'  tor  the  'men  on  the 
inside'  to  withhold  information  on  Technocracy,  and 
since  you,  yourself,  for  several  months  used  mate- 
rial on  Technocracy  as  front  page  stuff,  why  then 
is  Technocracy  no  longer  mentioned  in  your  paper? 
Can  you  tell  me  why  a  scientific  balance  between 
production  and  distribution,  as  long  proposed  by 
Technocracy  Inc.,  is  any  less  correct  and  necessary 
today  than  you  openly  admitted  it  was  in  1932  and 
1933? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  paper  claims  to  be 
the  outstanding  liberal  newspaper  in  Los  Angeles, 
I  expect  your  prompt  reply,  editorially  or  otherwise. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Wm.  J.  Winchester,  11833-2. 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  21,  1946. 

From  the  Question  Period 

WILL  THE  PRESENT  BIG  STRIKES  HELP  TO 
BRING  TECHNOCRACY  SOONER  ? 

The  current  strikes  are  simply  further  proof  of 
the  mal-functioning  of  our  Price  System.  In  them- 
selves, they  neither  speed  nor  retard  Technocracy. 
Speeding  up  of  our  approach  to  a  Technate  can 
come  only  as  the  result  of  greater  voluntary  de- 
mand for  it  from  the  public,  based  on  knowledge, 
or  else  as  the  result  of  increasing  energy  conver- 
sion, meaning  greater  production.  Strikes  may  re- 
sult in  the  installation  of  equipment  to  replace  the 
strikers.  This  would  bring  a  Technate  closer.  Or 
strikes  may  call  forth  Fascist  controls.  In  this  event, 
a  Technate  might  be  retarded. 

If  Labor  Unions  would  put  as  much  effort  into 
promoting  the  arrival  of  abundance  as  they  do  into 
maintaining  the  size  of  their  hamburgers,  the  Tech- 
nate would  be  a  fait  accompli  in  a  very  short  time. 
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O  PEAKING  of  regimentation,  what  is  it  anyway? 
It's  red  and  green  lights;  time-clocks,  store 
hours,  office  hours,  rules  of  conduct  of  employees, 
age  limits  for  applicants  for  jobs,  physical  examina- 
tions enforced  by  corporations,  badges  to  be  worn 
by  jobholders  in  factories,  advertising  signs  worn 
on  the  backs  of  messengers,  the  uniforms  of  bell- 
hops, etc.  Regimentation  becomes  necessary  under 
civilization  and  does  not  always  mean  'oppression.' 
The  Russians  are  regimented  by  their  govern- 
ment. Americans  are  regimented  both  by  their  gov- 
ernment and  big  business.  Regimentation  by  the 
government,  either  here  or  in  Russia,  is  for  the 
safety  and  benefit  of  both  the  individual  and  so- 
ciety. Regimentation  by  corporations  is,  mostly,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  stockholders.  Suppress  your  prej- 
udice and  take  your  choice. 

— Simplilied  Economics. 
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CHART  No.  10 — The  new  social  organization  for  North 
America  must  operate  the  entire  physical  equipment 
of  the  Continent;  perform  all  service  functions,  such 
as  public  health,  education  and  recreation,  for  the  entire 
population;  see  that  the  right  man  is  in  the  right  place, 
particularly  those  in  supervisory  positions;  and  provide  op- 
portunity for  the  expression  of  individual  initiative  within 
the  limits  of  the  general  well-being.  It  must  be  dynamic, 
not  static;  its  general  form  must  be  dictated  by  the  func- 
tions to  be  performed;  and  it  must  conform  to  all  natural 
laws.  It  has  no  political  precedents  and  is  neither  demo- 
cratic, autocratic,  nor  dictatorial. 

This  organization  must  embrace  every  socially  useful 
function  performed  on  the  North  American  Continent,  and 
also  the  entire  active  functional  population.  For  complete 
synchronization  and  coordination,  all  functions  must  pyra- 
mid to  a  common  head.  The  basic  unit  is  the  Functional 
Sequence — one  of  the  larger  industrial  or  service  units,  the 
various  parts  of  which  are  directly  interrelated,  as  trans- 
portation, communication,  agriculture,  etc.,  and  the  major 
industrial  units,  such  as  textiles,  iron  and  steel,  etc. 

Among  the  Service  Sequences  are  education  (embracing 
the  complete  training  of  youth),  and  public  health — medi- 
cine, dentistry,  public  hygiene,  all  hospitals  and  pharma- 
ceutical plants,  and  institutions  for  defectives.  There  will 
be  approximately  90  to  100  Functional  Sequences.  The 
chart  shows  schematically  several  of  these.  Each  would 
spread  downward  with  its  own  internal  organization  chart, 
not  shown  here. 

There  are  five  Special  Sequences,  in  a  different  class. 
Continental  Research,  with  special  staffs  reaching  into  all 
the  other  sequences,  will  be  free  at  any  time  to  cut  into 
the  flowline   of  any   operation  to   maintain   maximum   effi- 


ciency by  installing  new  processes  or  equipment.  Its  Di- 
rector will  be  a  member  of  both  the  Cotinental  Control 
and  the  staff  of  the  Continental  Director. 

Another  Special  Sequence  is  Social  Relations,  similar 
to  our  present  judiciary  but  using  very  different  methods. 
It  will  use  the  most  objective  and  scientific  methods  avail- 
able. Most  of  the  activities  engaging  the  present  legal  pro- 
fession, namely  litigation  over  property  rights,  will  have 
been  eliminated. 

The  Armed  Forces  will  constitute  another  Sequence. 
This  will  include  not  only  the  ordinary  military  land,  wa- 
ter, and  air  forces,  but  also  the  entire  internal  police  force 
of  the  Continent,  the  Continental  Constabulary, — a  single, 
disciplined  organization  under  one  jurisdiction.  Its  instruc- 
tions and  authorization  for  specific  action  will  come  from 
the  Social  Relations  and  Area  Control. 

The  Area  Control  is  the  coordinating  body  in  a  certain 
geographical  area.  All  matters  concerning  the  relations  of 
this  Continent  with  the  rest  of  the  world  will  come  under 
the  Foreign  Relations  Sequence. 

The  personnel  of  all  Functional  Sequences  will  pyramid 
on  the  basis  of  ability  to  the  head  of  each  department 
within  the  Sequence,  and  the  resultant  general  staff  of  each 
Sequence  will  be  a  part  of  the  Continental  Control. 

The  Continental  Control  will  make  all  important  deci- 
sions and  execute  them,  each  Director  in  his  own  Sequence; 
but  the  authority  to  do  so  will  come  entirely  from  the 
membership  of  the  Sequence  itself. 

Tenure  of  office  will  be  ended  only  by  transfer,  death, 
or  retirement  at  normal  age.  Continental  Director  subject 
to  recall  on  charges  preferred  by  two-thirds  decision  of 
the  Continental  Control,  eliminating  any  possibility  of  dic- 
tatorship. A  government  of  function,  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people! 
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When  One  Kilowatt  Toils 


ON  THE  day  shift,  13  men  are  displaced; 
On  the  night  shift,  13  additional  men 
are  displaced; 
On  the  graveyard  shift,  13  more  men    (or 
women)  are  let  out. 

Thus  the  total  for  the  day  is  39  men — 8 
hours  each,  which  at  one  dollar  an  hour  would 
cost  $312.00. 

But  when  one  kilowatt  powers  the  entire 
three  shifts  (24  hours  at  3  cents  an  hour)  the 
cost  is  but  $.72. 

Which  will  the  employer  choose,  the  39 
men  or  the  single  kilowatt?  Which  one 
MUST  he  choose? 

Could  the  39  men  do  the  fine  precision 
work  of  power  machinery?  They  could  not. 
Could  39  men  each  be  depended  upon  for  his 
8-hour  shift?     No.     Some  one  would  be  sick. 


The  above  stunt  in  power  technology  is 
handled  by  one  little  motor  the  size  of  a  man's 
hat  or  smaller.  When  the  great  rotor  of  a 
40,000  kilowatt  turbine  does  its  bit  for  a  day, 
1,560,000  men,  if  they  are  wise,  will  take  the 
day  off  and  go  fishing. 

Out  along  the  Missouri-Columbia  Water- 
way System,  when  properly  developed,  there 
will  be  a  fish-pond  area  and  little  trout  stream* 
to  accommodate  that  entire  million  and  a  half 
of  liberated  fishermen.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  power  development  enough  to  put  most  of 
our  present  day  population  into  the  vacation 
bracket  for  a  satisfactory  portion  of  the  year. 

Men  and  women  of  North  America,  listen 
a  minute!  This  is  YOUR  country,  if  you  but 
know  it.  Why  not  repossess  its  possibilities 
and  enjoy  them? 

JOIN  TECHNOCRACY  NOW  ! 
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Trouble   Ahead! 


THE  great  prosperity  we  were  promised  for  the  postwar  period  is 
failing  to  materialize.  (Where  are  those  sixty  million  jobs?)  This 
must  be  rather  puzzling  to  those  who  take  at  face  value  the  prop- 
aganda they  read  in  the  papers.  They  must  be  bewildered  if  not  dis- 
mayed as  a  few  papers  do  begin  to  bring  out  what  is  actually  devel- 
oping. For  instance.  The  Machinist  of  May  9th  carried  the  following 
enlightening  information: 

'Figures  which  indicate  that  the  buying  of  luxuries  and  non-durable 
goods  is  soaring  beyond  all  pre- 


vious records,  and  that  the 
amount  of  money  being  spent  for 
amusements  and  travel  is  mount- 
ing day  by  day,  reflect  that  in- 
dustry might  be  outsmarting  it- 
self. 

'We  read  that  clothing  manu- 
facturers are  withholding  75  per- 
cent of  men's  suits  from  the  mar- 
ket; that  radios,  electrical  appli- 
ances, gadgets  and  dozens  of  con- 
sumer goods  articles  are  likewise 
being  held  from  the  market  on 
the  claim  that  the  government 
pricing  policies  are  not  right. 

'Many  manufacturers  are  oper- 
ating under  the  belief  that  a  tre- 
mendous reserve  purchasing 
power  has  been  built  up  which 
they  can  exploit  in  their  own 
sweet  time.  Will  the  purchasing 
power  still  be  around  when  they 
get  ready  to  give  the  consumers 
the  honor  of  buying  their  prod- 
ucts? 

'An  official  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  the  other  day  suggested  to 
industry  that  it  might  give  a 
thought  to  the  possibility  that  any 
reserve  purchasing  power  of  the 
war  period  might  soon  be  dissi- 
pated and  warned  industry  that 
it  better  "get  busy  and  start  sell- 
ing." 

'Consumers  are  spending  in 
such  numbers  that  the  retail  sales 
of  all  sections  of  the  country  are 
setting  records.  It  is  true  that 
much  of  it  goes  for  inferior  qual- 
ity goods;  but  if  it  has  been  spent 
for  inferior  goods,  that  does  not 
mean  necessarily  that  the  con- 
sumer will  buy  the  standard  prod- 


ucts when  they  come  on  the  mar- 
ket. He  may  not  have  the  money. 
'Average  consumer  prices  are 
at  a  postwar  high,  32  percent 
above  those  in  1939.  This  figure 
indicates  industry  may  have  been 
misled  in  estimating  purchas- 
ing power.  Actual  consumer 
purchasing  thus  has  been  cut  a 
third  by  inflation.  War  bonds 
must  therefore  be  discounted  that 
much  as  a  force  for  future  buy- 
ing. 

'The  big  percentage  of  incomes 
going  into  luxuries  and  amuse- 
ments is  indicated  by  the  figures 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau, 
showing  an  increase  in  the  past 
year  of  16  percent  in  receipts 
from  admission  to  night  clubs, 
theatres,  concerts,  and  the  like. 
Taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  perfumes 
and  cosmetics  soared  even 
higher.  Liquor  and  tobacco  taxes 
returned  about  40  percent  more 
and  similar  increases  were  re- 
corded for  playing  cards,  phono- 
graph records,  bowling  alleys 
and  pool  tables.  All  these  in- 
creases came  in  the  face  of  a 
drop  in  the  total  of  taxes  col- 
lected. 

'The  amount  of  money  spent 
by  consumers  on  non-durable 
goods  in  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  was  all  out  of  propor- 
tion to  income  and  totaled  more 
than  76  billion  dollars  of  120  bil- 
lion spent. 

'Is  industry  fiddling  while  con- 
sumer power  burns  itself  out  in 
luxury  spending?' 

From  another  source  we  learn 


that  'Storm  Signals'  are  flying  for 
business.  Labor,  June  1,  states: 
'Businessmen  Are  Warned  of 
Trouble  Ahead  for  Them.'  Fur- 
ther: 

'The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  an 
extremely  conservative  news- 
paper, reflecting  the  views  of 
business.  It  doesn't  cry  "Wolf!" 
unless  the  signs  are  really  omin- 
ous. 

'That  makes  particularly  signif- 
icant its  warning  to  businessmen 
this  week  that  there  are  "storm 
signals"  that  spell  trouble  for 
them. 

'Here  are  some  of  the  "signs" 
which  caused  the  Journal  to  sound 
its  words  of  caution: 

Business  failures  are  increas- 
ing, for  the  first  time  in  several 
years. 

Radio  advertising  has 
slumped  and  advertising  agen- 
cies are  firing  employees. 

Sales  of  magazines  are  slip- 
ping. Truck  tires  in  some  cities 
are  a  drug  on  the  market  and 
are  selling  at  a  discount.  New 
radio  sets  are  going  begging 
in  New  York  stores. 

Many  veterans  cannot  find 
jobs  needed  to  support  their 
families. 

Out-of-t own  department 
store  buyers  flooding  New  York 
markets  are  becoming  choosy 
about  merchandise.  Until  re- 
cently they  gratefully  accepted 
any  shoddy  goods  offered. 

A  Philadelphia  dealer  was 
reported  to  have  1,500  'orders' 
on  his  books  for  electric  hot 
water  heaters,  but  had  to  call 
500  of  these  people  to  dispose 
of  the  first  35  heaters  delivered 
to  him. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
another  observer  says  an  in- 
crease in  incendiary  fires  has 
always  been  noted  just  before 
business  began  slipping.  The 
National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers reports  such  fires  are 
now  jumping  and  that  the  fire 
loss  this  year  will  be  the  larg- 
est in  history.' 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Mother  Hubbard's  Cupboard 


If  the  efforts  of  Private  Enterprise  are  successful  America's  food  cupboards 
may  soon  be  as  empty  as  those  of  the  old  lady  of  the  jingle. 


ONLY  the  very  stupid  or  the  wilfully  blind 
can  fail  now  to  see  that  there  is  one  basic 
factor,  one  common  denominator,  respon- 
sible for  the  turmoil  and  near-chaos  in  our  pres- 
ent grain  and  feed  situation.  That  factor  is  Price 
— not  price  control,  but  Price  itself,  for  if  there 
were  no  price  there  could  be  no  price  control  to 
interfere  with  distribution.  It  is  not  that  we  lack 
grain,  but  that  we  lack  a  sufficient  scarcity  of 
grain  to  raise  the  price  high  enough  to  force  its 
distribution. 

SHIPS  THAT  PASS  IN  THE  NIGHT 

An  article  in  Labor,  April  27,  says: 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  talk  about  food  and 
famine,  there  is  a  strange  silence  about  one 
subject — the  actual  amount  of  wheat  on 
hand  in  the  country  and  the  amounts 
needed  between  now  and  the  next  harvest 
for  people  here  and  abroad. 

Canada,  which  is  also  shipping  food 
abroad  for  relief,  is  stirred  up  by  ...  a  re- 
port that  A.  N.  McLean,  a  Dominion  Senator, 
said  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  Norway  and 
other  European  countries  are  sending  large 
quantities  of  food  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  ships  carrying  this  food 
pass  our  ships  taking  food  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  in  the  Seattle 
Times,  dated  London,  May  15,  states: 

R.  B.  Stokes,  Laborite,  asserted  in  the 
House  of  Commons  today  that  British  food 
stocks  are  'much  more  than  twice  the  nor- 


mal reserves  before  the  war.'   He  demanded 
that  the  government  send  500,000   tons  of 
food  'to  the  starving  people  of  Europe.' 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently 
been  considering  issuing  new  orders  limiting  the 
use  of  flour  by  bakers,  but  they  fear  that  if  bak- 
ers get  less  flour  they  will  use  a  larger  percent- 
age of  it  to  make  cakes  and  pies,  etc.,  on  which 
they  make  a  larger  profit  than  on  bread.    An  or- 
der forbidding  that  would  be  necessary  and  such 
an  order  would  be  hard  to  enforce.    Says  Labor: 
That  big  baking  companies  put  profit  first 
and  human  welfare  second  is  indicated  by 
a  Federal  Trade  Commission  report  made 
public  this  week  by  Truman.     The  report 
said  bakers  are  'throwing  into  the  river'  and 
otherwise   destroying    'countless   loaves   of 
bread.' 

This  huge  waste  results  from  the  'consign- 
ment sale'  system,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
illegal.  Under  that  system,  the  bakers  'load 
up'  retailers,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  will  pay  for  what  they  sell  and  send 
back  the  rest  each  day. 

When  it  comes  back  to  the  baker,  he  de- 
stroys it,  rather  than  sell  it  to  needy  human 
beings  at  a  reduced  price. 
Well,  what's  the  matter  with  that?     It's  good 
business.     Under  the  Free  Enterprise  system  it's 
each  man  for  himself,  so  why  should  the  bakers 
be   concerned   if   they   are   destroying   products 
that  would  save  human  lives,  or  for  that  matter, 
would  save  the  poultryman's  turkey  crop?     Un- 
der Free  Enterprise  the  troubles  of  the  poultryman 
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are  no  concern  of  the  bakers,  any  more  than  the 
latter  are  the  concern  of  the  farmers,  who  must 
make  their  profit  or  go  out  of  business.  Shipping 
food  back  and  forth  is  good  business  too,  for  the 
shippers  and  the  dealers;  the  business  of  handling 
produce  is  much  more  important  than  getting  peo- 
ple fed. 

If  you  voted  in  the  last  election,  it  made  no  dif- 
ference whether  you  voted  for  a  democrat  or  a  re- 
publican. Either  way,  you  voted  to  continue  the 
status  guo,  the  reign  of  our  'great  and  glorious  Free 
Enterprise  system.'  If  you  voted  for  it,  and  expect 
to  vote  again  in  the  next  election,  you  have  no  kick 
coming.  You  got  only  what  you  voted  for — a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Price  System.  Regardless  of  all  the 
advertising  ballyhoo,  the  operators  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem have  no  intention  of  providing  anything  like 
abundance  for  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Continent.    They  can't — and  remain  in  operation. 

An  editorial  in  the  Seattle  Star  of  May  15th  says, 
speaking  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 


THE  AMERICAN  WAY' 

CROPS   PLOWED  UNDER  WHILE 
REICH  STARVES 

BERLIN,  May  21. — Today  in  Germany  such  a 
simple  thing  as  a  piece  of  string  stands  between 
starving  Germans  and  fresh  vegetables.  Farmers  all 
over  Germany  have  been  appealed  to  to  get  every 
available  commodity  to  townfolks.  Yet  they  are 
plowing  vegetables  back  into  the  ground.  Why? 
Because  they  can't  make  enough  profit  selling  them 
to  make  harvesting  worth  while. 

Spinach  is  one  of  the  many  nutritious  vegetables 
that  are  being  plowed  under.  Radishes  also  become 
fertilizer,  because  there  is  no  string  to  tie  them  in 
bundles  and  they  are  not  worth  selling  by  weight. 

The  farmers  who  have  the  responsibility  of  feed- 
ing 3,500,000  hungry  people,  are  blaming  the  Berlin 
version  of  the  American  Office  of  War  Administra- 
tion. Rural  native  residents  of  the  Soviet  occupation 
zone  scorn  to  deliver  spring  vegetables  to  the  capital 
because,  they  say,  prices  established  in  the  market 
by  the  civil  government  under  supervision  of  the 
four  Allied  military  authorities  are  not  adequate  to 
pay  the  cost  of  harvesting. 

The  farmers'  most  popular  explanation  Is  that 
crops  were  damaged  by  frostbite.  Admittedly  frost 
did  damage  some  of  the  earlier  crops,  but  not  all 
those  now  being  plowed  under. 

Townfolk  also  are  told  the  O.  P.  A.  method  of 
price  fixing  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  dearth 
of  fresh  vegetables.  Many  farmers  refuse  to  admit 
that  they  are  not  cooperating  with  the  nation-wide 
appeal  to  help  out  during  the  present  German  strug- 
gle for  food. — Seattle  Times. 


OPA  and  their  handling,  or  mishandling,  of  the 
grain  and  feed  situation: 

Just  because  a  man  can  add,  subtract  and 
multiply  .  .  .  gives  him  no  particular  claim 
to  being  termed  an  expert.  Yet,  from  the 
experience  we've  had  these  last  five  years 
it  would  seem  that  such  men  have  been  de- 
veloping the  policies  in  those  two  depart- 
ments. 

Almost  any  civilian  poultry  dealer  or 
farmer  could  have  told  the  alleged  experts 
what  would  happen  if  you  cut  out  the  mill- 
ing of  grain. 
The  point  .the  Star  fails  to  see  is  that  any  other 
group,  either  of  government  experts  or  of  farmers 
and  poultrymen,  would  have  had  to  act  the  same 
way  in  the  same  circumstances.    But  no  amount  of 
price  juggling  can  balance  operations  among   so 
many  conflicting  pressure  groups  or  revive  a  sys- 
tem so  nearly  extinct. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  WAY 

If  our  only  concern  were  getting  all  the  hungry 
people  in  the  world  fed,  we  would  go  about  it  in  an 
entirely  different  way;  and  neither  politicians,  law- 
yers, nor  economists  would  be  doing  the  job.  First, 
here  in  America  we  would  put  our  own  house  in  or- 
der and  care  for  our  own  hungry  and  undernour- 
ished, who  are  legion.  Then  our  production  would 
be  organized  by  real  experts.  It  would  be  done  on 
the  broadest  possible  scale  with  the  largest  and 
most  efficient  equipment,  and  it  would  be  matched 
by  a  scientific  method  of  distribution  likewise  in 
the  hands  of  real  experts  and  engineers.  All  re- 
strictions of  price  would  be  completely  eliminated 
and  the  job  would  be  done  on  an  over-all  scale  of 
such  magnitude  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed. 
Even  with  all  the  muddling  of  Free  Enterprise  our 
production  during  wartime  startled  and  amazed  the 
world.  On  the  scale  proposed  by  Technocracy,  the 
world  would  be  astounded  by  what  we  could  pro- 
duce. As  Technocracy  Inc.  has  stated  many  times, 
money  is  merely  an  interference  all  along  the  line. 

And  now  come  reports  from  Germany  to  corrob- 
orate this  statement.  Because  their  local  prices  are 
not  high  enough  to  pay  for  the  handling  and  ship- 
ping of  their  fresh  vegetables  to  their  own  people 
in  Berlin,  German  farmers  are  plowing  under  many 
acres  of  such  things  as  spinach  and  radishes,  which 
are  desperately  needed  to  balance  their  limited 
diet! 

—Lucy  L.  Barnes,  12247-3. 
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Capitalizing  Calamity 
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IN  THE  year  1936,  national  entities  on  the  North 
American  Continent  are  perpetrating  an  eco- 
nomic policy  first  introduced  on  a  large-scale 
basis  in  this  Christian  world  over  800  years  ago, 
when  the  first  Crusades  were  organized  as  a  capi- 
talization of  the  calamity  of  Islamic  intrusion  into 
Mediterranean  Christendom.  The  Crusades  were 
the  capitalization  of  the  Islamic  calamity  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  economic  interests  of  the  Cross 
against  the  Rising  Crescent.  Nationals  of  all  Euro- 
pean entities  were  harangued  and  persuaded  by 
the  soap  box  orators  and  politicians  of  that  time 
into  joining  the  Crusades  to  fight  the  calamity  of  a 
foreign  interloper  in  far-off  spaces  on  the  other  side 
of  Europe — even  in  Africa  and  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  capitalization  of  the  Crusades  did  not  defeat 
Islam,  but  it  did  divert  the  minds  of  the  populace 
of  the  European  countries  from  their  national  prob- 
lems for  well  onto  two  hundred  years.  The  capi- 
talization of  calamity  in  their  day  was  efficacious 
in  that  it  concentrated  the  attenion  of  the  people  on 
problems  other  than  their  immediate  own;  it  con- 
sumed a  surplus  of  materials  and  human  beings  in 
a  war  of  futility  that  in  no  wise  disturbed  the  status 
guo  of  any  economy  contributing  men  and  materi- 
al to  the  Crusades. 

But  now  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1936,  the  world 
provides  no  crusade  into  which  we  may  dump  our 
surplus  human  beings  and  our  surplus  materials  as 
a  great,  grand  gesture  of  futility. 

The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly  but  they  grind 
exceedingly  fine.  Today  no  pagan  religion  can  be 
raised  as  a  specter  of  calamity  on  this  Continent; 
nor  can  we  be  at  all  hopeful  that  any  alien  will  be 
able  to  produce  calamity  sufficiently  prodigious  to 
come  to  our  succor  in  the  hour  of  our  need.  How- 
ever, the  Price  System  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent continues  to  bring  its  own  reward  to  its  stal- 
wart protagonists,  standard  bearers  of  the  Double 
Cross,  for  it  is  producing  its  own  calamities  for  yet 
a  little  while  longer. 
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Corporate  business  strode  through  America's 
yesterday  with  charming  braggadocio  of  'bigger 
and  better  business,'  of  Hoover's  'two  chickens  in 
every  pot,'  of  General  Motors'  'two  cars  in  every 
garage,'  and  with  the  grandiose  finale  of  bigger 
and  better  opportunity  for  everyone,  combined  with 
prosperity  ad  infinitum.  True,  this  Continent  has 
witnessed  in  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  greatest  social  expansion  and  advance  in  hu- 
man history.  Here,  too,  the  greatest  technological 
application  of  physical  science  has  occurred,  be- 
queathing to  North  America  a  higher  standard  of 
living  than  exists  on  any  other  area  on  the  globe — 
even  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  population,  unem- 
ployed and  on  relief,  outnumbers  the  total  unem- 
ployed and  on  relief  in  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world. 

SALVATION  DISCOVERED 

In  March,  1933,  the  United  States  of  America  had 
in  excess  of  15  million  unemployed  and  its  banks 
were  closed  by  the  national  frigidity  of  their  assets 
of  debt,  and  dependent  corporations  were  facing  a 
general  frigidity  of  all  corporate  operation.  Then 
a  new  day  dawned  for  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent.   Eureka! 

Salvation  was  discovered  by  our  pathologists  of 
debt,  the  economists,  in  conference  with  our  poli- 
ticians and  our  leading  debt  merchants.  Some  of 
these  bright  pathologists  remembered  that  it  is  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,  and  laid  down 
the  magic  formula  when  they  said,  Gentlemen,  in 
this  hour  of  our  need  let  us  capitalize  our  calamity 
and  finance  our  way  to  the  promised  land  of  pros- 
perity by  selling  our  ills  to  our  grandchildren. 

Why  not? 

The  United  States  could  no  longer  create  loans 
to  foreign  countries  with  which  they  could  buy 
American  products,  nor  could  it  further  mortgage 
the  already  deficient  salary  and  wage  accounts  a 
year  or  two  in  advance  by  installment  buying;  so 
why  not  capitalize  a  calamity  of  insufficient  pur- 
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chasing  power,  general  insecurity,  15  million  unem- 
ployed, and  general  insolvency?  Surely  the  Gov- 
ernment of  these  United  States  is  sufficiently  mag- 
nanimous, and  its  citizens  so  economically  illiterate, 
that  the  salvation  of  the  corporate  enterprise  can 
be  made  a  patriotic  duty  to  which  our  unborn 
grandchildren  cannot  object. 

Therefore  a  blanket  policy  of  revolution  insur- 
ance was  issued  to  the  nation  under  the  name  of 
emergency  relief.  The  fears  of  the  undeserving  un- 
employed and  of  those  on  relief  are  assuaged  by 
the  statement  of  our  President  that  'no  citizen  of  he 
United  States  shall  go  hungry.'  And  those  on  relief 
have  been  fed  sufficient  to  maintain  a  semblance 
of  human  vitality  even  if  not  up  to  our  glorified 
American  standard.  It  is  all  that  a  salvation  of  the 
economy  of  scarcity  can  afford  to  our  no  longer 
needed  and  undeserving  destitute  citizens. 

Government  relief  in  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion could  only  afford  a  paltry  five  billion  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  citizens.  And  why  not?  Every 
political  administration  of  any  entity  under  the  Price 
System  on  this  Continent  exists  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  that  Price  System  with  its 
privilege  of  creating  debt  for  the  benefit  of  the  chief 
beneficiaries  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion; so  it  followed  quite  naturally  that  corporate 
business,  being  deserving,  received  eight  billion 
dollars  of  financial  salvation  in  order  that  it  might 
be  able  to  help  the  undeserving  unemployed  when 
it  became  fully  recovered. 

HAPPY  DAYS 

Now,  in  1936,  recovery  is  in  full  swing.  Produc- 
tion almost  equals  that  of  1929,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  electric  power  exceeds  that  of  1929.  The  hal- 
cyon days  of  fat  dividends  are  here  again,  and  the 
reports  of  corporations  to  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change on  increased  dividends  drown  out  the 
shrieks  of  the  Liberty  League — all  of  this  resulting 
in  bigger  business  for  our  steamship  lines  in  for- 
eign travel,  for  winter  resorts  in  general,  and  in  a 
near  boom  in  Florida  activities. 

Even  the  railroads — reduced  from  2,100,000  em- 
ployees in  1920  to  1,150,000  employees  at  the  pres- 
ent time — are  on  the  way  to  increased  earnings, 
and  even  fewer  employees. 

Our  banks  and  financial  institutions  have  been 
thawed  out  by  the  application  of  Federal  funds,  and 
their  glaciers  of  frozen  debt  have  been  liquidated 
so  rapidly  that  they  are  in  danger  of  drowning  in 
their  own  excess  liquidity  of  uninvested  funds. 
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The  political  administration  of  the  United  States 
has  instigated  the  so-called  recovery  that  is  now  on 
by  the  capitalization  of  the  national  calamity  of  the 
last  five  years.  This  capitalization  of  national  ca- 
lamity exceeds  17  billion  dollars  and  has  brought 
salvation  to  corporate  enterprise  and  raised  pro- 
duction to  85  percent  of  that  of  1929,  with  the  pecu- 
liar paradox  of  12,000,000  unemployed  and  over 
20,000,000  on  relief. 

'Happy  days  are  here  again.' 

In  the  last  two  years  a  new  calamity  has  been 
found — the  calamity  of  a  foreign  nation  which  con- 
stitutes the  diabolical  menace  of  imminent  invasion. 
Well,  we  have  capitalized  that  too.  The  war  orders 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  1935  and  1936 
are  the  largest  peace-time  budgets  for  military  pur- 
poses that  have  ever  been  made  by  any  govern- 
ment in  history.  Over  a  billion  dollars  have  already 
been  voted  in  1936  and  this  will  undoubtedly  be 
added  to  as  further  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on 
Congress  for  increased  capitalization  of  a  foreign 
calamity  and  for  increased  stimulation  of  our  capital 
goods  industries  at  home. 

Every  shipyard  is  busy,  both  Government  and 
private,  on  practically  a  24-hour  basis,  building 
ships  for  our  Navy.  Every  airplane  company  is 
busy,  hurrying  to  make  the  United  States  supreme 
in  the  air.  And  practically  every  truck  company  is 
busy  supplying  trucks  either  to  the  CCC  and  the 
National  Guard  or  to  the  United  States  Army.  If  not 
trucks,  then  the  truck  companies  are  producing 
Christie  8-wheel  tanks,  capable  of  45  miles  an  hour 
over  broken  ground  and  70  miles  an  hour  on  paved 
roads — along  with  thousands  of  mechanized  artil- 
lery units,  built  on  the  latest  streamlined  model  for 
high  mobility.  The  unemployed  working  on  Gov- 
ernment relief  projects  have  practically  rebuilt  our 
forts  and  Army  bases.  Why  shouldn't  the  unem- 
ployed be  used  in  our  national  defense?  It  is  good 
business. 

War  is  always  good  business  under  a  Price  Sys- 
tem. Pacifists  are  always  so  dumb,  in  that  they 
fail  to  realize  that  the  increase  in  business  resulting 
from  every  good-sized  war  will  justify  any  cause, 
regardless  of  all  beliefs  to  the  contrary. 

In  1935  the  country  observed  the  interesting  phe- 
nomenon of  the  astounding  increase  of  sales  in  au- 
tomobiles and  trucks  by  individual  purchasers  oc- 
curring practically  only  in  those  States  in  which 
AAA  agricultural  subsidy  payments  had  been  made 
to  farmers  for  nof  growing  anything  from  corn  to 
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cotton  or  for  not  raising  hogs.  The  agricultural  sub- 
sidy having  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  for  divers  reasons,  a 
capitalization  of  a  new  calamity  had  to  be  found, 
and  the  adjusted  compensation  of  our  World  War 
veterans  was  elevated  from  its  previous  position  of 
a  political  nuisance  into  a  new  national  calamity, 
and  capitalized  for  immediate  payment  to  the  tune 
of  two  billion  three  hundred  million  dollars,  eight- 
een years  late  in  payment. 

The  New  Deal,  in  1936,  is  running  low  on  calami- 
ties. Last  year  it  had  the  drought  and  dust  storms 
to  help  out.  The  heavy  snows  of  this  last  winter 
were  viewed  with  suspicion  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  undoubtedly  would  increase  the  moisture  and 
water  run-off  of  the  North  American  Continent,  and 
thereby  tend  to  raise  the  water  table  and  increase 
crop  productivity  if  followed  by  normal  crop  condi- 
tions throughout  the  growing  season. 

Now,  just  as  the  boys  in  Wall  Street  and  Wash- 
ington were  beginning  to  despair  of  any  new  ca- 
lamity, Old  Man  River  raises  up  and  'done  obliges' 
them  by  promptly  instituting  a  rampage  of  floods 
from  Maine  to  the  Mississippi.  And  the  boys  of 
Washington  and  Wall  Street  are  rubbing  the  rab- 
bit's foot,  hoping  to  keep  Lady  Luck  with  them,  for 
if  Lady  Luck  does  the  right  thing  and  pulls  some 
real  he-man  floods  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  West- 
ern rivers,  we'll  have  a  real  he-man  calamity  to 
capitalize.  So  far,  the  financial  papers  estimate  the 
flood  calamity  to  be  worth  only  a  few  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  of  new  business,  which  item,  with  four 
or  five  hundred  million  dollars  of  calamity  capi- 
talization that  will  be  voted  as  flood  control,  will 
fall  somewhat  short  of  being  a  real  life-sized  na- 
tional calamity. 

No  doubt  at  this  very  moment  a  diligent  search 
is  being  conducted  by  all  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
financial  research  institutions,  and  governmental 
Departments  of  Commerce,  into  ways  and  means 
of  better  and  bigger  calamities.  Technocracy  Inc. 
suggests  that  outside  of  a  world  war  the  next  best 
thing  would  be  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  reverse  its  usual  procedure  of  developing  insec- 
ticides for  the  more  efficient  elimination  of  certain 
members  of  the  insect  world  and  to  turn  its  atten- 
tion instead  toward  streamlined,  lice,  knee-action 
cockroaches,  and  non-skid  bedbugs — on  the  grounds 
that  a  good  typhus  epidemic  that  got  off  to  a  flying 
start  could  be  capitalized  for  at  least  ten  billion  dol- 
lars.     We    doubt   seriously    the    likelihood   of    this. 
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however,  for  it  would  presuppose  intentional  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  our  Price  System  beneficiaries 
in  conjunction  with  the  ruthlessness  of  purpose 
which  up  until  now  they  have  exhibited  only  in 
their  avidity  to  create  debt  against  others  through  a 
chance  circumstance  inherent  in  the  System. 

In  a  Price  System,  morality  cannot  be  afforded 
by  those  at  the  bottom.  It  is  a  luxury  that  can  be 
indulged  in  only  by  those  at  the  top.  The  very  per- 
fection of  their  economic  attainment  produces  a  mo- 
rality which  would  preclude  their  ever  attaining 
any  concerted,  planned  action  on  a  wholesale  scale, 
even  if  it  involved  the  detriment  of  others,  because 
such  a  planned  action  would  involve  the  greatest 
immorality  of  our  Price  System,  namely,  the  frank 
admission  of  intention  not  to  do  others  good. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  newspapers  head- 
line the  southern  tornado,  which  has  devastated  a 
pathway  across  several  states  with  accompanying 
floods  on  the  Tennessee,  lower  Ohio,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Roosevelt  Administration  is  indeed 
fortunate  that  a  kind  Providence  has  come  to  their 
assistance  with  proper  dispensation.  This  season's 
floods  combined  with  last  year's  droughts  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  nationwide  political  ballyhoo, 
encouraged  by  corporate  business,  for  a  tremendous 
Congressional  budget  for  a  program  of  national 
flood  control  and  soil  preservation. 

SABOTAGE 

A  national  flood  control  program  would  be  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  for  the  spending  of  Federal 
funds,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  guite  constitu- 
tional for  some  time  to  come,  unless  the  flood  con- 
trol program  became  so  extensive  as  to  be  partially 
effective  in  controlling  our  river  run-off.  Then,  of 
course,  it  would  be  adjudicated  by  corporate  busi- 
ness as  confiscatory,  and  obstructive  to  private  en- 
terprise, and  it  would  be  interpreted  therefore  as 
the  work  of  the  devil,  for  interfering  with  the  acts 
of  God. 

Of  all  the  emergency  expenditures  of  this  Admin- 
istration, barring  of  course  the  humanitarian  aspects 
of  the  expenditure  for  direct  relief,  the  only  expendi- 
tures that  have  contributed  anything  to  the  future 
development  of  these  United  States  have  been  those 
of  the  Public  Works  Administration  on  such  out- 
standing projects  as  Boulder  Dam  on  the  Colorado, 
Norris  Dam  on  the  Tennessee,  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  on  the  Columbia,  along  with  Fort  Peck  on 
the  Missouri  and  like  projects  of  lesser  order.  These 
projects  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  consti- 


tute  the  only  real  contribution  toward  the  physical 
development  of  a  New  America.  The  design  of  these 
structures  has  been  in  accord  with  the  best  engi- 
neering practice  and  their  execution  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  technological  efficiency.  All  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  exceptional  technological 
and  engineering  ability  that  has  made  possible  the 
design  and  construction  of  these  gigantic  works  for 
the  eventual  reduction  of  human  toil. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  projects 
are  the  outstanding  engineering  achievements  of 
the  modern  world,  they  are  also  examples  of  how 
political  government  and  corporate  business  do  sa- 
botage the  technological  application  of  physical 
science  for  future  social  efficiency. 

DEEP-WATER  NAVIGATION 

Boulder  Dam  is  a  fitting  monument  of  engineer- 
ing achievement  for  every  person  involved  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  this  huge  structure;  but 
why  were  not  the  engineers  who  designed  Boulder 
Dam  permitted  to  execute  their  design  as  one  of 
the  integrated  units  in  a  Colorado  hydrological  con- 
trol? Then  Boulder  Dam  could  have  occupied  its 
place  as  a  great  and  magnificent  unit  in  a  still  far 
greater  system  of  run-off  control  for  the  entire  Colo- 
rado River  drainage  basin,  providing  deep-water 
navigation  into  the  now  inaccessible  mineral  and 
coal  fields  of  Utah  and  Colorado  from  the  Gulf  of 
California. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  Norris  Dam  has  been  executed  by  Dr.  Mor- 
gan and  his  staff  with  efficiency  and  dispatch.  The 
unfortunate  social  objective  in  view  for  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  is  to  provide  a  mythical  yardstick  of 
Government-produced  electrical  power  with  which 
to  bogey-man  the  public  utilities,  and  with  which 
to  provide  power,  light,  and  heat  for  the  assinine 
rehabilitation  farms — that  there  may  be  provided 
homes  wherein  the  population  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley can  rejuvenate  the  primitive  culture  of  a  back- 
woods economy  and  go  hill-billy  on  the  country 
with  the  kind  assistance  of  electrical  refrigerators, 
radios,  and  electrical  curling  irons. 

Does  anyone  think  that  any  national  flood  con- 
trol program  which  may  be  voted  by  this  Congress, 
or  any  Congress,  will  even  begin  to  approach  the 
scientific  specifications  of  a  Continental  hydrology 
control?  If  you  do,  you  must  be  on  the  payroll  of 
a  political  party. 

The  Mississippi  Basin  drains  43.7  percent  of  the 
total  are  of  Continental  United  States.     It  has  over 
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nine  thousand  miles  of  river  highway,  as  it  now 
stands,  undeveloped,  over  three  feet  in  depth.  It 
has  an  estimated  potential  hydro-electric  power 
capable  of  developing,  at  an  80  percent  factor,  16 
million  kilowatt,  24-hour  power. 

The  water-run-off  of  the  Continent  is  no  respecter 
of  political  boundary  lines,  and  is  fundamentally 
solvable  only  as  a  technological  problem.  The  lakes 
and  rivers  of  the  North  American  Continent  are  so 
situated  that  they  provide  the  greatest  opportunity 
existing  on  the  face  of  the  globe  today  for  the  ap- 
plication of  a  technological  control  of  a  Continental 
hydrology.  It  is  possible  to  institute  on  this  Conti- 
nent a  hydrology  that  will  provide  more  miles  of 
water  transportation  than  the  rest  of  the  river  high- 
ways of  the  world.  It  would  make  possible  a  tre- 
mendous development  of  hydro-electric  power,  con- 
siderably increasing  all  known  engineering  esti- 
mates of  possible  hydro-electric  power  production. 
It  would  introduce  climatic  changes,  increase  local 
precipitation,  and  raise  he  water  able  over  large 
areas,  rendering  possible  the  reclamation,  and  raise 
precipitation,  and  raise  the  water  table  over  large 
areas,  rendering  possible  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands  and  the  prevention  of  desert  growth.  It  would 
create  lakes  of  large  volume  in  areas  at  present 
considered  arid — such  as  parts  of  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta;  it  would  ren- 
der possible  the  transportation  of  bulk  material  at 
an  energy  cost  of  one-tenth  per  ton  mile  of  that  of 
railroad  freight  haulage  from  areas  at  present  inac- 
cessible to  future  areas  of  fabrication  and  use. 

A  CONTINENTAL  HYDROLOGY 

The  Continental  Hydrology  of  Technocracy  would 
provide  deep-water  navigation  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Lake  Michigan,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  Lake  Erie;  it  would  provide  secondary  water 
transportation  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Denver, 
Colorado,  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  Salt  Lake 
Valley.  It  would  create  between  longitude  84  and 
longitude  92,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  a 
Lake  Albany,  a  lake  approximately  as  large  in 
area  as  Lake  Superior,  by  damming  the  Albany 
and  other  rivers  on  that  same  watershed  flowing 
into  James  Bay.  Through  the  creation  of  Lake  Al- 
bany, this  water  run-off  which  now  goes  into  the 
Arctic  would  empty  from  Lake  Albany  into  Lake 
S  u  p  e  r  i  o  r — increasing  the  potential  hydro-electric 
power  by  millions  of  horsepower,  and  making 
available  an  increased  water  supply  in  the  Great 
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Lakes  System  which  will  be  needed  in  the  near 
future. 

This  Continental  Hydrology  would  dam  the  Sas- 
katchewan River  east  of  Prince  Albert  in  Northern 
Saskatchewan.  It  would  connect  the  South  Sas- 
katchewan at  the  elbow  by  artificial  canalization 
and  storage  to  the  Missouri  River  between  Fort 
Peck,  Montana,  and  Williston,  North  Dakota.  It 
would  connect  the  North  and  South  Saskatchewan 
loops  east  of  North  Battleford,  and  connect  the  North 
Saskatchewan  with  the  Athabasca  just  west  of  the 
city  of  Edmonton,  Alberta.  The  run-off  of  the  North 
and  South  Saskatchewan  Rivers  could  then  be  reg- 
ulated so  as  to  flow  either  into  Lake  Winnipeg  or 
into  the  Missouri.  This  would  then  make  possible 
a  water  highway  capable  of  bulk  water  transport 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  via  the  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Saskatchewan,  Athabasca,  to  the  Arctic.  It 
also  makes  possible  water  transportation  from  the 
Great  Lakes  System,  via  the  Ohio  and/or  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  the  Missouri  and  thence  to  the  Arctic. 


This  program  would  provide  sufficient  water  for 
storage  control  purposes  in  Montana  to  allow — if 
used  in  conjunction  with  an  adequate  Columbia 
Basin  control — water  transportation  being  extended 
to  include  the  Pacific  Coast,  via  the  Columbia,  down 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Great 
Lakes;  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Arctic.  We  are  touch- 
ing only  the  high  spots.  Space  does  not  permit 
more  than  a  fleeting  statement  of  Technocracy's 
Continental  Hydrology. 

If  the  Governments  of  United  States  and  Canada 
run  out  of  calamities  to  capitalize,  here  are  projects 
in  this  Continental  Hydrology  vast  enough  to  satis- 
fy the  ambitions  of  any  political  racketeer,  and  suf- 
ficiently far-reaching  to  provide  a  watery  grave  for 
any  political  government  which  attempts  it. 

Technocracy  offers  grtuitously  the  general  spe- 
cifications for  a  Continental  Hydrology  Control  of 
North  America,  knowing  full  well  that  it  is  eco- 
nomic suicide  under  the  Price  System  for  anyone 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


Here's  Mud  In  Your  Eyei 


POLITICAL  PARTIES  PRODUCE  POSITIVE  PARAGONS  OF  PERSPICACITY. 


IN  THIS  year  of  grace,  1946,  we  citizens  of  this 
great  nation  will  have  ring-side  seats  to  witness 
another  sanguinary  battle  between  those  t  w  o 
stalwart  champions  of  the  common  man,  the  demo- 
cratic and  republican  parties,  in  their  biennial 
struggle  to  save  the  people  of  the  various  states 
from  the  three  C's — communism,  chaos  and  con- 
fusion. 

It  is  positively  astounding,  what  robust  cham- 
pions of  the  common  weal  we  have  here  in  Oregon. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  nowhere  else  in  America  are 
there  such  men  of  vision  as  in  the  Webfoot  State. 
And  like  all  great  men  they  are  modest  to  the  ex- 
treme. If  one  could  criticise  them  at  all,  it  would 
be  for  their  diffidence  and  self-effacement. 

Before  us  as  we  write  lie  the  pamphlets  of  the 
two  opposing  parties.  Upon  perusing  the  Official 
Voters'  Pamphlet  of  the  democratic  party  we  find 
that  all  the  candidates,  without  a  single  exception, 
are  (a)  honest,  (b)  fearless,  (c)  progressive,  (d)  dy- 
namic, (e)  forceful,  (f)  intelligent  (g)  pro-labor,  (h) 
liberal.    We  turn  to  the  Official  Voters'  Pamphlet  of 
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the  republican  party  to  see  if  perchance  some  of 
the  candidates  have  a  few  vices  or  failings;  but 
NO!  With  equal  modesty  each  and  every  one  pro- 
claims that  he  is  (a)  honest,  (b)  fearless,  (c)  pro- 
gressive, (d)  dynamic,  (e)  forceful,  (f)  intelligent, 
(g)  pro-labor,  (h)  liberal.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
mark  of  ill-breeding  to  vote  for  both  parties  at  the 
same  election,  but  what  else  is  there  to  do? 

Upon  further  perusal  of  the  two  pamphlets  we 
find  that  the  candidates  of  both  parties  advocate  (a) 
full  employment,  (b)  adequate  old-age  pensions,  (e) 
priority  rights  for  returned  veterans,  (d)  the  30-hour 
week,  (e)  human  rights  as  opposed  to  property 
rights,  (f)  lower  taxes,  (g)  better  prices  for  farmers, 
(h)  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  to  bargain  col- 
lectively. What  more  could  we  citizens  of  this  great 
commonwealth  ask  of  our  representatives? 

There  is  one  thing  puzzling  about  the  situation. 
It  is  a  minor  difficulty,  and  no  doubt  any  of  the 
candidates  can  explain  it  so  that  even  such  a  dim- 
wit as  this  writer  can  understand.  With  such  out- 
standing candidates  and  incumbents,  how  is  it  that 


we  have  (a)  rising  crime  wave,  (b)  juvenile  delin- 
quency, (c)  slums  in  the  City  of  Roses  that  rival  any 
that  the  east  side  of  'Little  Ol'  N'  Yawk'  has  to  of- 
fer, (d)  an  old-age  pension  that  is  not  only  inadequ- 
ate, but  an  insult  to  the  people  of  Oregon,  (e)  70,876 
unemployed  in  the  state  (March  figures),  (f)  twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  returned  veterans  walking  the 
streets  in  search  of  jobs,  (g)  inadequate  housing,  (h) 
poverty  and  insecurity  in  the  midst  of  potential 
abundance? 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  chronic 
grouch  or  malcontent,  but  in  justice  to  ourselves 
and  a  few  thousand  other  tax-payers  we  feel  that 
we  must  bring  still  other  matters  to  the  attention  of 
our  messiahs.  We  would  like  to  suggest  that  while 
they  are  out  campaigning  they  make  a  few 
speeches  to  our  cows  and  try  to  get  them  to  pro- 
duce more  butter  fat  in  order  that  we  may  have 
some  butter  now  and  then.  We  feel  sure  that  if 
this  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  bovine 
friends  they  would  gird  up  their  loins  and  produce 
such  a  plethora  of  butter  that  we  would  all  grow 
fat  and  sleek  like  castoria  babies. 

Some  unkind  critics  say  there  is  no  lack  of  butter; 
that  it  is  merely  a  scheme  to  maintain  artificial 
scarcity.  The  Morning  Oregonian  published  an  ar- 
ticle last  week  about  butter  being  thrown  into  the 
Willamette  river,  and  burned  in  incinerators.  But 
we  suspect  that  this  is  insidious  Russian  propa- 
ganda. There  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
Oregonian  was  always  more  or  less  red. 

There  are  rumors  that  will  not  down,  of  waste  of 
commodities  other  than  butter,  such  as  sugar,  flour 
and  meat,  as  well  as  clothing  and  heavy  equip- 
ment. One  resident  of  Portland  stated  that  he  saw 
the  nude  body  of  a  dead  turkey  floating  down  the 
Willamette.  It  is  also  alleged  that  sacks  of  sugar 
soaked  in  kerosene  were  dumped  into  the  river  at 
Swan  Island  naval  barracks,  and  at  the  fleet  instal- 
lations at  Astoria.    Says  the  Oregonian: 

An  investigation  of  charges  that  the 
United  States  navy  was  permitting  large- 
scale  waste  of  foods  to  continue  at  Portland 
and  Astoria  .  .  .  was  launched  Friday  by 
the  13th  naval  district,  Seattle. 

The  investigation  is  under  the  direction  of  Cap- 
tain G.  F.  Galpin.  The  action  followed  charges 
made  by  representative  Walter  Norblad  who  is  on 
his  way  to  Washington,  D.  C,  with  a  couple  of  suit- 
cases full  of, — no  not  'cawn  likker,'  but  evidence  of 
waste.     It  will  be  interesting  to  follow  the  har- 
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ranguing,  heckling  and  hot  air  in  the  halls  of  con- 
gress anent  this  alleged  waste;  but  don't  develop 
eye  strain  searching  the  newspapers  for  any  tangi- 
ble results.  Oh,  well,  Mr.  Norblad  has  to  have 
something  to  wax  wroth  about.  Perhaps  his  fear- 
less expose  will  garner  him  a  few  votes. 

It  is  a  fairly  common  form  of  in-door  sport  to 
poke  fun  at  our  self-styled  leaders,  the  politicians. 
They  should  worry!  They  draw  their  salaries 
whether  or  not  they  produce  results.  But  now  that 
we  have  had  our  fun,  let  us  proceed  to  more  seri- 
ous matters. 

Almost  everyone  will  admit  that  we  are  in  a  bad 
way  here  in  America.  Unemployment  is  on  the  in- 
crease; prices  are  rising;  national  health  is  below 
the  safety  line;  insanity  is  increasing  alarmingly; 
we  lack  essential  foodstuffs;  we  have  inadequate 
housing;  we  will  be  forced  soon  to  become  nudists 
if  the  clothing  situation  is  not  remedied;  and  the 
coal  bin  of  the  nation  is  almost  empty.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  evils  we  must  rectify  if  we  are  to 
attain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

DON'T  BE  SILLY! 

What  has  caused  this  grave  condition?  Is  it  that 
we  lack  the  natural  resources  and  raw  materials? 
No.  We  still  have  the  lion's  share  of  the  world's 
natural  resources,  even  though  we  have  squan- 
dered them  prodigally  in  recent  years.  Is  it  that 
we  do  not  have  the  technological  equipment  to  pro- 
cess the  raw  materials?  No!  No!  and  again  No! 
We  have  nearly  70  percent  of  the  world's  technol- 
ogy upon  this  Continent.  Is  it  that  we  do  not  have 
the  trained  personnel?  Don't  be  silly!  We  have 
approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  world's  scientists, 
technologists  and  engineers,  and  a  host  of  mechan- 
ics and  other  trained  persons  to  keep  in  continuous 
operation  our  vast  industrial  machines.  Is  it  that 
our  politicians,  economists,  financial  and  business 
tycoons,  and  our  labor  leaders  are  more  corrupt  or 
more  stupid  than  they  were  a  half  century  ago? 
Not  at  all!  They  couldn't  be.  (Read  History  of 
Great  American  Fortunes,  by  Gustave  M  y  e  r,  in 
proof  of  this.) 

No,  our  politicians  are  no  more  venal  than  were 
their  fathers;  the  tycoons  of  business  and  finance 
are  no  more  greedy  than  were  their  sires;  the  labor 
leaders  are  no  more  corrupt  than  were  their  dads. 
Why,  then,  won't  the  danged  system  work  as  well 
for  us  as  it  did  for  our  forebears? 

There  is  a  law  which,  being  interpreted,  says, 
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'any  machine  can  operate  only  according  to  de- 
sign.' That  is,  a  vacuum  cleaner,  a  machine  gun, 
a  concrete  mixer,  or  any  other  mechanism  can  op- 
erate efficiently  only  when  it  is  run  the  way  it  was 
built  to  work.  It  is  useless  to  search  through  a  law 
library.  You  won't  find  this  law  in  any  statute 
book.  And  it  is  equally  useless  to  ask  a  lawyer: 
he  probably  would  not  know  what  you  were  talk- 
ing about.  It  is  a  physical  law:  a  social  system  is 
a  mechanism,  just  as  a  radio  or  an  electric  refrig- 
erator is  a  mechanism.  The  mode  of  social  opera- 
tion under  which  we  live  today — the  Price  System 
— was  evolved  thousands  of  years  ago  when  all 
work  was  performed  by  human  hands.  There  was 
a  real  scarcity  then,  and  men  and  women,  and 
children  too,  were  forced  to  work  many  hours  a 
day  in  order  merely  to  live.  The  system  worked 
fairly  well  because  it  was  designed  to  fit  the  scar- 
city conditions  which  then  existed. 

Unfortunately  for  the  continuous  operation  of 
such  a  system,  there  was  in  the  design  no  provision 
for  social  change.  This  made  little  difference  until 
about  one  hundred  seventy-five  years  ago,  when 
James  Watt  invented  a  workable  steam  engine. 
Since  that  time  social  change,  brought  about  by  the 
introduction  of  technology,  has  been  swift  and  re- 


lentless. Power-driven  machines  have  taken  the 
place  of  human  muscles;  kilowatt-hours  have  dis- 
placed man-hours.  We  are  now  living  in  the  Power 
Age.  Irreversible  physical  trends  are  shaping 
America's  destiny.  Science  and  technology  are 
striding  with  seven-league  boots.  We  are  face  to 
face  with  a  unique  problem,  an  enigma,  that  has 
left  our  politicians,  business  men,  financiers  and 
sooth-sayers  (economists)  floundering  around  like  a 
cat  in  a  molasses  barrel.  They  are  still  striving  to 
distribute  abundance  by  means  of  a  Price  System 
that  can  distribute  only  scarcity. 

We  citizens  of  this  Continent  will  have  to  choose 
soon,  between  scarcity  and  abundance,  politics  and 
science,  chaos  and  function.  The  politicians — dem- 
ocrats, republicans,  socialists,  communists,  and  all 
the  other  defenders  of  the  status  quo — are  down  in 
the  mud  of  the  last  ditch,  fighting  over  the  remains. 
Confusion  and  chaos  are  inevitable  unless  we  ap- 
ply science  to  the  means  whereby  we  live. 


•  ♦  »  ♦ 


With  the  kind  permission  of  the  editor  we  will 
have  another  article  next  month:   Here's  to  the  New 
America!    Meanwhile,  Here's  Mud  In  Your  Eye! 
—Archie  Sinclair,  12245-1. 


Political  Government — 

ain't  it  wonderful ! 

•  QJ  UCH  policies  and  provisions  governing  the 
O  working  relationships  between  the  QZ  Depart- 
ment and  its  representatives  as  the  Department  Ad- 
ministrator may  determine  to  be  necessary  will  be 
adopted.  However,  in  some  cases  of  certain  situa- 
tions which  may  be  peculiar  to  certain  locations,  it 
may  become  necessary  for  the  QZ  Department  to 
apply  special  regulations  in  addition  to  those  set 
forth  by  the  Department  Administrator,  but  in  no 
case  shall  any  of  these  added  regulations  be  per- 
mitted to  be  in  conflict  with  those  set  forth  by  the 
Department  Administrator  except  and  only  in  case 
the  Department  Administrator  has  granted  written 
permission  to  the  QZ  Department  for  such  added 
regulations  to  be  in  conflict  with  those  set  forth  by 
the  Department  Administrator.' 

Except  for  names  and  titles,  the  above  paragraph 


is  an  exact  copy  of  a  regulation  issued  by  a  respon- 
sible government  executive.  When  the  paranoiac 
who  devised  the  regulation  gets  through  writing 
permissions  to  himself  authorizing  himself  to  change 
rules  he  himself  made,  there  will  quite  probably  be 
another  patient  in  the  state  hospital. 

—A.  O.  W. 


TROUBLE    AHEAD! 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
Thus  the  drama  of  the  Price  System  draws  to  its 
close.  Whether  it  shall  end  in  the  cold,  stark  trag- 
edy of  chaos,  or  make  a  timely  evolution,  through 
Technocracy,  into  the  New  America  of  abundance 
and  security  for  all  from  birth  to  death,  is  for  you 
to  decide.     The  time  for  that  decision  is  upon  you. 

Technocracy  Inc.  does  not  promise  that  in  the 
Technate  you  will  'live  happily  ever  after.'  It  does 
state  that  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  you  can 
have  even  half  a  chance  to  do  so,  or  by  which  you 
can  be  assured  of  living  at  all. 

JOIN  TECHNOCRACY  NOW ! 
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A  MAN  CAN  BUILD  - 


PROVIDING  HE  HAS  AN  AA  PRIORITY,  CAN  FIND  MATERIALS,  AND  IS 
FRIENDLY  TO  LABOR. 


PRESIDENT  Truman  is  said  to  have  remarked 
that  his  life  had  become  just  one  crisis  after 
another.  It  is  even  worse  than  that:  crises  are 
piling  up.  At  the  time  of  writing  there  is  the  coal, 
railroad  and  building  crisis,  with  the  wheat  crisis 
still  lingering  about  on  page  two  of  the  newspapers. 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  pointed  out  that  the  past 
booms  and  depressions  have  been  improperly 
termed  'business  cycles.'  They  were  'oscillations' 
that  if  continued  would  shake  the  economy  of  the 
nation  to  pieces.  The  crises  of  today  are  somewhat 
different.  They  are  oscillations  within  an  oscilla- 
tion. The  graph  of  long  term  trends  will  show  an 
ascending  line  which  in  the  past  has  denoted  pros- 
perity. The  day  to  day  line  now  resembles  the 
teeth  of  a  cross-cut  saw.  Thus  the  collapse  of  our 
economy  may  come,  not  after  the  pattern  of  the 
past — a  financial  panic:  it  may  come  during  a  pe- 
riod that  appears  to  have  all  the  attributes  of  pros- 
perity. 

Will  Hays,  until  recently  a  radio  czar  and  before 
that  a  highly  rated  politician,  once  said:  'Things  do 
not  happen;  they  are  brought  about.'  Fortune  mag- 
azine, in  the  April  issue  devoted  to  housing,  gives 
many  facts  that  indicate  just  how  the  crises  are 
brought  about — by  the  utter  inability  of  the  techno- 
logical society  of  the  United  States  to  function  on 
under  Price  System  operation. 

Fortune  gives  some  figures  to  point  up  the  sever- 
ity of  the  building  crisis:  Of  41  million  units  in  the 
United  States  today,  a  fifth  of  which  are  on  farms, 
about  10  million  units  are  in  such  bad  shape  that 
the  National  Housing  Agency  would  like  to  see 
them  torn  down.  The  Price  System  obstacle:  'But 
most  of  these  slums  and  near-slums,  urban  and  ru- 
ral, are  occupied  by  families  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  new  housing  at  any  construction  cost  of  the 
foreseeable  future.' 

Other  Price  System  difficulties: 

That  business,  as  of   1946,  is  a  collection  of 
jarring   anachronisms.     When   they  were   last 
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officially  counted  (1939)  the  building  contract- 
ors of  the  U.  S.  numbered  31,000,  the  subcon- 
tractors 187,000.  Their  operations  are  snarled 
in  a  fantastic  complexity  of  building  codes, 
union  regulations,  price  and  market  agree- 
ments and  ancient  self-imposed  taboos.  .  .  . 

The  main  trouble  with  our  building  codes  is 

that  they  require  the  use  of  specific  materials 

and   specific   building   techniques   rather   than 

standards  of  performance.    There  is  little  or  no 

leeway  for  the  builder  who  can  produce  the 

equivalent  results  or  better  by  using  materials 

or  techniques  that  were  not  known  when  the 

codes   were  written   (or,  if  they  were  known, 

were  opposed  by  local  lobbies.) 

Fortune  tells  much  of  the  alphabetical  agency 

and  the  expediter  who  have  been  named  by  the 

president  to  solve  the  problem.    The  government  is 

going  to  do  all  it  can  to  guarantee  profit  and  will 

get  some  houses  built,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 

Fortune  article  that  encourages  much  optimism  that 

the  problem  will  be  solved — under  the  Price  System. 

A  GLOOMY  OUTLOOK 

In  the  Seattle  area  the  outlook  is  indeed  gloomy. 
'Houses  for  Veterans'  is  the  cry  used  to  arouse  the 
populace.  The  veteran  will  have  to  be  'in  the 
money'  if  he  is  able  to  live  in  any  of  these  homes 
even  if  they  are  constructed.  Recently  the  Mayor 
of  Seattle  wired  the  federal  authorities  protesting 
that  the  ceiling  of  $6,000  was  much  too  low.  Houses 
cannot  be  built  at  that  figure,  he  said. 

Monthly  payments  on  such  housing  must  be  in 
excess  of  $75.  Usual  budgetry  requirements  of  25 
percent  for  rent  would  make  these  houses  available 
for  veterans  earning  $300  a  month.  Jobs  just  don't 
pay  that  money  in  Seattle. 

But,  the  federal  authorities  say,  people  who  can 
afford  high  priced  homes  will  move  into  the  new 
ones  and  the  veteran  can  have  the  old  ones.  Evi- 
dently  the   authorities   haven't   been  pricing   old 
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homes  in  Seattle.  (It  is  assumed  that  Seattle  con- 
ditions are  comparable  to  those  of  other  larger  cit- 
ies in  the  United  States.  The  variations  are  small 
according  to  available  statistics.) 

Any  one  who  thinks  the  wealthy  people  are  giv- 
ing away  their  old  homes  when  they  move  into  new 
ones  has  only  to  read  the  'For  Sale — Real  Estate' 
classified  ads  in  the  newspapers.  Yet  the  Seattle 
Mayor  is  probably  correct  in  h  i  s  statement  that 
houses  cannot  be  built  for  $6,000  in  Seattle. 

Fortune  lists  the  shortages  and  tells  why  materi- 
als are  short. 

Softwood  Plywood— Government  must  relax 
restrictions  on  rate  at  which  peeler  logs  (Doug- 
las fir)  may  be  cut. 

Brick — In  1941  nearly  enough  bricks  were 
produced  to  equal  this  year's  needs.  During 
war  40  percent  of  brickyards  closed.  Now 
can't  get  help.  Wage  scale  is  among  the  low- 
est in  the  building  materials  field. 

Structural  Clay  Tile — Lack  of  man-power — 
low  wages. 

Clay   Sewer  Pipe.     Capacity  ample.     'Until 
wages  are  increased  to  compensate  for  primi- 
tive working  conditions,  recovery  will  be  slow.' 
Concrete  Bricks — Shortage  of  machinery. 
(What?    In  America?). 

Gypsum  Board  and  Lath — Inadequate  pro- 
ductive capacity.  Also  lack  of  paper  liners. 
Producers  of  liners  state  that  gypsum  people 
drove  such  a  hard  bargain  it  was  unprofitable 
to  make  liner  when  they  could  just  as  well 
make  other  paper  products.  However,  Celotex 
Masonite,  Homosote  are  available — at  higher 
prices. 

Cast-Iron  Soil  Pipe — Most  production  in  Ala- 
bama. Ten  percent  increase  in  wages  did  not 
attract  enough  manpower.  Also  do  not  use  Ne- 
groes. 

PRODUCTION  IS  rOSSIBLE 

Fortune  does  not  tell  us,  but  it  is  evident  from 
the  article  that  production  is  possible — but  not  un- 
der the  Price  System. 

One  hundred  years  ago  in  America  as  well  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  there  was  a  shortage  of  every- 
thing. From  1920  until  the  war  there  has  been 
shortage  of  nothing,  to  the  buyer  with  enough 
money  to  meet  the  first  installment.  The  difference 
in  the  conditions  of  production  during  that  period 
— as  every  schoolboy  knows — was  brought  about 
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by  mass  production.  Mass  production  is  the  result 
of  the  application  of  science  through  technology  to 
production. 

Productive  capacity  was  stepped  up  enormously 
during  the  war  years.  This  productive  capacity  al- 
though created  for  the  purpose  of  war,  in  a  majority 
of  instances  readily  could  be  converted  for  produc- 
tion of  peacetime  goods. 

While  there  was  talk  of  shortage  of  materials 
during  the  war,  the  very  volume  of  the  output  evi- 
denced a  sufficient  supply  of  material.  Where  the 
usual  material  was  lacking,  technology  devised 
something  just  as  good,  and  in  many  instances  bet- 
ter. For  example,  laminated  timbers  were  found 
to  make  a  very  good  substitute  for  structural  steel. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  shortage,  not  only  of 
housing  for  the  returned  veteran,  but  of  a  great 
many  other  items  as  well. 

A  review  of  the  transition  from  the  scarcities  of 
one  hundred  years  ago  to  the  relative  abundance 
of  the  twenties  and  the  following  decade,  indicates 
that  the  answer  to  our  present  shortages  is  mass 
production.  Since  we  are  short  of  housing,  why 
not  use  the  marvels  of  technology  and  supply  the 
need? 

PRICE  SYSTEM  OBSTRUCTION 

Technocracy  has  often  used  the  term  'Price  Sys- 
tem obstruction'  in  the  explanation  of  phenomena 
similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the  housing  short- 
age. Price  System  obstruction — the  Price  System  it- 
self— is  the  cause  of  our  present  crises. 

Technocracy  magazines  for  many  years  have 
been  explaining  the  superiority  of  prefabricated 
houses  over  those  which  are  in  common  use  in 
America.  Engineers  have  furnished  plans  of  such 
housing  which,  even  under  the  Price  System,  were 
entirely  feasible.  Price  was  lower  and  quality  far 
superior. 

Several  firms  have  been  producing  such  houses 
in  a  modest  way.  The  difficulties  that  were  certain 
to  be  encountered  in  the  opposition  of  unions  and 
material  dealers,  together  with  the  obstacles  of  lo- 
cal building  codes,  frightened  big  money  from  the 
venture. 

In  the  housing  bill  now  before  Congress  is  a  pro- 
vision guaranteeing  profit  to  firms  that  would  go 
into  the  prefabrication  industry.  The  prefabrication 
industry  thus  has  a  chance  to  get  a  start,  but  the 
major  portion  of  the  efforts — as  one  would  expect 
under  Price  System  operation — are  directed  in  as- 
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suring  good  wages  to  labor,  good  profit  to  builders 
and  a  high  price  to  the  purchaser. 

The  'House  of  the  Future'  has  little  chance.  It  is 
assumed  that  Americans  still  cling  to  the  ways  of 
the  past  and  would  not  live  in  the  proposed  mod- 
ernistic design.  In  this  they  may  be  right,  but  Fos- 
ter Gunnison  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  a  decided  break  in  appearances  from 
the  houses  we  now  live  in.  Yet  the  houses  will 
have  all  the  elements  of  livability  found  in  the  ex- 
treme types. 

Gunnison,  backed  by  U.  S.  Steel,  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  prefabrication  since  the  early  thir- 
ties. He  has  evolved  a  type  of  mass-produced 
house  that  is  capable  of  wide  variety  in  appear- 
ance. By  rearranging  the  parts  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  mass  produced  trims,  virtually  no  two  houses 
need  look  alike. 

While  Gunnison  will  make  a  small  dent  in  the 
shortage  of  housing,  he  has  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively that  the  answer  to  the  housing  shortage  lies 
in  the  answer  to  all  shortages — mass  production. 
But  don't  expect  the  housing  shortage  to  be  solved 
under  the  Price  System.  The  obstacles  are  too 
great. 

It  is  evident  from  learning  of  the  wage  scales  in 
the  majority  of  industries,  in  view  of  the  high  prices 
of  everything  purchased,  that  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  people  of  America  can  af- 
ford new  homes.  Certainly  few  of  the  veterans  will 
benefit  from  the  'Veterans'  Housing  Drive.'  It  is 
evident  that  the  economy  will  not  settle  down  again 
into  a  semblance  of  'normalcy.'  Unions  have  be- 
come too  big,  the  concentration  of  money  too  large, 
for  either  to  win  in  the  battles  in  which  they  are 
now  involved.  The  increase  in  wages  is  followed 
by  an  increase  in  prices  that  results  in  strikes  ensu- 
ing at  the  termination  of  the  present  contracts. 

MAY  'BUST  BEFORE  IT  'BOOMS' 

The  coal  strike  and  the  railroad  strike,  accom- 
panied by  a  myriad  of  lesser  conflicts,  prevent  the 
normal  running  of  the  boom  period  to  its  ultimate 
'bust.'  Further,  it  demonstrates  most  graphically 
the  fact  which  Technocracy  Inc.  has  been  telling 
the  nation  for  many  years  past — The  Price  System 
is  no  longer  workable.  Also,  it  must  become  evi- 
dent that  the  shock  of  the  next  depression  will  be 
of  atomic  bomb  proportions  for  the  reason  that  the 
economy  under  which  we  live  has  become  so  com- 
plex and  yet  so  inter-related  that  the  breakage  of 
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one  cog  in  the  wheel  will  mean  economic  collapse 
and  catastrophe. 

Technocracy  has  given  to  the  world  the  answer 
to  our  problems.  A  technological  society  can  op- 
erate only  under  scientific  control.  Politicians,  busi- 
ness and  finance  can  only  speed  our  destruction. 

The  ultimate  crisis  approaches!  Join  Technocracy 
Inc.,  before  it  is  too  late! 

-^Charles  T.  Hickey.  12247-3. 

The  Dymaxion  House 

ONE  example  of  functional,  beautiful,  sanitary 
housing  capable  of  mass  production  is  found 
in  the  Dymaxion  house,  developed  by  R.  B.  Ful- 
ler Jr. 

The  house,  made  of  aluminum,  stainless  steel, 
and  plastics,  is  a  complete  circle  thirty-six  feet  in 
diameter.  Externally,  it  is  a  domed  structure, 
crowned  with  a  ventilator  which  swings  with  the 
lightest  breeze  and  is  capable  of  producing  ten 
complete  changes  of  air  per  hour.  Constructed  on 
radically  new  principles,  the  house  supports  its 
weight  by  tension  rather  than  by  compression;  that 
is,  instead  of  resting  on  a  conventional  foundation 
with  the  walls  supporting  the  roof,  it  is  suspended, 
bridge-like,  from  a  mast  which  spears  the  center  of 
the  house.  A  merry-go-round  is  perhaps  as  near 
an  approach  in  principle  as  any  that  is  in  use  to- 
day. This  central  mast  rests  on  a  compact  founda- 
tion. From  it  cables  fan  out  and  downward,  sup- 
porting the  roof,  walls,  and  floor.  The  structure 
stands  about  a  foot  off  the  ground.  It  will  not  tip 
over,  since  the  cable  ends  are  anchored  in  the 
ground. 

COOL  IN  SUMMER 

The  shiny  outside  surface  repels  solar  radiation, 
promoting  cool  summer  temperatures.  An  insulated 
Plexiglas  window  runs  all  the  way  around  the 
house.  Completely  air-conditioned  and  well  in- 
sulated, it  can  be  heated  by  electricity. 

There  are  two  bedrooms,  a  kitchen  and  laundry 
unit,  a  large  living-dining  room,  two  closets,  and  two 
bathrooms,  a  total  of  1,017  sguare  feet  of  space. 
The  domed  ceiling,  which  rises  to  a  maximum  of 
sixteen  feet,  is  indirectly  lighted,  with  varying  in- 
tensities and  colors  at  the  touch  of  a  switch.  This 
lighting,  together  with  the  beauty  of  the  materials 
and  the  added  vistas  supplied  by  the  window 
space,  gives  an  impression  of  luxury.    Both  materi- 
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als  used  and  the  construction  make  it  exceedingly 
easy  to  keep  clean. 

The  structure  can  be  raised  off  the  ground  to 
permit  the  building  of  a  basement  garage.  A  sec- 
ond story  can  also  be  added.  The  one-story  model 
offers  a  balcony  which  provides  two  hundred 
sguare  feet  of  space,  if  desired. 

AN  IMPORTANT  FEATURE 

Important  feature  is  the  fact  that  this  house  is 
produced  by  genuine  mass-production  methods,  be- 
ing made  in  airplane  plants,  by  airplane  tools,  of 
airplane  materials.  It  can  be  built  right  alongside 
planes  under  production.  The  planes  have  25,000 
parts;  the  Dymaxion  house  has  200.  It  will  be 
stamped  out  and  assembled  in  a  packing  case  on 
the  conveyor,  with  a  lid  nailed  on  the  crate.  It 
weighs  three  tons  instead  of  the  usual  hundred. 
Mr.  Fuller  estimates  that  it  can  be  set  up  and  con- 
nected to  utilities  in  about  sixteen  man-days.  Pres- 
ent air-plant  capacity  in  Witchita  alone  will  enable 
the  building  of  250,000  per  year  without  interfering 
with  plane  production. 

PRESENT  AIRCRAFT  PLANT,  IF  DEVOTED  TO 
PRODUCTION  OF  THIS  HOUSE,  COULD  TURN 
OUT  TWO  MILLION  UNITS  IN  A  YEAR. 

In  January,  President  Truman  told  the  country 
that  we  need  five  million  additional  homes — now. 
Most  of  these  are  needed  in  the  price  bracket  be- 
low $6,000.  Under  mass  production,  the  Dymaxion 
house  could  be  sold  for  as  little  as  $3,700.  Even 
under  limited  production  it  could  meet  any  compe- 
tition at  $6,500. 

Here  we  have  the  problem — 5,000,000  homes 
needed,  and  the  solution — mass  production.  Be- 
tween the  two  stands  the  familiar  figure  of  the  Price 
System.  Building  codes,  financial  regulations,  and 
all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  interference  will  be 
called  into  play  to  slow  down  public  acceptance  of 
modern  housing — justifiably,  too,  if  the  Price  Sys- 
tem is  to  be  maintained  for  a  brief  while  longer. 
After  all,  look  at  the  lumber  industry,  the  building 
trades,  and  all  their  allied  employees! 

In  a  Technate,  a  special  governmental  division 
will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  research  into  new 
methods  of  bringing  comfort,  health,  and  beauty 
into  the  lives  of  North  Americans.  The  Price  Sys- 
tem is  compelled  to  fight  such  progress  in  order  to 
maintain  itself. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By 
politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective  political 
office  or  active  office  in  any  political  party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Developing  Trends 


BRITISH-MADE  SMALL  AUTOS  SOLD 
IN  UNITED  STATES 

CHICAGO,  May  14.— (AP)— Seven  British-made  auto- 
mobiles have  been  sold  in  Chicago  during  the  past  week,  a 
car  dealer  said  yesterday,  "because  we  had  no  other  new 
cars  to  sell,  and  our  only  purpose  is  to  stay  in  business." 

W.  A.  Gibbons,  a  South  Side  dealer,  said  the  British 
cars  are  costlier,  smaller  and  slower  than  small  American- 
made  cars.  Two  models  seat  four  passengers  comfortably 
and  travel  40  to  50  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline  at  speeds 
of  35  to  40  miles  an  hour. 

The  larger,  a  ten-horsepower  job,  sells  for  $1,895;  the 
smaller,  an  eight,  sells  for  $1,745.  Their  tread  is  narrower 
and  their  weight  is  half  that  of  popular  American  cars, 
Gibbons  said. — Seattle  Times. 

DROUTH  HURTS  WHEAT  CROP 

A  DROUTH  THREATENED  the  wheat  crop  from 
the  Texas  Panhandle  to  North  Dakota  today,  and  farmers 
feared  that,  unless  plentiful  rain  falls  soon,  the  golden  grain 
needed  by  Europe's  starving  would  be  lost. 

Already  some  wheat  had  been  lost,  and  even  with  the 
rain  there  was  little  hope  for  the  bumper  crop  predicted 
a  few  short  weeks  ago.  Men  who  trade  in  grain  believed 
that  if  rain  does  not  fall  within  a  week  or  two  there  may 
be  little  wheat  to  ship  to  Europe. 

The  drouth  already  was  critical  in  some  portions  of  the 
southwest,  and  the  dust  had  begun  to  blow  from  the 
parched  top  soil  of  the  great  wheat  fields  of  the  Northwest. 

U.  S.  meteorologists  reported  that  the  lack  of  moisture 
was  critical  in  the  area  extending  west  from  the  100th  me- 
ridian to  the  Rocky  mountains. — By  United  Press. 

ARMY  HAS  850,000  PSYCHIATRIC  CASES 

CHICAGO,  May  28.— (AP)— Neuropsychiatry  disor- 
ders have  hospitalized  approximately  850,000  Second  World 
War  soldiers  up  to  the  first  of  this  year — some  of  them 
more  than  once — but  many  will  return  to  duty,  the  Amer- 
ican Psychiatric  Association  was  told  today. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  C.  Menninger,  the  Army's  chief  of 
psychiatry,  said  500,000  men  were  discharged  from  the  Ar- 
my for  "personality  disturbances"  of  all  types,  and  that 
approximately  1,875,000  men  were  rejected  for  military 
service  for  the  same  reasons. 

HOMES  FOR  VETERANS  VS.  FOREIGN  TRADE 

FOR  FREE  ENTERPRISERS 

MILLS  ON  PUGET  SOUND,  the  Columbia  River  and 
the  Washington  and  Oregon  coasts  dropped  far  behind 
those  of  British  Columbia  last  month  in  waterborne  ship- 
ments to  export  markets,  the  Pacific  Lumber  Inspection 
Bureau,  Inc.,  showed  by  figures  issued  here  today. 

With  the  United  Kingdom  as  their  largest  customer, 
the  British  Columbia  manufacturers  sent  66,648,219  board 
feet  of  their  product  to  the  export  market  by  ships  during 
March,  the  bureau  stated,  but  their  domestic  market  car- 
goes amounted  to  only  731,017  board  feet,  all  of  which 
went  to  California. 

Against  these  figures,  the  mills  on  Puget  Sound  ex- 
ported 4,659,422  board  feet  of  lumber  and  shipped  by  wa- 
ter 10.153,802  to  the  domestic  market;  Grays  Harbor  and 
Willapa  Harbor  mills,  7,002,110  board  feet  export  and 
2,964,193  domestic;  Columbia  River  mills,  14,689,541  export, 
and  24,117,455  domestic,  and  Oregon  Coast  mills,  17,067,126 
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board  feet  export,  and  13,422,884  domestic. 

Holland  was  the  best  export  customer  for  the  Amer- 
ican mills  during  the  month,  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  their 
best  domestic  outlet  for  waterborne  shipments. 

— Seattle  Times. 

PRODUCTION  HITS  RECORD  PEACE  PEAK 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C— (AP)— Over-all  postwar  pro- 
duction already  is  outstripping  anything  achieved  in  peace- 
time before,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  reported  today. 

"Production  in  the  whole  economy,  including  agricul- 
tural as  well  as  nonagricultural  types  of  activity,  is  above 
the  level  of  any  peacetime  period  and  substantially  above 
the  average  for  the  years  1935  to  1939,"  the  publication 
said. 

"BOOM  AND  BUST" 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C— Whirlwind  "boom  and  bust" 
is  a  more  and  more  likely  prospect  for  the  United  States. 

That's  what  ranking  government  production  and  com- 
mercial officials  are  now  privately  forecasting.  They  won't 
make  predictions  openly  for  fear  of  possible  reaction  against 
the  administration,  but  they  say  the  same  earmarks  are  ap- 
parent now  that  were  in  operation  in  1920. 

Unless  the  brake  is  applied  soon,  they  say,  prices  will 
spiral  still  another  20  to  25  per  cent  in  a  year's  time,  the 
scramble  for  goods  and  houses  will  increase,  and  the  con- 
fusion and  shortages  will  grow  until  another  sudden  crash. 
First  to  go,  they  say,  will  be  real  estate,  then  stocks  and 
on  down  the  line. — By  Steffan  Andrews,  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance. 

VAST  DEPOSITS  OF  HARD  COAL 

FORT  ST.  JOHN,  B.  C— One  of  the  great  reserves  of 
anthracite,  or  hard  coal,  in  North  America  lies  almost  un- 
touched and  inaccessible  in  the  canyon  of  the  Peace  River 
about  70  miles  west  of  here. 

Experts  say  there  are  some  600  million  tons  in  the  rich 
seams  close  to  the  surface  at  Hudson  Hope  and  exposed 
where  the  rushing  waters  have  cut  deep  into  the  ground. 
This  is  10  times  the  yearly  output  of  the  entire  U.  S. 

Another    large   deposit,    less   well   surveyed,   is   40   miles 
farther  west  in  the  Carbon  River  region. 
— David  M.  Nichol, 

Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service. 

U.  S.  "CHAOS"  BLAMED  FOR  NEUROTIC 
VETS 

CHICAGO,  May  27.— (AP)— Dr.  Karl  M.  Bowman, 
president  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association,  said 
today  "considerable"  returning  service  men  are  becoming 
neurotic  as  a  result  of  finding  the  country  they  defended 
"in  a  very  chaotic  condition." 

Dr.  Bowman  declared  in  an  interview  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  association's  first  postwar  meeting  that  "in  some 
cases"  this  emotional  instability  might  even  lead  to  serious 
mental  disorder. 

Asserting  that  lack  of  housing,  industrial  unrest,  short- 
ages of  food,  clothing  and  transportation  were  factors,  Dr. 
Bowman  told  a  reporter: 

"A  considerable  number  of  returning  service  men  who 
might  otherwise  have  made  a  good  adjustment  to  civilian 
life  are  being  thrown  into  a  neurotic  state,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  those  with  wives  and  children  to  care  for. 

"It  has  given  an  unfortunate  feeling  to  them  to  find  .  . . 
chaotic  conditions — due,  in  part  at  least,  to  bad  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  government  and  others." 
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Haunted  Highways 


Today's  highways  are  not  built  to  accommodate  the  speed  of  todays  auto- 
mobiles. The  main  highways  traversing  America  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  must  be  express  motorways  carefully  engineered  to  accommodate  to- 
morrow's traffic. 


SOUND:     Car   aproaching— Male   Voice:     'Look 
out!' — skid — Woman's  scream — crash — break- 
ing glass,  followed  by  three  seconds  of  dead 
silence. 

'Quiet,  isn't  it?  It's  always  very  quiet  just  after 
I  have  claimed  another  victim.  Dead  people  are  so 
very  quiet  and  those  who  escaped — those  who 
were  only  injured — are  not  yet  conscious  enough 
of  their  injuries  to  scream  and  groan  in  their  agony. 
Shock  numbs  their  senses  for  a  short  while,  but  it 
soon  wears  off — much  too  soon!  Who  am  I,  you 
ask?  I  am  Death.  I  haunt  every  curve,  every  blind 
intersection,  every  railroad  grade  crossing,  every 
straightaway  inviting  you  to  "step  on  it,"  yes,  every 
mile  of  your  antiquated,  obsolete  highways.  As 
you  roar  along  in  your  80-mile-an-hour  car  on  your 
silly  40-mile-an-hour  highways  I  sit  beside  you 
every  mile  of  the  way,  watching  my  chance.  Watch- 
ing— waiting — waiting  .  .  .' 

*         *         * 

Before  you  have  finished  reading  this  article, 
three  people  will  die  and  20  more  will  go  to  the 
hospital  with  agonizing  injuries  as  a  result  of  traf- 
fic crashes  somewhere  in  this  nation. 

The  automobile  was  a  great  invention,  a  willing 
servant  to  all  of  us  if  carefully  used,  but  a  hurtling 
juggernaut  of  death  and  destruction  if  driven  care- 
lessly, as  the  rising  toll  of  traffic  fatalities  and  in- 
juries amply  testifies.  When  J.  C.  Furnas  wrote  his 
vivid  portrayal  of  death  and  injury  in  highway  ac- 
cidents entitled  '.  .  .  And  Sudden  Death,'  the  death 
toll  stood  at  36,000  a  year,  with  almost  a  million  in- 
jured. That  was  ten  years  ago.  Last  year,  1945, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  96,000  died  and  10  million  suffered 
injuries.  According  to  police  records,  more  Amer- 
icans have  been  killed  on  our  highways  since  Pearl 
Harbor  than  died  on  the  battle  fronts  of  World  War 
II.  In  1945  California  reached  an  all-time  high  in 
traffic  deaths  and  injuries.  According  to  the  De- 
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partment  of  Motor  Vehicles,  3677   died  and  more 
than  63,000  suffered  injuries. 

Carelessness  is  only  one  of  the  causes  of  this  un- 
necessary slaughter.  There  are  others.  Lack  of 
uniform  traffic  regulations  confuses  the  driver  as 
he  travels  from  one  state  to  another,  or  even  from 
one  city  to  another  within  the  same  state.  Mechan- 
ically defective  cars  and  many  other  causes  contrib- 
ute to  this  ghastly  orgy  of  sudden  death.  It's  won- 
derful, isn't  it,  to  be  able  to  'do  65  just  like  noth- 
ing?' But  if  your  car  is  not  mechanically  perfect, 
or  if  the  highway  is  not  safe,  then  you  are  inviting 
a  quick,  crushing  death  or  weeks  of  agonizing  pain 
in  a  hospital.    Is  it  worth  it? 

PRICE  SYSTEM  EXPEDIENTS 

As  usual  in  this  Price  System  of  ours,  we  try  to 
solve  this  problem  of  traffic  fatalities  and  injuries 
by  the  use  of  expedients.  We  put  up  boulevard 
stop  signs  at  dangerous  intersections  and  hope 
they  will  be  observed;  but  sometimes  a  driver  fails 
to  observe  the  sign  and  an  accident  happens.  We 
install  signals  at  busy  intersections,  but  there  is  al- 
ways someone,  in  a  hurry  to  save  a  second  or  two, 
who  tries  to  'beat  the  signal.'  And  if  this  happens 
at  the  same  time  someone  else  is  trying  the  same 
thing — well,  you  know  the  probable  result:  a  hurry- 
up  call  for  the  ambulance  and  a  trip  to  the  hospital 
— or  the  morgue.  We  pass  laws,  and  more  laws. 
We  try  education,  but  all  to  no  avail.  The  accident 
rate  continues  to  rise.  We  stubbornly,  or  igno- 
rantly,  refuse  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  trouble,  which 
is  largely  in  our  social  system  iself.  The  power 
and  volume  of  today's  motor  traffic  are  too  great 
for  the  picayune  expedients  of  the  Price  System. 
The  order  of  magnitude  is  becoming  so  great  that 
new  controls  are  necessary. 

The  greatest  single  cause,  and  the  one  least  rec- 
ognized by  politicians,  officials  and  public  alike,  is 
the  fact  that  our  present  highways  were  not  de- 
signed to  handle  either  the  volume  or  the  type  of 
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traffic  which  they  now  carry.  Our  streets  and  high- 
ways have  gradually  evolved  from  the  wagon 
tracks  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  covered  wagon 
days,  through  the  horse  and  buggy  era,  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  short,  our  highway  system  was  not 
designed.  It  merely  deveioped  from  one  era  to  an- 
other and  as  a  result  it  retains  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  earlier  times. 

As  they  drive  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco 
along  a  higway  which  changes  in  width  or  design 
according  to  the  country  or  community  through 
which  it  passes,  visitors  note  with  interest  a  series 
of  bells  placed  along  the  way,  bearing  the  sign  'El 
Camino  Real.'  The  bells  mark  the  old  trail  followed 
by  the  early  padres  as  they  traveled  from  one  mis- 
sion to  the  next.  This  trail  later  became  a  wagon 
track  and  then  a  stage  coach  road.  Eventually,  as 
towns  and  settlements  grew  up  along  the  way,  it 
was  widened  in  spots,  paved  in  spots,  and  lighted 
in  spots,  according  to  the  financial  means  of  the 
communities  through  which  it  passed,  until  the  pres- 
ent highway  evolved.  While  this  is  the  main  high- 
way from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco  and  beyond, 
there  is  no  uniformity  as  to  either  width,  surfacing, 
lighting  or  any  other  feature  of  a  modern  highway. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  DRIVER? 

Along  this  route  you  will  find  sections  divided 
for  north  and  south  traffic,  but  most  of  it  must  carry 
both.  Some  sections  are  wide  with  two  or  more 
lanes  on  either  side  of  the  center  line  while  other 
sections  have  only  three  lanes,  the  center  lane  for 
passing — an  open  invitation  for  head-on  collisions. 
Did  you  ever  wonder  what  happened  to  the  driver 
as  you  read  in  the  paper  that  the  engine  was  forced 
back  to  the  driver's  seat  in  a  head-on  collision? 
Did  you  ever  see  what  happened  to  him?  We  hope 
not,  though  perhaps  it  might  be  better  if  you  had. 
Your  nerves  might  have  suffered  from  the  bloody 
sight  but  it  might  also  have  proved  a  valuable  ob- 
ject lesson — particularly  if  you  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  addicted  to  high  speeds.  Such  an  experience 
might  help  you  to  remember  that  today's  highways 
are  not  built  to  accommodate  the  speed  of  today's 
automobiles. 

Going  through  cities  you  will  find  almost  as  great 
a  number  of  types  of  traffic  signals  as  there  are 
cities.  In  fact,  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  one  may 
find  as  many  as  six  or  more  different  types  of  in- 
stallations. Parking  regulations  vary  in  different 
towns  as  to  time  limits  and  as  to  position.     Some 
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cities  permit  angle  parking  while  in  others  it  is  pro- 
hibited. This  lack  of  uniformity  in  traffic  regula- 
tions means  added  confusion  to  the  driver,  and  an- 
other  cause  of  traffic  accidents.  A  driver  in  a 
strange  community  cannot  look  around  for  traffic 
regulation  signs  in  unaccustomed  places  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  attention  to  his  driving. 

AMERICA'S  OBSOLETE  HIGHWAYS 

Railroad  grade  crossings  along  this  highway  are 
numerous  and  add  to  the  hazards  along  the  heavily 
traveled  route.  Recently,  near  Salinas,  California, 
a  train  crashed  into  a  light  sedan  crowded  with 
nine  people — four  adults  and  five  children.  Six 
died  instantly  and  the  remaining  three  were  seri- 
ously hurt.  Bodies  and  wreckage  were  strewn 
along  the  right-of-way  for  200  yards.  In  short.  El 
Camino  Real  is  a  typical  example  of  America's  ob- 
solete highway  system.  Such  results  are  always  a 
matter  of  evolution;  never  of  design.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  death  reaps  such  a  harvest  when  all  con- 
ditions favorable  to  his  activities  are  present? 

The  modern  automobile,  imperfect  though  it  still 
is,  demands  a  much  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in 
highway  engineering  than  any  that  has  been  shown 
so  far.  True,  there  have  been  a  few  examples  that 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  what  we  might  expect  in  the 
future.  The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  which  cost  $70 
million  for  160  miles,  is  an  example.  The  Arroyo 
Seco  Parkway  between  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena 
is  another,  yet  this  highway  is  far  from  perfect. 
None  of  the  curves  are  properly  banked  and  speeds 
faster  than  50  miles  an  hour  are  dangerous.  One 
section  is  not  even  lighted,  because  this  political 
subdivision  could  not  afford  the  necessary  light 
standard. 

The  main  highways  traversing  America  east  and 
west,  north  and  south,  must  be  express  motorways 
carefully  engineered  to  accommodate  TOMOR- 
ROW'S traffic.  It  is  too  late  to  do  much  more  than 
continue  our  patching  up  process  for  TODAY'S  traf- 
fic. The  great  thoroughfares  of  tomorrow  must  be 
broad,  multi-laned  highways  capable  of  carrying 
safely  a  large  volume  of  traffic  at  high  speed.  They 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  free  from  intersections, 
grade  crossings,  traffic  signals,  commercial  enter- 
prises of  any  kind,  pedestrians,  or  anything  else 
which  might  conceivably  interfere  with  the  free  flow 
of  traffic  at  high  speed.  Traffic  would  enter  or  leave 
these  motorways  by  means  of  cloverleaf  intersec- 
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tions.  There  must  be  separate  lanes  for  passenger 
and  truck  traffic. 

A  continental  system  of  highways  such  as  this 
would  have  to  be  built  from  scratch  and  obviously 
it  would  be  impossible  of  achievement,  even  if  pres- 
ent political  interferences  did  not  exist,  if  it  had  to 
be  paid  for  in  cash.  In  other  words,  we  cannot 
have  it  within  the  limitations  of  our  present  social 
system,  the  Price  System.  Modern  highway  engi- 
neering, just  as  modern  housing  for  all  of  Amer- 
ica's millions,  or  a  National  Health  Service  avail- 
able to  all,  or  any  one  of  a  hundred  different  ne- 
cessities for  better  living,  is  impossible  in  a  Price 
System  in  which  the  demands  of  business  interests 
must  take  precedence  over  the  general  welfare. 
Yet  our  engineers  can  build  such  highways  and  the 
materials  are  available.  All  we  lack  is  the  social 
mechanism  necessary  to  first  remove  the  barrier 
of  price.  Such  a  mechanism  is  available  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  American  Technate. 

But  obsolete  highways  are  not  solely  responsible 
for  the  terrible  toll  of  life  and  limb  taken  every  year 
in  traffic  accidents.  Frequently  the  mechanical  con- 
dition of  the  car  is  responsible.  Brakes  fail,  steer- 
ing knuckles  break,  tires  blow  out,  and  many  other 
mechanical  failures  cause  thousands  of  accidents. 
Yet  do  you  know  of  any  law  competing  you  to 
have  your  car  inspected  at  regular  intervals?  If 
such  a  law  were  proposed,  would  you  like  it?  In- 
deed you  would  not,  even  though  it  might  save  you 
from  a  serious  accident.  You  would  probably  say, 
and  with  some  justification,  too,  that  any  garage 
man  will  find  something  wrong  if  he  wants  to.  Or 
you  might  immediately  suspect  a  possible  tie-up 
between  the  local  police  and  the  Garage  Men's  As- 
sociation. And,  again,  you  couid  be  correct.  No; 
in  this  Price  System  there  is  too  much  chance  for 
the  customary  'chiseling'  to  take  chances  on  such 
a  law. 

A  FORMIDABLE  BARRIER 

Yet,  isn't  that  the  way  to  avoid  mechanical  fail- 
ures? We  insist  on  regular  inspection  of  airplanes 
with  thorough  examination  and  licensing  of  pilots; 
why  not  do  the  same  with  cars  and  drivers?  So 
here  again  we  find  the  practices  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem a  formidable  barrier  to  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  in  a  social  system 
operated  according  to  the  design  of  the  American 
Technate  the  automobile  you  use  will  be  subject  to 


inspection.  Under  such  a  system  you  will  not  own 
the  car,  in  the  sense  of  today's  concept  of  owner- 
ship, any  more  than  you  own  the  telephone  in  your 
home;  yet  a  car  will  be  available  for  your  use  wher- 
ever and  whenever  you  may  need  it.  It  will  be  the 
best  car  that  engineering  science  can  build  and  it 
will  always  be  in  first-class  mechanical  condition. 
It  will  be  kept  that  way  by  the  Automotive  Division 
of  the  Transportation  Sequence — not  by  you — and 
the  only  cost  to  you  will  be  for  the  amount  of  en- 
ergy used  in  its  operation  during  the  time  you 
use  it. 

Along  with  an  integrated  system  of  Continental 
Highways  we  must  also  establish  a  uniform  traffic 
code.  Traffic  signals  must  be  of  uniform  design 
and  installed  in  a  uniform  position.  Load  limits 
must  be  the  same  wherever  the  truck  must  travel, 
But  under  a  Price  System  we  cannot  make  these 
changes  from  our  accustomed  methods.  Several 
competing  manufacturers  make  several  different 
types  of  signals  and  each  expects  a  chance  to  sell 
his  product.  If  we  were  to  adopt  uniform  traffic 
signals,  under  present  conditions,  all  but  one  com- 
pany would  be  forced  out  of  business  and  the  re- 
maining company,  having  a  monopoly  upon  the 
product,  would  be  able  to  charge  all  the  traffic 
would  bear.  The  others  would  not  be  able  to  make 
the  same  kind  of  signal  because  of  patent  rights 
held  by  the  monopoly.  And  if  we  tried  to  adopt  a 
uniform  traffic  code  for  the  entire  nation  we  would 
probably  hear  protests  about  'violation  of  States' 
Rights!' 

Only  when  the  people  of  this  Continent  realize 
that  in  order  to  survive  we  must  unite  the  Continent 
into  one  operational  unit  without  obstructive  polit- 
ical subdivisions  can  this  unity  of  operation  be 
achieved.  When  we  install  Technocracy's  design 
of  the  American  Technate  we  can  build  our  high- 
ways, adopt  our  uniform  traffic  code,  put  every  con- 
ceivable safety  device  into  use,  and  assure  the  me- 
chanical perfection  of  our  cars.  Only  then  can  we 
expect  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  traffic  loss  of 
life  on  our  present — haunted  highways. 


Sound:  Car  approaching — woman's  voice:  'John! 
Please  don't  go  so  fast  on  these  curves! — long  skid 
— man's  voice:  'Oh,  keep  quiet!  I  know  what  I'm 
doing.'  (Pause). 

Death:  'Ha!  ha!  Do  you,  little  man?  Well,  may- 
be.   You  fooled  me  that  time,  but  I,  Death,  am  not 
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one  to  be  fooled  for  long.  I  have  a  lot  of  fun  with 
fools  like  you — fools  who  don't  realize  that  you 
can't  drive  like  that  on  roads  like  these.  It's  too 
bad  ghosts  can't  be  put  to  work.  They  might  serve 
a  useful  purpose.  Along  almost  every  mile  of 
America's  Highways  their  spectral  forms  might 
serve  as  horrible  reminders  that  I  am  always  with 
you — by  your  side — waiting  at  the  next  blind  inter- 


section— at  that  grade  crossing — at  that  sharp  curve 
on  the  mountain  road.  Yes,  wherever  you  go — 
with  every  turn  of  the  wheel — every  mile  you  tra- 
vel— I  am  waiting — waiting — 

Sound:    Skid — Woman's  voice:    'John!  look  out!' 
Scream — crash ! 

Death:    'Ha  ha!  ha  ha  ha!    Got  you!' 

—11833-11834. 


Capitalizing  Calamity 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
who  accepts  it.    It  is  far  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive,  so  long  as  this  System  lasts. 

The  Price  System  will  capitalize  its  last  calamity 
in  the  next  few  years.  Chiselers,  where  will  you 
be  when  you  have  shot  your  last  calamity! 


EDITOR'S  NOTE 

In  World  War  II,  the  Price  System  found  another 
opportunity — staged  and  capitalized  the  greatest  ca- 
lamity of  all.  This  war,  with  its  atomic-bomb  cli- 
max, was  the  most  magnificent  spectacle  of  extrava- 
gant waste  ever  conceived — waste  far  from  ended 
yet.  But  as  usual  the  winners  (?)  are  so  busily  en- 
gaged in  fighting  over  the  spoils  that  they  are  los- 
ing whatever  opportunity  they  might  have  had  to 
consolidate  their  gains.  Management  is  out  to 
break  the  OP  A,  and  at  this  writing  has  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. Private  Enterprise,  with  its  profits  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government,  can  well  afford  to  wait  it 
out.  It  has  been  guite  successful  so  far  in  distract- 
ing attention  from  its  own  sit-down  strike  by  attack- 
ing labor,  and  no  doubt  anticipates  having  every- 
thing its  own  way  once  strikes  are  circumvented  or 
outlawed. 

Labor,  taking  advantage  of  a  strategic  opportun- 
ity to  force  much  needed  gains,  has  met  with  oppo- 
sition, not  alone  from  management  but  also  from 
the  general  public,  because  any  failure  of  our  pub- 
lic utilities  threatens  our  very  existence.  Thus  be- 
cause of  fear  public  opinion  has  been  led  to  back 
business  in  pressing  for  repressive  legislation,  not 
realizing  that  the  Free  Enterprise  system  it  is  sup- 
porting is  rapidly  becoming  fascistic. 

But  even  if  the  Private  Enterprisers  do  manage  to 
stage  a  comeback  and  go  into  all-out  production, 
the  new  war-built  technology  will  soon  turn  out 
such  guantities  of  goods  that  the  market  will  be 
glutted  in  short  order.  And  since  this  will  be  done 
with  new  and  improved  machinery  all  along  the 
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line,  unemployment  will  soon  be  increased  instead 
of  lessened  and  conseguently  Americans  will  have 
less  purchasing  power  to  buy  the  goods  produced. 
So  much  time  has  been  used  up  in  fruitless  bicker- 
ing that  whatever  war  savings  Mr.  Average  Amer- 
ican had  have  dwindled  dangerously,  and  his 
chances  for  reemployment  for  any  length  of  time 
are  very  slim  indeed. 

Add  to  this  an  influx  into  the  North  and  West  of 
cheap  farm  labor  from  the  South,  displaced  by  the 
new  cotton  machinery  and  willing  to  work  at  any 
wage,  and  a  possible  migration  from  the  plains 
states  if  the  dust-bowl  develops  again,  as  is  now 
threatened,  and  our  Price  System  mechanism  will 
be  completely  stalled. 

Foreign  trade  cannot  save  the  day,  since  the  only 
way  we  can  increase  it  is  to  'lend'  to  other  nations 
the  money  with  which  to  'buy'  our  goods — a  sui- 
cidal course. 

Our  internal  economy  cannot  possibly  pay  for 
another  bigger  and  better  WPA  on  the  scale  neces- 
sary to  support  the  increasing  number  of  techno- 
logically disemployed.  Certainly  private  individu- 
als cannot  support  such  a  Governmental  project, 
and  the  banks  are  already  so  loaded  with  Govern- 
ment securities  that  they  will  be  unable  to  absorb 
the  increased  debt,  if  it  could  be  serviced. 

Thus  the  trends  develop  inexorably  along  the 
path  indicated  by  Technocracy  a  full  decade  and 
more  ago.  For  those  who  have  the  eyes  to  see  and 
the  will  to  understand,  it  is  even  more  obvious  now 
that  Technocracy's  Program  is  the  only  possible  so- 
lution for  the  problem — the  problem  that  is  a  com- 
plete enigma  to  all  except  those  who,  through  study 
and  understanding,  have  acguired  the  Technocrat's 
vision  of  the  wonderful  New  America  that  is  achiev- 
able by  no  other  course.  Will  you  who  have  lost 
loved  ones  in  the  holocaust  of  war  wait  until  yet 
younger  sons  and  daughters  shall  become  'expend- 
ables,' to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  big  business 
in  a  vain  effort  to  cling  to  the  dead  past? 
JOIN  TECHNOCRACY  NOW ! 
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WHAT  NEXT! 


COAL  MINING  MADE  EASIER  BY 
INVENTION 

CLARKSBURG,  W.  Va.— (UP)— Coal  mining  will  be 
an  easier  and  more  efficient  process  if  a  new  coal  digging 
machine  invented  by  an  employe  of  the  Dawson  Coal  Com- 
pany, is  put  into  general  use. 

The  inventor,  Clarence  E.  Brown  of  Clarksburg,  plans 
to  produce  the  machine  in  quantity  soon. 

The  invention  is  armor-plated  to  protect  the  operator 
from  slate  falls.  In  fact,  Brown  claims  the  only  injury  the 
operator  can  sustain  is  from  the  machine  itself,  and  that 
is  improbable,  he  said. 

Brown  said  the  machine  will  dig  and  load  3,000  tons  of 
coal  in  two  shifts — the  work  of  seven  of  the  present  type 
of  machines. 

TOUGH  NEW  FABRIC 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NEW  FABRIC  that  is 
washable,  waterproof,  scarproof,  and  so  tough  that  it  can't 
be  scratched  with  a  knife,  has  been  announced  by  the 
Chemical  Products  Division  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.  Wide  uses  are  foreseen  for  it  by  C.  P.  Joslyn, 
manager  of  the  division.  These  range,  in  his  opinion,  from 
seat  coverings  in  passenger  automobiles,  buses,  airplanes, 
railroad  cars,  motion  picture  theaters,  etc,  to  new  styles 
in  luggage  and  brief  cases. — Tacoma  Labor  Advocate. 

BIG  TURBINE  WILL  TRAVEL  900  M.  P.  H. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y.— (AP)—  The  largest  steam 
turbine  generator  of  its  type  in  the  world,  designed  to  op- 
erate at  3,600  revolutions  per  minute  and  produce  100,000 
kilowatts  of  electric  power,  is  under  construction  at  the 
General  Electric  Company. 

The  giant  generator  will  measure  77  feet  in  length  and 
17  feet  in  width. 

A  company  announcement  said  integral  parts  of  the  ma- 
chine's shaft,  4,000  blade-like  projections  known  as  "buck- 
ets," will  rotate  at  a  velocity  of  upwards  of  1,300  feet  per 
second. 

Glenn  B.  Warren,  G.  E.  designing  engineer,  said  this 
supersonic  speed  of  nearly  900  miles  an  hour  will  be  the 
highest  yet  attained  by  turbine  buckets. 

Steam  will  enter  the  turbine  at  1,250-pounds-per-square- 
inch  pressure  and  a  temperature  of  1,000  degrees  fahren- 
heit,  push  against  the  "buckets,"  which  in  turn  will  cause 
the  turbine  rotor  to  rotate  and  drive  the  generator,  War- 
ren said. 

NOVEL  CAR  HAS  1-PIECE  BODY  OF 
FIBERGLAS 

DETROIT,  May  2.  —  (AP)  —  A  passenger  automobile 
with  body  constructed  of  fiberglas  plastic  and  incorporat- 
ing probably  a  dozen  other  unorthodox  features  was  an- 
nounced today  by  William  B.  Stout,  noted  automotive  and 
aviation  engineer. 

Except  for  the  doors,  the  entire  body,  including  floor, 
roof,  sides  and  ends,  is  one  piece  of  fiberglas.  It  takes  a 
smooth  finish  and  is  indistinguishable  from  enamel  on  steel. 

Other  features  include: 

Engine  in  the  rear;  no  chassis  or  axles;  wheels  individ- 
ually sprung  on  air  cushions;  wheels  at  the  e  n  d  of  car 
without  conventional  overhang  of  standard  automobiles; 
137-inch  wheelbase;  no  standard  front  and  rear  seats;  in- 
terior space  6  feet  wide  with  the  floor  measuring  11  feet; 
driver's  seat  is  fixed  to  the  floor  and  adjustable;  interior 
can  accommodate  two  or   more  movable   reclining  chairs; 
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at  rear  end  of  interior  is  a  6-foot  couch  that  can  be  made 
into  a  double  bed. 

A  bumper  runs  all  around  the  car,  the  doors  are  opened 
with  electric  buttons  and  a  curved  windshield  provides  wide 
unobstructed  driver  vision. 

Stout  said  the  body  material  has  ten  times  the  impact 
strength  of  steel  and  cannot  be  dented  with  a  hammer. 

4  DAYS  EQUALS  SO  YEARS  IN  STEEL  TEST 

EVANSTON,  111.— (AP)— A  150-ton  fatigue  testing  ma- 
chine which  can  inflict  in  four  days  the  equivalent  of  50 
years  of  wear  and  tear  on  parts  of  a  steel  bridge  and  de- 
termine how  sturdy  a  skyscraper  should  be  built  has  been 
developed  by  the  technological  institute  of  Northwestern 
University. 

The  steel  monster  can  stretch  and  compress  a  steel  beam 
or  joint  200  times  a  minute  with  both  a  compressing  and 
extending  force  of  250,000  pounds.  Engineers  thus  can 
provide  a  quick  answer  to  how  long  these  parts  will  last 
in  the  use  for  which  they  are  designated. 

"TAR"  STOCKINGS 

MOSCOW,  March  16 — Made  from  "Patron,"  a  new 
substance  derived  from  tar,  stockings  which  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  real  silk  but  are  claimed  to  wear  three 
times  as  long,  have  just  appeared  in  Moscow. 

"Patron"  also  can  be  woven  into  dress  fabrics,  or  used 
for  making  solid  tires  for  trucks. — Seattle  Times. 

BARK  BY-PRODUCTS 

LONGVIEW,  April  18.— (AP)— T  h  e  Weyerhaeuser 
Timber  Company  has  announced  three  new  uses  for  the  by- 
products of  the  bark  from  logs,  which  their  development 
department  discovered  in  a  quest  to  make  the  de-barking 
of  their  logs  more  economical. 

While  Heritage  did  not  disclose  how  the  bark  is  broken 
down  into  various  components,  he  described  the  new  prod- 
ucts. He  said  one  was  useful  as  an  ingredient  of  an  insec- 
ticide and  even  now  is  being  marketed. 

Another  is  used  in  the  compounding  of  resin  glues  for 
plywood  manufacture.  The  third  is  known  to  the  trade  as 
thermosetting  molding  compound  and  to  laymen  as  plas- 
tic. When  subjected  to  heat  in  a  mold,  this  material  be- 
comes a  solid  such  as  telephones  are  made  of. 

NEW  SYSTEM  OF  DRAFTING 

A  REVOLUTIONARY  time  and  cost  saving  system 
of  drafting,  called  isogonic  drafting,  was  developed  during 
War  World  I  by  Nelson  E.  Bohall  but  was  not  taught  to 
industry  until  1943.  The  isogonic  overlay  is  a  three- 
dimensional  drawing  which  consists  of  transparent  scale 
drawings  of  individual  sub-assembly,  superimposed  in 
sequence.  Examination  of  an  overlay  of  a  ship  section,  for 
example,  will  show  a  picture  drawn  to  scale  of  conditions 
exactly  as  they  will  appear  in  the  structure.  The  same 
isogonic  draft  is  used  to  determine  the  location  of  installa- 
tions for  all  jobs.  The  system  is  much  simpler  to  interpret 
than  the  conventional  orthographic  drawings,  and  so  saves 
much  of  the  worker's  and  supervisor's  time.  To  a  large 
measure,  the  drawings  are  self-checking  and  enable  the  de- 
sign to  check  clearances  and  tolerances  between  related 
parts  and  spot  errors  without  the  tedious  checking  required 
by  multi-view  orthographic  drawings.  It  is  estimated  that 
isogonic  drawings  can  reduce  production  costs  of  drafting 
20  to  30  percent. — Western  Industry. 
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Raw  Materials 


f-pHE  SOURCES  OF  RAW  MATERIAL  ARE  NO 
1    LONGER  LIMITED.     THEY  ARE  MOLECULAR 
AND  COEXTENSIVE  WITH  MATTER. 

The  meaning  of  this  fact  is  extreme  and  revolu- 
tionary. It  means  that  if  we  will  we  may  now  ad- 
vance from  the  age  of  machine  technics  to  one  be- 
yond that  has  yet  no  familiar  name;  it  means  that 
as  we  pass,  if  we  do,  we  shall  cease  to  think  of 
raw  materials  as  deposits  of  solar  energy  that  must 
be  dug  out  of  the  earth's  crust,  as  minerals  to  be 
found  only  in  certain  volcanic  regions,  or  as  plant 
life  that  will  flourish  only  here  and  there.  The  ma- 
chine, becoming  universal,  will  be  no  longer  the 


symbol  of  life's  extension  on  earth, 
the  laboratory  will  take  its  place. 


In  that  sign, 
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What  happened  to  the  old  ivory  trade?  Men 
wanted  more  and  more  ivory,  especially  for  billiard 
balls,  and  the  supply  was  failing.  It  would  not  pay 
to  cultivate  elephants  for  the  tusks,  even  if  you 
could  get  enough  that  way.  Where  did  ivory  come 
from?  Not  from  the  elephant  really  but  from  what 
the  elephant  ate.  What  the  elephant  ate  was  grass. 
Therefore,  ivory  was  from  grass.  The  elephant  was 
a  chemical  works  converting  something  that  was 
in  the  grass  into  a  thing  called  ivory. 

You  might  have  been  sure  that  when  the  de- 
mand for  more  ivory,  or  for  something  that  would 
do  in  place  of  it,  became  very  urgent,  so  that  the 
incentive  was  high,  a  brooding  chemist  would  be- 
gin to  think  like  that  and  end  by  finding  what  that 
something  was  in  the  grass  the  elephant  ate  that 
made  ivory.  At  any  rate,  the  chemist  did;  and  he 
found  it  in  milk,  for  one  place.  Then  it  was  possi- 
ble to  do  purposefully  in  a  laboratory  what  the  ele- 
phant does  naturally  without  knowing  it.  After  that 
there  were  plenty  of  cheap  billiard  balls. 

Such  very  roughly  and  long  ago  was  the  begin- 
ning of  plastics,  and  yet  it  was  only  under  stress  of 
war's  necessity  that  people  began  really  to  per- 
ceive the  possibilities  of  plastics  in  place  of  natural 
raw  materials  like  iron  and  lumber;  only  then  that 
they  began  to  imagine  plastic  automobiles,  plastic 
airplanes,  plastic  houses,  even  plastic  cities,  and  to 
speak  of  the  plastics  age.  And  the  sources  of  this 
material  are  as  free  and  wide  as  air  and  sunshine. 
— From  'A  Time  is  Bom,'  by  Garet  Garrett. 

With  the  permission  of  Pantheon  Books  Inc.,  Pub. 


COVER  PICTURE 

THIS  REVOLUTIONARY  NEW  beet  harvester 
should  be  the  means  of  eliminating  sugar  ra- 
tioning in  the  near  future.  It  slices  the  tops 
off  the  beets  with  a  revolving  disk,  then  digs 
them  and  elevates  them  into  a  trailer  at  the 
back.  This  machine  is  one  of  many  new  de- 
velopments of  modern  technology,  which 
makes  the  farmer  independent  of  labor  and 
still  further  increases  technological  disemploy- 
ment.  Each  such  new  development  brings 
nearer  the  New  America  of  abundance  for  all. 
— Picture  by  courtesy  International 
Harvester  Co. 
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TECHNOCRACY   CALENDAR 


IMPLICATIONS  ••  PRODUCING  EQUIPMENT 

Provides  for  a  balanced  load  on    TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

COMMUNICATION  SYSTEM 
DATA  . .  RECREATIONAL  CENTERS 

DAYS  DATED  1  to  364     Starting  on  the  Vernal   Equinox   March  21st 
DAY  AND  YEAR  are  periods  of  astronomical  significance 

SCHEDULE  •• 
41  WORK  PERIODS  4DAYS0N    3DAYSOFF  (Rotating  shifts) 
78  Successive  day*  vacation      165  Working  days  per  year 


CHART  NO.  11— Our  present  calendar,  designed  by  the 
Caesars  and  revised  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Eighth  in 
the  16th  Century,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  high-energy  industrial  civilization  of 
today.  Such  a  civilization  necessitates  a  balanced-load 
method  of  operation,  which  in  turn  calls  for  the  equaliza- 
tion of  the  load  factor  by  the  elimination  of  peak  loads  on 
our  transportation  facilities,  and  on  our  places  of  recrea- 
tion, as  well  as  on  the  industrial  equipment.  In  order  to 
do  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  traffic  on  one  day  is  the 
same  as  that  on  any  other,  and  for  the  traffic  in  any  hour 
of  the  day  to  be  so  adjusted  that  no  extreme  peak  loads 
occur. 

The  week  and  the  month  have  no  astronomical  signifi- 
cance, most  people  being  unaware  of  the  changing  phases 
of  the  moon.  Technocracy's  calendar  is,  accordingly,  based 
on  the  day  and  the  year.  The  year  consists  of  365.2422 
mean  solar  days.  The  Technocracy  calendar  would  num- 
ber these  days  consecutively,  starting  on  the  vernal  equinox, 
from  1  to  364  days,  plus  1  zero  day  (2  zero  days  for  leap- 
years).  The  work  period  would  run  for  4  consecutive  days 
for  each  individual,  followed  by  3  days  off.  Not  taking 
into  consideration  the  vacation  period,  every  day  is  a  day 
off  for  three-sevenths  of  the  working  population — all  adults 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  45. 

In  the  chart  this  is  shown  diagrammatically  for  16  con- 
secutive days  chosen  arbitrarily  during  the  year.  The  work- 
ine  population  is  divided  into  7  groups,  each  of  which  has 
a  different  sequence  of  working  days  and  of  days  off.  The 
working  days  of  each  group  are  indicated  by  the  circular 
spaces  and  the  days  off  by  the  squares.  On  a  basis  of  660 
annual  work-hours  and  4-hour  daily  shifts  we  arrive  at  165 
working  days,  or  41  as  the  nearest  whole  number  of  peri- 
ods of  working  days  and  days  off — a  total  of  287  days. 
There  remain,  then,  78  successive  days  as  a  yearly  vacation 
period  for  each  individual.  Within  each  group  there  will 
be  different  shifts,  the  number  of  shifts  depending  upon 
the  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  by  each  individual. 
Once  the   transitional  adjustment  period  is  over  there   is 


little  doubt  that  the  working  day  for  all  can  be  cut  to  4 
hours.  This  is  possible  not  only  because  a  maximum 
amount  of  machinery  will  be  used  in  production,  but  also 
because  so  much  of  the  work  now  done  is  essentially  un- 
necessary and  will  be  eliminated  along  with  the  Price  Sys- 
tem method  of  operation. 

Administrative  adjustments  readily  could  be  made  to 
satisfy  any  desire  for  personal  preference  in  hours  of  work, 
etc.  In  the  matter  of  shifts,  however,  this  is  not  quite  the 
case,  so  that  in  order  to  make  them  equal  it  will  probably 
be  found  necessary  to  rotate  each  individual  in  such  man- 
ner that  he  works  an  equal  amount  of  time  on  each  shift 
during  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  effect  of  this  calendar  on  the  load  factors  of  the 
industrial  mechanism  would  be  tremendous.  It  means  that 
almost  the  same  amount  of  activity  would  be  going  on 
every  hour  of  the  24.  The  traffic  would  be  about  the  same 
every  hour  of  every  day.  Each  day  would  be  a  working 
day  for  four-sevenths  of  the  population  and  a  day  off  for 
the  remaining  three-sevenths.  Consequently,  centers  of  re- 
creation would  not  be  deserted  as  they  now  are  during 
week  days,  and  then  jammed  beyond  capacity  the  remain- 
der of  the  time.  Instead,  ample  recreation  facilities  could 
be  provided  so  that  at  no  time  would  the  playgrounds, 
swimming  beaches,  parks,  theatres,  or  other  such  places  be 
overcrowded. 

Consider  the  effect  of  this  on  the  central  power  system. 
The  daily  cycle  of  lightness  and  darkness  cannot  be  avoided, 
but  the  load  can  be  so  adjusted  by  this  method  that  cer- 
tain industrial  equipment,  such  as  slow  freight  haulage,  can 
be  operated  intermittently  so  as  to  utilize  the  power  during 
otherwise  dull  periods.  This  will  enable  the  maintenance 
of  the  load  of  the  power  plant  at  almost  100  percent. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  cases  people  will  be 
doing  the  work  which  they  themselves  have  chosen  to  do 
and  for  which  they  have  prepared  themselves  to  the  limit 
of  their  capacity  to  take  education  and  training.  Under 
such  a  regime  there  will  be  maximum  efficiency,  and  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  dictatorship. 


The  Pursuit  of  Happiness 

THE  increasing  technological  orchestration  of  this  Continent  is  pro- 
ducing such  a  plethora  of  goods  and  services  that  there  soon  will 
be  forced  upon  our  society  the  choice  of  a  governance  which  will 
be  entirely  responsible  for  the  material  well-being  of  every  one  of  its 
citizens  from  birth  to  death. 

We  are  not  equal  as  man  to  man.  We  are  unequal  in  our  capacity 
to  serve  and  we  are  unequal  in  our  capacity  to  consume.  We  will,  how- 
ever, be  equal  as  citizens.  Citizenship  will  be  an  equal  obligation  of 
service  by  all,  bringing  to  all  an  equal  and  irrefutable  claim  upon  the 
abundance  of  our  Continental  wealth. 

The  march  of  events  is  bringing  the  American  people  face  to  face 
with  the  need  of  invoking  that  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  states  that  'whenever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  these  ends,  it  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it, 
and  to.  institute  new  Government,  laying  its  foundations  on  such  prin- 
ciples and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness.' 

Technocracy  is  doing  its  best  to  be  ready  when  the  American  peo- 
ple decide  to  claim  their  rights  under  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

How  fortunate  we  inhabitants  of  this  most  favored  of  all  Continents 
are:  Previous  generations  had  to  venture  forth  in  the  darkness,  grop- 
ing their  way  slowly.  Today,  the  next  step  in  the  structure  of  human 
society  is  already  charted.  Its  magnitude  is  staggering.  Its  possibili- 
ties for  following  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  innumerable  and  enor- 
mous. 

You  will  not  be  able  to  remain  unaffected  in  this  greatest  of  all  so- 
cial constructions.  Why  not  be  in  the  vanguard  and  fill  a  post  where 
you  are  needed,  and  where  you  will  become  a  live  here?  Our  fore- 
you  are  needed,  and  where  you  will  become  a  live  hero?  Our  fore- 
fathers went  out  many  times,  for  lesser  causes,  to  become  dead  ones. 
Align  yourself  with  Technocracy  in  your  pursuit  of  happiness! 

JOIN  TECHNOCRACY  NOW  ! 

— C.  H.  Q.  Technocracy  Inc. 
From  Technocracy  A  14. 
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Editorial 


PERSONAL    PARTICIPATION 

AMERICANS  take  America  too  much  for  granted.  As  long  as  we 
have  jobs  that  will  provide  us  with  our  usual  standard  of  living, 
a  standard  which  can  maybe  be  stretched  a  little  by  installment 
buying  to  include  a  few  luxuries,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  drift 
along  on  the  road  of  least  resistance.  We  have  learned  by  experience 
that  it  really  makes  no  difference  whether  or  not  we  go  to  the  polls 
to  vote,  for  the  'X'  mark  is,  after  all,  the  mark  of  the  illiterate — at  least 
the  politically  illiterate — and  government  has  come  to  be  merely  the 
job    of    professional    politicians 


guided  by  pressure  groups.  So, 
many  of  us  have  adopted  the  at- 
titude, 'Why  bother?  The  "gov- 
ernment" will  take  care  of  things. 
It  always  has!' 

But  occasionally  something  hap- 
pens to  bring  us  up  short  with  a 
jolt.  Inflation  here?  Inflation  was 
something  that  happened  only  in 
foreign  countries! 

So  the  sudden  ending  of  the 
OPA  has  been  a  shock,  and  peo- 
ple are  jittery.  They  have  lost 
their  false  sense  of  security  and 
it  has  not  yet  occurred  to  them 
that  there  is  anything  they  can 
do  to  help  themselves,  although, 
according  to  Labor  '.  .  .  here  and 
there  throughout  the  country  are 
springing  up  groups  advocating 
a  buyers'  strike.  There  is  no 
guestion  that  this  question  is  wor- 
rying business  leaders.' 

The  movement  toward  a  buy- 
ers' strike  indicates  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  price  is  the  key 
factor  in  the  situation.  One  step 
further  would  bring  people  to  a 
realization  that  the  way  to  solve 
the  problem  is  to  eliminate  price 


altogether.     We  have  all   of  the 
physical  requirements  for  the  full 
satisfaction   of   all   our   physical 
needs  and  desires.     Price   is  the 
only  thing  that  interferes  with  our 
having  that  satisfaction.     Private 
Enterprise  is  well   aware  of  this 
fact,  so  it  is  no  wonder  its  leaders 
are  worried.   Labor,  July  6,  states: 
The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  has  sent  out 
two  urgent  appeals,  in  which 
it  stated   that   business  is  on 
trial  and  that  if  it  does  not  be- 
have it  will  be  in  the  doghouse 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Indeed,  the  N.A.M.  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  businessmen 
have  it  in  their  hands  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  is 
to  be  an  end  of  'free  enter- 
prise.' 

The  N.A.M.  is  correct  in  stating 
that  business  is  on  trial,  but  it  is 
incorrect  in  thinking  that  any 
course  it  may  take  can  determine 
the  final  outcome.  No  such  group 
action  can  alter  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  basic  social 
change — the  change  from  scarcity 
to    abundance.      Spurred   by   the 


pleas  and  the  propaganda  of  Free 
Enterprise,  t  h  e  populace  backs 
up  the  demand  for  increased  for- 
eign trade;  and  it  has  come  to 
accept  quite  stoically  the  outright 
destruction  of  goods  and  crops. 
What  the  people  must  see  and 
realize,  before  it  is  too  late,  is  that 
these  are  merely  the  efforts  of 
Free  Enterprisers  to  maintain  their 
own  rackets  by  creating  an  arti- 
ficial scarcity.  There  is  no  legiti- 
mate reason  for  shipping  away 
any  of  our  goods  as  long  as  there 
is  one  American  in  want  or  dis- 
tress; and  destruction  of  goods, 
livestock,  crops  and  food  is  crim- 
inal. 

Today  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  a  minor  fraction 
of  them,  have  gone  to  the  polls 
to  express  their  'opinions'  accord- 
ing to  law.  The  outcome  of  the 
primary  election,  regardless  of 
who  wins,  will  represent  merely 
the  collective  opinion  of  a  part  of 
the  fraction  who  voted  and  will 
not  decide  anything  at  all  except 
who  shall  be  the  final  candidates 
for  another  election  later  on  which 
will  be  just  as  futile  as  this  one. 

There  is  only  one  way  by  which 
the  people  can  participate  in  de- 
termining their  own  future.  That 
is  by  demanding  that  the  general 
welfare  replace  concern  for  busi- 
ness welfare  and  that  the  social 
mechanism  be  operated  by  those 
qualified,  the  scientists,  engi- 
neers, technologists  and  educat- 
ors, on  a  non-price,  non-profit  ba- 
sis, as  proposed  by  Technocracy 
Inc. 

To  insure  your  own  effective- 
ness in  this  time  of  crisis,  and  the 
future  security  and  well-being  of 
yourself  and  your  children, 

JOIN  TECHNOCRACY  NOW! 


THE  HORTHVreS* 
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Technocrat 


Riding  For  A  Fall 


The  marvelous  vehicle  that  amazed  the  world  with  its  wartime  efficiency 
now  is  taking  on  the  characteristics  of  the  'Wonderful  One-Hoss  Shay.' 


FOR  three  years  of  the  war  the  industrial 
plant  of  the  United  States  amazed  the  world 
with  its  productive  capacity.  Like  a  gigan- 
tic volcano,  the  nation  spewed  forth  a  measure- 
less mass  of  guns  and  tanks  and  planes  and  the 
varied  implements  of  war.  All  Hail  Democracy! 
cried  the  world.  All  Hail  Private  Enterprise!  cried 
the  Price  System.  Gott  und  Himmel!  cried  the 
Germans. 

Then  came  the  atom  bomb.  Du  Pont  modestly 
took  repeated  curtain  calls  and  smiled  coyly  be- 
neath the  blinding  spotlight  of  their  advertising 
media.  The  war  was  won  and  the  dove  of  peace, 
flying  awkwardly  from  the  weight  of  gold  on  its 
wings,  hovered  over  its  cote  prepared  to  bring 
endless  peace  to  earth,  good  will  to  men — at 
least  to  men  on  the  winning  side. 

ALL  ABOARD! 

Soldiers  in  their  bivouacs  dreamed  roseate 
dreams  of  the  world  of  tomorrow — as  described 
by  glowing  advertisements  provided  by  vendors 
who  had  nothing  to  sell.  The  world  was  an 
oyster  awaiting  the  cocktail  that  was  to  precede 
the  lavish  feast  of  abundance.  For  surely  when 
the  productive  problem  had  been  so  thoroughly 
solved  poverty  and  want  must  have  been  ban- 
ished from  the  world  (Allied)  and  the  Four  Free- 
doms soon  would  emerge  from  a  dream  to  real- 
ity. 

With  circus  publicity  the  'Big  Men'  of  the  na- 
tion, the  statesmen  (politicians),  the  business  gi- 
ants, and  the  financial  geniuses,  climbed  aboard 
the  through  train  of  reconversion.    With  coaches 


of  gold  trimmed  aluminum  and  a  deisel  of  the 
staunchest  alloys,  driven  by  men  skilled  in  the 
reguired  technigues,  over  a  roadbed  of  unshak- 
able solidity,  the  prospects  of  a  happy  and  suc- 
cessful journey  were  of  the  highest. 

At  the  outset,  however,  the  banker  must  have 
taken  over  the  operation  of  the  engine  and  the 
statesman  must  have  taken  charge  of  the  electric 
system,  for  with  the  journey  barely  started  the 
'Reconversion  Unlimited'  seems  to  have  gone 
off  the  tracks.  Just  what  has  happened  is  not 
clear,  for  the  details  furnished  by  eyewitnesses 
are  confused  and  in  sharp  variance.  Indications 
are  that  a  catastrophe  has  occurred  or  is  in  the 
making. 

Some  of  the  reports  of  what  has  happened  to 
'Reconversion  Unlimited'  follow. 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  June  15,  1946:— The 
Washington  Grange  meeting  in  Bellingham  had 
an  especially  heavy  schedule  and  had  to  extend 
the  sessions  an  extra  day  to  take  care  of  the 
flood  of  resolutions.  These  resolutions:  Opposed 
peacetime  conscription,  destruction  of  surplus 
war  materials,  waste  of  G.  I.  supplies  and  sale  of 
government  property  to  low  bidders  who  buy  en- 
tire lots,  instead  of  to  high  bidders;  opposed  use 
of  grain,  sugar  and  fruit  in  intoxicating  liguors; 
opposed  alliance  of  U.  S.  with  Britain;  asked  so- 
cial security  for  farmers;  favored  self-liguidating 
federal  projects;  opposed  monopoly;  asked  more 
sugar,  price  control,  disease  control  and  many 
others. 

Altogether  the  Grange  takes  a  dim  view  of  the 
functioning  of  the  Price  System. 
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Seattle  Times,  May  17:  — Five  separate  congres- 
sional committees  today  were  delving  into  what 
may  be  'the  most  malodorous  and  shocking  scan- 
dal in  modern  American  history.'  It  has  to  do  with 
the  disposition  of  $100,000,000,000  worth  of  govern- 
ment surplus  property. 

These  committees  want  to  know  why  an  agent 
received  $15,000  for  selling  $120  worth  of  surplus 
property;  why  one  agent  sold  10,000  radio  sets  for 
$45  each  after  another  had  arranged  a  sale  for 
$150  a  set;  why  30,000,000  feet  of  wire  was  sold  to 
private  interests  after  the  army  had  frozen  it  for  a 
Mississippi  flood  control  project;  why,  despite  pri- 
orities, radionic  eguipment  cannot  be  purchased  by 
American  schools,  laboratories  and  veterans;  why 
these  units,  costing  $100,000  each  and  offered  for 
$18,000  with  no  takers,  are  to  be  junked  for  $1,000 
each,  instead  of  being  given  to  universities  and 
laboratories. 

UNCLE  SAM  NOT  SO  SHREWD 

So  far  the  committees  have  disclosed  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  not  the  shrewd  trader  his  Yankee  appear- 
ance would  indicate.  $176,000,000  worth  of  elec- 
tronics and  communications  eguipment  has  been 
sold  for  $15,000,000.  Manufacturer-agents  got 
$5,000,000  and  the  Government  $10,000,000  or  6  per- 
cent of  the  investment. 

Senator  Wiley,  Wisconsin,  (Post-Intelligencer, 
June  18)  says: 

A   commercial   crowd   has   taken   over 
W.A.A.'s  electronics  program  and  has  ruth- 
lessly operated  it  in  a  "manner  harmful  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  country. 
George  Dixon  (Posf-Jnteiiigencer,  June   19)  gives 
another  eyewitness  account  of  what  is  happening 
on  'Reconversion  Unlimited': 

The  result  (of  government  support  prices) 
is  that  our  early  potato  crop  is  staggering 
and  there  will  be  from  10  to  15  million  more 
bushels  than  we  can  eat.     In  conseguence 
the  government  has  arranged  to  sell  most 
of  the  surplus  to  distillers  to  make  alcohol, 
which  they  can  mix  with  whiskey  to  make 
blends.  .  .  .  From  800  to  1,000  carloads  will 
be  declared  surplus  every  day  for  the  next 
six  months. 
Why  not  ship  the  potatoes  abroad?    Or  can't  the 
starving   Europeans   eat   potatoes?     According   to 
press  reports  potatoes  are  a  staple  food  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  we  are  sending  our  wheat  to  Germany. 


Of  course  the  coal  and  the  railway  strikes  im- 
peded the  progress  of  'Reconversion  Unlimited.' 
Reports  of  the  press  indicate  that  one  of  the  main 
'beefs'  of  the  union  men  was  that  one  of  the  Four 
Freedoms  hadn't  materialized.  They  were  not  freed 
from  want — not  on  the  salaries  listed.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  security  provision  in  the  coal  contract  that 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  strike. 

Production  of  wheat  has  been  the  largest  in  our 
history  but  you  can't  buy  bread.  Production  of  milk 
is  also  the  highest  in  history,  but  you  have  to  have 
an  'in'  with  your  dealer  if  you  get  any.  With  cot- 
ton piling  up  in  the  warehouses  and  priced  three 
times  the  prewar  rate,  cotton  goods  are  largely  un- 
obtainable. 

From  reports  of  the  above  variety  it  is  certain 
that  all  is  not  well  with  'Reconversion  Unlimited.' 
It  appears  from  rumors  and  scattered  bits  of  infor- 
mation there  is  a  grave  probability  that  there  is  a 
bridge  out  up  ahead  and  the  gaily  caparisoned 
train  that  set  forth  so  bravely  may  be  heading  to- 
ward ultimate  disaster. 

Steffans  Andrews  (Seattle  Times,  June  15)  says: 
Prospects  of  a  'flash  depression    sweep- 
ing the  country  within  a  year  or  possibly  18 
months  are  worrying  government  economic 
planners. 

The  government  economists  believe  we 
are  now  on  an  inflationary  jag  that  is  al- 
most certain  to  end  in  an  economic  hang- 
over. The  present  upward  sweep  in  prices 
is  all  part  of  the  picture,  they  say.  The  dan- 
ger signals  are  mere  straws  in  the  wind 
now,  but  they  may  portend  a  trend,  never- 
theless. 

BUYERS  MORE  DISCRIMINATING 

Mr.  Andrews  lists  as  these  'straws,'  new  bank 
savings  by  individuals  dropping;  $2,600,000,000  in 
bonds  cashed  during  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year;  backlog  of  orders  illusory,  customers  putting 
in  orders  in  half  a  dozen  places;  buyers'  strike  signs 
appearing,  buyers  more  choosey. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  substantiated  by  Newsweek 
(June  17).  Customers  refusing  to  buy  shoddy  mate- 
rial and  are  shopping  around.  Radio  production  is 
up  to  1,250,000  sets  a  month,  nearly  the  1941  pro- 
duction rate.  Only  established  brands  moving.  In 
the  woolen  market  same  trend  is  observed.  Quality 
is  demanded.  New  York  Board  of  Trade  finds  that 
in  the  apparel  industry  customers  are  becoming 
more  discriminating. 

NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 
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David  Lawrence,  columnist  (Seattle  Times,  June 
23)  says: 

The  nation  is  headed  toward  the  most  se- 
vere economic  depression  in  its  history. 
Mr.  Lawrence's  opinion  coincides  with  Mr.  An- 
drews' in  predicting  the  crash  within  eighteen 
months,  probably  in  the  fall  of  1947.  Being  a  po- 
litical commentator,  Mr.  Lawrence  blames  Mr.  Tru- 
man and  the  labor  unions  for  the  approaching 
catastrophe. 

Marguis  Childs  (Seattle  Star,  June  7)  puts  his  fin- 
ger on  the  real  reason  'Reconversion  Unlimited'  is 
heading  for  a  crash.  In  speaking  of  our  attempts 
to  feed  the  starving  peoples  he  says  we  are  doing 
all  we  can  under  our  inept  political  procedures. 
Mr.  Childs  says: 

The  sad  fact  is  that  those  who  think  in 
terms  of  a  world  of  scarcity  are  influencing 
policy.  Farmers — or  some  of  them — have 
had  a  touch  of  prosperity  and  they  are  fear- 
ful it  will  go  glimmering  with  surpluses  and 
tumbling  markets. 

When  Secretary  Anderson  says  we're  do- 
ing all  we  can,  he  means  we  are  doing  all 
we  can  in  a  world  of  normalcy.    It  is  a  true 
statement  if  you  are  prepared  to  accept  scar- 
city and  restriction  again;  if  you  ignore  the 
fact  (and  what  a  fact  it  is)  that  we  have  to- 
day the  skills  and  the  techniques  to  produce 
enough  food  so  that  eventually  almost  no 
one  need  go  hungry. 
Technocracy  Inc.  agrees  to  a  degree  with  both 
Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Childs.     There  will  be  an 
economic  crash  in  the  near  future  if  'Reconversion 
Unlimited'  continues  to  prevent  the  engineer  and 
the  trained  hands  from  operating  the  train. 

Technocracy  Inc.  agrees  with  Mr.  Childs  that  we 
have  the  skills  and  the  techniques  capable  of  help- 
ing to  feed  most  of  the  world.  Further,  we  have 
the  skills  and  technigues  to  supply  all  of  the  goods 
and  services  that  the  people  on  this  Continent  can 
use,  with  a  surplus  to  aid  the  needy  world  until 
such  time  as  the  world  learns  to  aid  itself.  It  is 
not  true  of  course,  that  we  can  feed  the  millions  of 
India  and  Chma  adequately.  It  is  true  that  with 
the  knowledge  we  now  have  of  agrobiology,  fam- 
ine could  be  prevented  all  over  the  world.  More 
important,  undernourishment  could  be  wholly  ban- 
ished from  this  Continent. 

In  this  article  only  a  sketchy  report  of  the  dire 
failure  of  the  industrial  plant  and  the  farms  to  live 
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up  to  the  glorious  promises  of  the  war  days  can  be 
given.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  give  more.  All  Amer- 
icans who  can  read  know  of  the  failure  of  our  po- 
litical, financial  Price  System  to  function.  Most 
Americans  know  that  unless  some  change  is  made 
a  serious  depression  is  ahead. 

Unfortunately  most  Americans  believe  a  change 
of  political  parties  will  accomplish  a  reversal  of 
the  economic  trend.  In  this  they  are  tragically 
mistaken. 

Neither  Mr.  Truman,  labor  unions,  big  business, 
communists  nor  fascists  are  to  blame.  The  fault 
lies  in  the  stupidity  of  the  American  people  in  per- 
mitting the  continuation  of  an  obsolete  social  opera- 
tion. Knowing  that  our  productive  capacity  is  suf- 
ficient to  give  Americans  the  highest  standard  of 
living  ever  known,  it  would  seem  that  only  morons 
would  accept  the  excuses  of  those  charged  with  the 
operation  of  our  economic  system  for  their  failure 
to  supply  that  standard. 

Shortages  of  almost  everything  should  jar  the 
people  out  of  their  apathy;  should  arouse  slumber- 
ing minds  from  the  nightmare  that  is  now  making 
the  nights  hideous  and  carries  over  into  the  waking 
hours  the  grim  shadow  of  disaster. 

While  the  scientists  of  the  world  have  at  last  pro- 
duced weapons  of  war  so  potent  in  their  destruc- 
tive potentialities  that  to  contemplate  them  is  to  re- 
coil in  horror,  our  diplomats,  our  newspapers,  our 
magazines  are  actively  planning  for  the  next  war. 
The  military  people  of  the  world  who  still  have  the 
means  of  war  are  planning  their  last  campaign. 
The  leaders  of  nations  are  in  the  grip  of  some  fatal 
lure  that  has  deluded  them  into  contemplating  as 
glorious  the  mass  suicide  of  nations. 

Technocracy  Inc.  for  many  years  has  warned 
the  people  of  the  Continent  of  North  America  that 
science  would  either  destroy  us  or  provide  us  with 
a  way  of  life  beyond  our  dreams.  Technocracy  Inc. 
alone  has  provided  a  design — the  only  design — 
capable  of  operating  the  technological  plant  that  is 
the  North  American  Continent.  Produce,  and  dis- 
tribute, under  scientific  controls  that  will  assure 
a  balance  between  production  and  distribution.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that.  So  simple  is  this  design  that 
a  child  can  understand  its  operation.  Compare  it 
with  the  present  operation  that  no  one  can  either 
understand  or  explain. 

Join  Technocracy  Inc.  before  'Reconversion  Un- 
limited' carries  you  to  destruction. 

—Charles  T.  Hickey,  12247-3. 


Here's  To  The  New  America! 


Out  of  the  welter  of  greed  and  bickering,  inefficiency  and  waste  will  emerge 
a  New  America  of  abundance  and  security  wherein  crime  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency will  have  disappeared  and  poorhouses  and  breadlines,  charity  in- 
stitutions and  old-age  pensions  will  be  forgotten. 


A  DEAR  old  Swedish  lady  in  San  Pedro,  Cali- 
fornia, is  wont  to  say  when  there  is  a  storm 
at  sea  and  the  surf  is  pounding  on  the 
beach,  'God  help  the  poor  sailor  who  is  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean  tonight  without  a  boa/.'  He 
would  be  in  a  rather  perilous  position,  wouldn't  he? 
Well,  economically  and  almost  every  way,  we,  the 
American  people  are  out  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean 
without  a  boat.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a  slough — the  mud 
of  the  last  ditch — without  a  boat.  The  boat  in  this 
case  is  a  designed  direction. 

Robert  Browning  wrote  in  his  Pippa's  Song  (1841): 
"God's  in  his  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world." 
If  Mr.  Browning  were  alive  today  he  would  prob- 
ably change  his  mind.     Even  in  that  day  the  ma- 
jority of  the  English  people,  the  peasants  and  city 
dwellers,  lived  in  poverty  and  misery.   But  we  need 
not  discuss  that  here.    Today  the  whole  world  is  in 
a  state   bordering   on  chaos.     Definitely   all's   not 
right  with  the  world. 

A  HUMAN  ATTRIBUTE 

It  is  a  human  attribute  to  blame  the  other  fellow 
when  things  go  wrong.  Now  that  the  Price  System 
is  falling  apart  like  the  Wonderful  One-Hoss  Shay, 
all  the  devotees  who  worship  at  the  altar  of  Price 
are  blaming  each  other.  The  free  enterprise  boys 
and  girls  are  blaming  the  labor  leaders,  especially 
John  L.  Lewis.  Poor  old  John!  The  labor  leaders 
are  blaming  Big  Business.  The  democrats  are  blam- 
ing the  republicans  and  vice  versa.  The  only  thing 
these  groups  agree  upon  is  that  in  the  last  analysis 
(whatever  that  is)  the  reds  are  to  blame  for  it  all. 
Not  to  be  outdone  by  their  contemporaries,  the  reds, 
who  are  as  impotent  and  ineffectual  as  a  herd  of 
steers,  rave  and  rant  against  the  other  groups  im- 
partially. 

The  dominant  emotion  behind  all  their  recrimina- 
tions and  name  calling  is  fear.     They  have  built 


their  house  upon  sand,  and  the  sands  are  shifting. 
The  social  system  in  which  they  have  placed  their 
faith  is  washed  up  like  the  back  of  a  neck.  The  fu- 
ture to  their  eyes  is  as  dark  and  foreboding  as 
Dante's  Inferno.  Their  predictions  are  gloomy  as  a 
Russian  novel.  And  not  much  wonder!  They  are 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  slough  without  a  boat.  The 
economic  crystal  gazers  see  nothing  ahead  but 
chaos.  Is  it  any  wonder  they  are  fighting  like  a 
bunch  of  Kilkenny  cats! 

RICH  MAN,  POOR  MAN 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  these  groups  to 
put  the  blame,  not  upon  other  groups,  but  upon  the 
mode  of  social  operation.  Europe  is  bankrupt  and 
facing  starvation — literal  starvation.  Asia  is  a 
seething,  turbulent  mass  of  riot  and  revolt.  Amer- 
ica is  faced  with  complete  economic  and  social  col- 
lapse. No  one  is  secure;  no  one  can  escape  the 
cataclysm.  Rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  thief 
— all  are  in  what  a  pious  preacher  might  call  a  hell 
of  a  fix. 

Who  is  to  blame?  No  one  in  particular.  Un- 
doubtedly if  the  leaders,  political,  business,  finan- 
cial and  labor,  could  see  a  way  out  they  would 
seize  it  and  establish  order  and  function.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  system  operate  whose  basic 
reguirements  are  scarcity  and  value,  not  to  mention 
waste,  when  technology  has  eliminated  scarcity 
and  has  made  value  non-existent.  Waste,  which 
is  so  essential  to  Price  System  operation,  will  go  by 
the  board  in  a  Functional  Control.  This  may  not 
make  sense  to  the  giant  intellects  who  now  sit  in 
the  driver's  seat,  but  to  the  common  or  garden  va- 
riety of  citizens,  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  destroy 
or  waste  natural  resources,  food  stuffs,  man-hours 
or  materiel  when  all  of  us  are  in  need  of  all  these 
things.  C'est  un  systeme  fou,  non?  (this  is  a  crazy 
system,  isn't  it?)  as  the  Frenchman  might  say,  al- 
though perhaps  he  never  did. 

Is  there  no  way  out  of  the  plight  we  are  in?   Must 
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we  go  on  through  unending  time  piling  up  goods  in 
warehouses  and  factories  and  on  farms,  with  NO 
ADMITTANCE  signs  on  doors  and  fences,  while 
men  and  women  go  hungry,  little  children  suffer 
from  malnutrition  and  rickets,  and  young  men  and 
young  women,  boys  and  girls,  are  forced  into  crime 
because  of  lack  of  purchasing  power?  When  our 
storehouses  are  full  to  bursting,  our  farm  produce 
rotting,  and  our  factories  idle,  shall  we  take  out  the 
goods  produced  and  destroy  them?  Is  there  no 
balm  in  Gilead?  Is  there  no  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  distribution?  Not  under  the  modus  operandi 
of  a  Price  System.  Conditions  must  continue  to 
grow  progressively  worse.  A  doctor  can't  cure  a 
patient  suffering  from  ptomaine  poison  by  feeding 
him  a  diet  of  rotten  fish.  Obviously  the  conditions 
that  have  caused  confusion  and  chaos  will  not  elim- 
inate them.  The  New  Deal  tried  it.  The  operation 
was  a  success,  but  the  patient — well,  if  he  didn't 
exactly  die,  at  least  he  got  worse.  No,  it  is  useless 
to  hope  for  happy  days  to  come  again  as  long  as 
we  cling  to  the  outmoded  Price  System. 

There  is  a  way  out,  however,  but  it  entails  a  fun- 
damental change  in  the  order  of  things.  We  can't 
have  abundance  and  scarcity  at  the  same  time. 
Security  and  insecurity  can't  be  running  mates.  We 
can't  eat  our  cake  and  have  anything  but  indiges- 
tion. The  change  must  be  complete,  total,  absolute. 
This  does  not  mean  violent  or  bloody  revolution. 
On  the  contrary,  a  bloody  revolution  would  be  com- 
pletely ineffectual.  It  didn't  cause  a  revolution 
when  the  telegraph  displaced  the  pony  express,  or 
when  the  automobile  chased  old  Dobbin  off  the 
highway.  No,  it  must  be  an  orderly  transition  from 
the  wilderness  of  scarcity  and  insecurity  to  the  Ca- 


TECHNOCRACY  WILL  DO  BOTH 

No  governmenf,  in  whatsoever  form  consti- 
tuted, can  accomplish  the  lawful  ends  of  its 
institution  but  in  proportion  as  it  improves  the 
condition  of  those  over  whom  it  is  established. 
— John  Quincy  Adams,  1852 

Science,  when  she  has  accomplished  all  of 
her  triumphs  in  her  order,  will  still  have  to  go 
back,  when  the  time  comes,  and  assist  in 
building  up  a  new  creed  by  which  men  can 
live. 

— John  Morley. 


naan  of  abundance  and  security.  Blaming  the  other 
fellow,  name-calling  and  recrimination  will  get  us 
nothing  but  hardening  of  the  adjectives. 

Fortunately  for  us — the  Sons  of  Martha — the  so- 
cial trends  are  with  those  who  want  to  install  a  new 
social  mechanism  upon  this  Continent.  Nature's 
laws  do  not  reverse  themselves.  Housewives  are 
not  likely  to  nag  their  husbands  to  tear  out  the  elec- 
tric fixtures  and  install  oil  lamps  or  tallow  candles. 
Typewriters  and  fountain  pens  will  hardly  give  way 
to  goose  guills.  Automobiles,  tractors,  bull  dozers, 
airplanes,  radio,  radar  and  all  the  modern  appli- 
ances are  here  to  stay  until  something  more  mod- 
ern and  more  productive  displaces  them.  We  are 
in  the  Power  Age  and  are  now  entering  the  Chem- 
ical Age.  The  twentieth  century  dinosaur — free 
enterprise — is  having  a  difficult  time  to  adjust  itself 
to  plastics,  electronics  and  nuclear  energy.  But 
technology,  like  time  and  tide,  waits  for  no  man, 
not  even  for  those  rugged  individualists  who  are 
in  the  seats  of  the  mighty  and  are  erecting  papier 
mache  and  straw  barriers  to  halt  the  march  of 
progress. 

WAKE  UP ! 

Since  our  politico-ecclesiastical-business  control 
has  failed  so  dismally  to  solve  the  enigma  of  scar- 
city in  the  midst  of  potential  abundance,  and  the 
labor  leaders  and  reds  fan  out  every  time  they 
come  to  bat,  what  is  to  be  done?  We  don't  have  to 
answer  that  guestion;  it  answers  itself.  Science  and 
technology  have  eliminated  the  need  tor  scarcity. 
We  must  design,  install,  maintain  and  operate  a 
social  mechanism  that  will  distribute  to  every  citi- 
zen egually  and  impartially  all  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices made  possible  by  our  modern  technology. 
Technocracy  has  the  blueprints  and  design  for  a 
Functional  Control  that  will  do  just  that.  All  that 
is  needed  is  that  the  people  of  this  Continent  wake 
from  their  age-long  sleep,  shake  off  their  lethargy 
and  apathy  and  insist  that  such  a  system  be  in- 
stalled. 

Here  in  America,  a  land  abounding  in  natural 
resources  and  eguipped  with  a  vast  technological 
machine,  we  still  have  scarcity  and  poverty,  crime 
and  malnutrition,  unemployment  and  insecurity,  be- 
cause we  have  an  ox-cart  control  trying  to  operate 
an  airplane  mechanism. 

We  have  counted  the  stars  in  the  firmament, 
measured  the  speed  of  light,  and  split,  not  only  in- 
finitives, but  atoms  as  well.     Abundance  has  elim- 
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inated  scarcity,  technology  has  displaced  toil,  and 
security  is  within  our  grasp. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  mis  companeros!  Out  of  the 
welter  of  greed  and  bickering,  inefficiency  and 
waste,  will  emerge  in  the  very  near  future  a  NEW 
AMERICA  of  abundance  and  security;  a  New  Amer- 
ica wherein  no  one  will  want  for  the  necessities  of 
life  because  of  lack  of  purchasing  power;  a  New 
America  wherein  crime  and  juvenile  delinguency 
will  have  disappeared;  a  New  America  wherein 
poorhouses,  bread  lines,  charity  institutions  and  old 


age  pensions  will  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  for- 
gotten things. 

But  this  wonderful  New  America  will  not  come 
unbidden.  It  will  come  only  through  the  active  de- 
mand of  those  who  see  its  possibilities  and  who 
now  organize  to  achieve  it. 

JOIN  TECHNOCRACY  NOW ! 

—Archie  Sinclair,  12245-1. 

This  article  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  three  by  this 
author.  The  others  appeared  in  our  two  next  pre- 
vious issues. — Ed. 


Frozen  Foods 


Today  frozen  foods  are  still  a  luxury,  out  of  reach  of  a  large  percentage  of 
the  population.  In  the  Technate  of  North  America  they  will  be  provided  in 
abundance  for  all  alike,  for  there  will  be  no  price  restrictions. 


MODERN  technology  has  brought  about  one 
of  the  biggest  advances  in  food  production, 
in  the  frozen  food  field.  Wartime  conditions 
prevented  this  expansion  because  of  the  inability 
of  local  dealers  to  obtain  refrigerated  cabinets  for 
their  stocks.  As  this  difficulty  is  overcome,  and  as 
housewives  gradually  acguire  more  home  freezing 
units,  the  popularity  of  frozen  foods  is  becoming 
more  manifest. 

One  of  the  largest  plants  for  the  production  of 
vegetables  for  guick-freezing  is  Seabrook  Farms, 
with  30,000  acres  under  cultivation  near  Bridgeton, 
New  Jersey.  'Although  the  sales  of  frozen  food 
products  have  increased  steadily  since  their  intro- 
duction on  a  nationwide  scale,  the  increases  have 
been  hardly  more  than  slight  indications  of  the  ac- 
tual retail  consumer  demand,'  states  C.  F.  Seabrook, 
pioneer-founder  and  president  of  Seabrook  Farms 
and  its  affiliate,  Deerfield  Packing  Corporation.  Op- 
erations on  this  farm  are  gaged  for  maximum  effi- 
ciency. This  reguires  the  use  of  large  farm  equip- 
ment  on  a  very  large  scale.     The  picture  on  page 

shows  a  gang  of  caterpillar  tractors  preparing 

the  land  for  an  early  crop  of  peas,  which  will  be 
followed  later  in  the  season  by  a  crop  of  lima 
beans  The  ground  requires  no  further  preparation 
between  crops  other  than  a  thorough  discing. 

Frosted  Food  Field,  official  publication  for  the 
trade,  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
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multiplicity  of  operations  necessary  to  efficient  pro- 
duction in  field  and  plant,  and  of  the  speed  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  fresh  flavor  and  high  vita- 
min content. 

In  processing  peas,  the  operation  is  started 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  hour  of  the  crop's 
peak  development  in  tenderness  and  flavor.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  extremely  high-speed,  mechan- 
ized job. 

Tractor-propelled  mowers,  designed  for  the 
job,  cut  the  scientifically  bred  vines  that  need 
no  poles  or  other  support  and  lay  them  across 
the  fields  in  long  windrows.  Automatic  loaders, 
pulled  by  flat-bed  trucks  which  straddle  a  row, 
bite  into  the  windrows  and  lift  the  vines  in  a  con- 
tinuous operation  onto  the  bed  of  the  truck. 
As  one  truck  is  loaded  it  is  replaced  by  another 
and  the  load  is  hauled  to  the  division  viner. 

At  the  viners,  the  trucks  unload  and  the  pea 
vines  are  transported  by  conveyor  to  long,  cy- 
lindrical drum-like  units.  Within  these  cylin- 
ders, the  peas  are  separated  from  the  vines  and 
pods  by  the  action  of  counter-rotating  beaters. 
The  vines  and  pods  are  then  conveyed  to  si- 
lage piles,  and  the  peas  are  deposited  in  30- 
pound  containers.  The  containers  are  rushed 
by  truck  to  the  processing  plant,  located  in  the 
almost  geographic  center  of  the  Farms. 

At  the  plant,  the  peas  are  inspected  by  De- 
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partment  of  Agriculture  quality  experts  on  the 
receiving  platform.  After  being  washed  and 
cleaned,  they  are  then  passed  to  the  flotation 
graders.  Continuing  without  interruption,  the 
peas  are  blanched  and  sent  along  the  sorting 
lines  for  the  elimination  of  all  defective  prod- 
uce. On  the  packing  line,  the  peas  are  pack- 
aged, weighed,  labelled,  and  wrapped.  At  the 
end  of  this  line  are  the  quick-freezing  units, 
where  the  packaged  products  are  processed  as 
rapidly  as  they  come  off  the  line.  Quick- 
freezing  completed,  the  packages  are  stored  in 
a  40,000,000-pound  capacity  warehouse  at  sub- 
zero temperatures  to  await  shipment  to  the  dis- 
tributor in  refrigerated  trucks. 

During  the  whole  process,  with  an  elapsed 
time  average  of  about  three  hours  from  field  to 
quick  freezer,  a  group  of  bacteriologists  and 
quality  control  experts,  are  at  work  to  assure 
a  high  standard  of  cleanliness  and  quality  in 
the  product.  On  the  farms,  other  experts — nu- 
tritionists, laboratory  technicians,  and  soil  con- 
servationists— keep  a  constant  watch  on  soil, 
seeds,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  methods. 
Continual  laboratory  tests  are  conducted  to  de- 
termine the  fertilizers  needed  to  assure  maxi- 
mum yields  and  production  of  top  quality  fruits 
and  vegetables.  A  quarterly  bulletin  is  also 
prepared  for  the  farmers  of  the  area. 

Planting  dates  are  so  arranged  as  to  assure 
harvesting  dates  that  will  concur  with  proces- 
sing schedules.  This  spaced  harvesting  en- 
ables the  crops  to  be  processed  at  the  peak  of 
tenderness  and  flavor.     The  farm  operations 


outlined  have  raised  vitamin  content  and  acre- 
age yields  to  such  a  point  that  the  pea  fields 
at  Seabrook,  for  example,  are  sufficiently  fer- 
tilized in  early  spring  to  produce  yields  often 
as  high  as  5200  pounds  an  acre,  and  lima 
bean  yields — on  the  same  acreage  without  ad- 
ditional fertilizer,  in  the  same  season — as  high 
as  3070  pounds.     According  to  Dr.  App,  in 
charge   of   laboratory   work,   such   yields   are 
largely  the  result  of  providing  the  soil  with  all 
chemical  requirements.' 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  with  modern  technology  it  is 
possible  to  provide  garden-fresh  vegetables  that  are 
far  superior  in  every  way  to  food  processed  by  any 
other  known  method.     There  is  no  physical  reason 
why  this  process  cannot  be  expanded  rapidly  until 
these  products  are  available  to  everyone,  anywhere 
on  the  Continent.     The  containers  used  do  not  call 
for  any  irreplaceable  raw  materials,  which  makes 
frozen   foods   fundamentally  much   less   expensive 
than  vegetables  canned  in  tin. 

Under  the  Price  System  these  foods  are  sold  at 
prices  which  are  prohibitive  for  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  population;  but  in  the  New  America 
that  is  coming  there  need  be  no  restrictions  of  any 
sort  to  keep  the  entire  population  from  enjoying 
them.  We  have  the  land,  the  skill  and  the  techno- 
logical resources  for  the  production  and  distribution 
of  everything  that  goes  to  make  for  healthful,  hap- 
py, wholesome  living  for  each  and  every  citizen, 
but  the  interference  of  price  must  be  removed  be- 
fore we  can  all  partake  of  the  abundance  we  can 
produce. 

—L.  L.  B. 


Seabrook  Farms,  30,000  acres  near  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  produce  peas,  lima  beans,  and  other  vegetables  and  fruits  for  quick- 
freezing.     They  are  geared  for  large  scale  operations  and  maximum  efficiency. — Photo  by  courtesy  Seabrook  Farms. 
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Developing  Trends 


ANOTHER  DUST  BOWL  THREATENED 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M.,  June  15.— (AP)— Effects  of 
increasingly  severe  drought  over  New  Mexico  were  under- 
lined yesterday  by  a  report  that  250,000  of  the  .state's 
455,000  acres  of  winter  wheat  have  been  abandoned  for  lack 
of  moisture. 

The  information,  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  followed  word  that  cattle  are  being  shipped 
from  "distress"  areas  where  a  range  feed  shortage  is  crit- 
ical, and  that  most  reservoirs  impounding  water  for  irriga- 
tion are  danger'ously  low  and  in  at  least  two  instances  al- 
ready dry. 

NUTS  TO  U.  S. 

EXPORTING  INTERESTS  in  famine  stricken  coun- 
tries are  shipping  huge  quantities  of  nuts  into  the  United 
States  while  those  countries  are  calling  upon  the  United 
States  for  grain  and  other  foods,  the  California  Almond 
Growers  Exchange  charged  last  week. 

American  producers  of  almonds,  walnuts,  filberts  and 
pecans  have  jointly  protested  the  flooding  of  their  market 
with  foreign  nuts,  according  to  D.  R.  Bailey,  general  man- 
ager of  the  exchange. 

He  declared  the  foreign  exporting  interests  were  "with- 
holding tremendous  supplies  of  high-calorie,  high  protein 
edible  nut  stocks  from  their  own  starving  countrymen  and 
are  shipping  them  to  this  country  where  ample  supplies 
of  domestically-produced  nuts  already  exist.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  dollar  quotations  of  American  buyers  mean  more 
to  these  foreign  exporting  interests  than  do  the  needs  'of 
their  own  people.  Or  perhaps  .  .  .  they  are  sure  that 
Uncle  Sam  will  furnish  them  with  free  wheat  to  replace 
the  food-stocks  they  are  exporting." 

— The  Grange  News,  June  1,  1946. 

ELECTRICITY  IS  CHEAP  HELP 

AGRICULTURAL  engineers  say  that  Roughly  as  much 
water  can  be  pumped  with  three  cents  worth  of  electricity 
as  a  man  can  pump  by  hand  during  an  entire  day. 

— The  Washington  Farmer. 

THE  PIG  SQUEAL  IS  INCLUDED 

SHOULD  "WIRED  TELEVISION"  require  the  use 
of  special  wiring,  such  as  coaxial  cable  from  transmitter  to 
receiver,  it  would  lend  itself  more  economically  to  use  in 
theaters  than  in  homes.  However,  there  are  other  methods, 
one  of  which  has  already  been  approved  experimentally 
by  FCC,  for  providing  a  box  office  from  home  users,  even 
with  ordinary  radio  transmission  and  reception.  Trans- 
mitters can  be  equipped  with  a  device  that  will  broadcast 
an  interfering  "pig  sequeal"  along  with  the  show,  which 
\v>uld  spoil  reception,  or  with  a  scrambling  device  that  will 
make  the  broadcast  unintelligible.  "Squeal  erasers"  or 
"unscramblers"  that  will  permit  proper  reception  can  be 
rented  to  owners  of  home  television  sets,  thereby  provid- 
ing the  necessary  box  office. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  television  that  money  won't 
cure.  And  the  sooner  we  can  convince  televisionaries  that 
the  advertisers  haven't  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  the  type 
of  continuous  programs  that  will  be  necessary  to  make  the 
public  buy  television  receivers  by  the  millions,  the  sooner 
the  industry  will  start  applying  its  brains  to  a  technical 
solution  to  obtain  a  box  office. 

When  this  problem  is  solved,  television  will  become  a 
great  industry,  and  will  have  fulfilled  its  promise  of  bring- 
ing new  and  better  entertainment  to  the  American  home. 

—Collier's— June  29,   1946. 
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POTATOES  ROT  IN  CALIFORNIA 

SACRAMENTO,  Calif.,  June  25— (AP)— Thousands  of 
cars  of  potatoes  are  being  dumped  and  destroyed  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  governor's  council  was  informed  late  yesterday. 

Governor  Earl  Warren  immediately  ordered  an  investi- 
gation by  the  state  department  of  agriculture  into  the  re- 
port, made  to  the  council  by  State  Real  Estate  Commis- 
sioner Hubert  B.  Scudder. 

Scudder  termed  the  destruction  a  "terrible  miscarriage 
of  decency."  He  said  he  was  driving  in  Kern  county  and 
saw  large  quantities  of  potatoes  being  dumped  on  the 
ground. 

"I  stopped  to  ask  about  it  and  a  storekeeper  told  me 
there  were  10,000  carloads  being  dumped,"  Scudder  said. 
"He  told  me  he  had  to  pay  $4  a  sack  for  potatoes  while 
huge  quantities  were  rotting  on  the  ground." 

Governor  Warren  commented  that  the  California  com- 
mittee on  conservation  of  food  "got  excited  a  while  ago 
because  a  thousand  carloads  of  potatoes  were  being  di- 
verted to  alcohol." 

"If  this  report  is  true  and  10,000  carloads  are  going  out 
in  the  desert  and  are  being  creosoted,  I  don't  think  anyone 
can  criticize  the  use  of  potatoes  for  anything,"  he  declared. 
— Bremerton  Sun. 

W.  A.  A.  TO  SELL  RUBBER  PLANTS 

WASHINGTON,  June  11.— (AP)— The  War  Assets 
Administration  yesterday  proposed  the  early  sale  or  lease 
of  ten  wartime  synthetic-rubber  plants,  which  had  cost  the 
government  $182,000,000. 

In  a  report  to  Congress,  the  agency  said  that  the  plants 
represented  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  which 
cost  in  excess  of  $5,000,000  each,  and  also  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  government  investment  in  such  facili- 
ties.    They  are  the  first  offered  for  disposal. 

Offers  which  provide  the  prospect  of  competition  will 
be  given  special  attention,  W.  A.  A.  reported. 

BONDS  ARE  CASHED 

WASHINGTON,  June  5.— (AP)— Cash-ins  of  the  series 
E  savings  bond — the  former  "war  bond" — have  outstripped 
new  purchases  by  $486,930,000  this  year,  treasury  figures 
disclosed  today  on  the  eve  of  a  campaign  to  promote 
greater  bond  buying. — Independent  Record. 

WHAT'S  A  POOR  G.  I.  TO  DO? 

WASHINGTON,  April  3.— (AP)— The  trials  of  "basic 
training  as  a  civilian"  were  described  by  a  G.  I.  from  Mis- 
souri in  a  letter  to  Representative  Gillie,  Republican,  Indi- 
ana. 

"The  Army  says  I  can't  wear  a  uniform  after  I  arrive 
home  because  I'll  be  impersonating  a  soldier. 

"The  stores  say  I  can't  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  because 
they  haven't  my  size. 

"The  police  say  I  can't  go  on  the  streets  naked  because 
it's  against  the  law. 

"I  would  gladly  stay  off  the  streets  but  I  can't  find  a 
house  to  live  in  and  with  the  shortage  of  lumber  I  can't 
buy  a  barrel. 

"Having  been  wounded,  the  Army  won't  take  me  back 
because   I'm  not  physically  fit. 

"I   shall   be  21   in   1948.     Can  you  tell  me   who  will   be 
running  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  President?" 
*         *         * 

Investigate  Technocracy,  brother. — Ed. 
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Your  New  Car 


MENCKEN  once  said,  'No  one  ever  lost  money 
by  underestimating  the  intelligence  of  the 
public' 

Eloquent  testimony  to  the  embarrassing  correct- 
ness of  this  caustic  observation  is  supplied  by  the 
automobile  manufacturers  in  the  'radical,  all-new 
cars'  they  are  turning  out  for  the  American  public. 
Eagerly  prepared  for  the  light,  inexpensive,  miracle 
cars  promised  them  in  war-time  advertising  and 
publicity  releases,  John  Dope  has  again  come  face 
to  face  with  the  bitter  truth:  there  is  no  Santa  Claus. 
What  is  good  for  business  is  not  good  for  you. 

The  automobile  industry  is  part  of  America's 
Free  Enterprise.  Understandably,  they  are  distinctly 
annoyed  when  some  irreverent  reporter  reminds 
the  American  consumer  that  so-called  backward 
Europe  enjoyed  such  motoring  features  as  four- 
wheel  brakes,  independent  wheel-springing,  and 
fluid  drive  for  several  years  before  our  'advanced' 
industry  gave  them  to  America. 

When  an  American  car  manufacturer  plans  a 
new  model  today  the  first  assignment  goes  to  the 
artists,  who  design  a  body  with  'sales-appeal.'  This 
design  is  then  turned  over  to  the  engineer,  who  is 
expected  somehow  to  cram  the  necessary  parts  into 
the  car  to  keep  it  running  until  it  is  outside  the 
salesman's  d  o  o  r — after  which,  let  the  buyer  be- 
ware. 

Automobile  plants  are  not  built  to  make  cars. 
Primarily  they  are  built  to  make  money.  The  car 
is  simply  a  necessary  by-product  in  this  operation. 
Logically,  then,  the  manufacturer  planning  next 
year's  model  consults  first  with  his  sales  chiefs,  not 
with  his  engineers. 

When  questioned  about  this  attention  to  trick 
mirrors  and  clever  ways  of  raising  the  hood,  the 
manufacturer  promptly  admits  the  accusation — and 
tells  you  the  public  is  responsible.  Furthermore,  he 
is  correct.  The  sales  chief's  reports  show  beyond 
question  that  an  artistically  designed  radiator  grill 
will  sell  more  cars  than  five  hundred  pounds 
lopped  off  the  car's  weight.  The  general  public  has 
always  been  indifferent  to  functional  progress.  Al- 
most every  engineering  advance  offered  the  public 
has  had  to  fight  not  only  indifference,  but  active 
opposition,  before  acceptance. 

What  the  manufacturers  fail  to  point  out  is  that 
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this  public  attention  to  gadgets  is  the  result  of  care- 
fully directed  education.  If  the  manufacturers  spent 
as  much  money  on  advertising  engineering  ad- 
vances in  a  given  year  as  they  ordinarily  spend  on 
'Grace,  beauty-of-line,  luxurious-appointments'  ad- 
vertising, the  trained-seal  public  would  leap  at  the 
new  fish  with  equal  enthusiasm. 

What  engineering  improvements  are  possible? 
A  few  of  them  were  listed  in  the  April,  1946,  issue 
of  Science  Illustrated: 

Power  steering  is  only  a  step  removed 
from  'finger-tip'  gearshifts  and  is  badly 
needed  in  parking.  Positive-drive  differenti- 
als were  used  on  German  military  trucks 
during  the  war  and  cost  only  about  $1  more. 
They  exert  power  through  both  drive 
wheels,  even  though  one  may  lack  traction. 
The  tendency  of  present-day  differentials  to 
spin  one  wheel  under  slippery  conditions 
could  be  remedied  in  large  degree  by 
changing  the  angle  of  the  gears.  Induction- 
hardened  crank-shafts,  salt-cooled  valves, 
and  copper-lead  bearings  make  for  more 
powerful  engines — wirhouf  an  increase  in 
weight.  Well-designed  four-speed  transmis- 
sions would  provide  a  creeper  gear  flow 
low)  for  use  in  emergencies,  a  higher-ratio 
starting  gear  which  would  combat  wheel- 
slipping,  and  a  silent  accelerator  gear  with 
75-mile-per-hour  top  speed  for  safety  through 
acceleration.  Over  all  would  be  a  cruising 
gear  for  economy.  Ideally,  such  a  trans- 
mission would  employ  an  automatic  shift 
downward  from  cruising  so  that  stepping  on 
the  accelerator  would  give  instant  pick-up. 

THE  OLD  REFRAIN 

Yet  in  the  face  of  these  possibilities  the  new-car 
ads  sing  the  old  familiar  melody:  roomier,  more 
streamlined,  better  vision — plus  the  usual  quota  of 
new  plumbing.  From  the  engineering  view-point 
the  new  cars  are  virtually  the  same  as  the  1937 
models. 

The  basic  fault  is  inherent  in  the  competitive  na- 
ture of  the  Price  System:  a  better-engineered  car 
wouldn't  pay.  The  re-tooling  would  cost  money: 
gadgets  are  cheap. 

In  the  automobile  industry,  as  elsewhere,  prog- 
ress comes  in  spite  of  our  private  enterprisers,  not 
because  of  them. 

—Evis  Joberg,  12247-3. 
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'Lets  Get  Back  to  the  Land 


SO  YOU  THINK  YOU'LL  BE  SITTING  PRETTY  ON  YOUR  LITTLE  PLACE  IN 
THE  COUNTRY  I 


IT  IS  amazing  with  what  persistency  our  politi- 
cians, business  men,  economists  and  other  expo- 
nents of  America's  venerable  Price  System  con- 
tinue to  dust  off  that  old  bromide,  'Let's  Get  Back 
To  The  Land.'  Every  penny-ante  politician  offers  it 
as  a  means  of  solving  the  unemployment  problem; 
every  bewhiskered  economist  urges  it  as  a  sure  cure 
for  all  our  economic  ills  and  every  fat-jowled  busi- 
ness man  points  to  it  as  the  American  Way  to  inde- 
pendence. And  if  the  advertising  fraternity  pre- 
sents it  alluringly  enough  the  sucker  public  falls  for 
it  hook,  line  and  sinker  and  starts  looking  for  a 
nice  little  hide-away  where  they  hope  to  live,  snug 
and  comfortable,  until  the  storm  blows  over.  'Yes, 
Sir!'  They  will  tell  you,  'I'm  going  to  get  me  a  lit- 
tle place  in  the  country  where  I  can  raise  things. 
I'll  keep  a  few  chickens,  a  cow  and  a  few  pigs.  I'll 
be  sittin'  pretty!'  Of  course,  how  others  make  out 
is  no  concern  of  these  hopefuls. 

In  his  column  of  March  17,  that  wise  old  dean  of 
American  economists,  Roger  Babson,  sharpened  his 
guill  pen,  gazed  intently  into  his  crystal  ball,  and 
after  laboring  mightily,  came  forth  with  this: 

'Every  large  city  family,  who  can  afford 
it,  should  have  a  small  productive  place 
somewhere  outside  the  city.  Moreover,  un- 
til most  city  families  have  such  refuges, 
strikes  will  continue  to  grow  more  severe. 


Only  when  families  become  independent  of 
city  conveniences  will  the  labor  unions 
come  to  their  senses. 

After  which  the  renowned  soothsayer  went  on  to 
say  that  every  family  should  install  a  home  freezing 
unit  but  that,  just  in  case  the  power  should  be  shut 
off  sometime,  it  would  be  wise  to  put  in  a  good 
stock  of  canned  goods. 

We  are  reminded  of  one  of  Gracie  Allen's  wise- 
cracks: 

'Well,  lots  of  people  are  saying  that  it's 
too  bad  we  softies  of  today  don't  have  the 
hardy  pioneer  spirit  of  our  forefathers.  They 
point  out  that  strikes  and  shortages  wouldn't 
bother  us  a  bit  if  we  pitched  in  and  made 
the  things  that  are  lacking,  with  our  hands. 
I've  seen  them  get  so  excited  about  this  that 
they  loosen  their  collars — made  in  Boston — 
roll  up  the  sleeves  of  their  shirts — made  in 
Chicago — a  n  d  pound  on  their  furniture — 
made  in  Grand  Rapids. 

'I've  tried  this  pioneer  thing  but,  good- 
ness, I  frankly  admit  that  my  efforts  haven't 
turned  o  u  t  so  well.  The  butter  I  tried  to 
churn  was  sort  of  a  cross  between  a  milk- 
shake with  lumps  and  a  polish  for  yellow 
shoes.  And  if  George  only  wore  the  clothes 
I  made  on  a  spinning-wheel  he'd  be  cold 
and  arrested.' 


The  hand  tools  or  toy-sized  ma- 
chines needed  to  operate  a  small 
acreage  can  never  compete  with  the 
large  scale  power  machines  now 
available  to  the  big  farmer. — Photo 
by  courtesy  International  Har- 
vester Co. 
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The  empty  driver's  seat  is  symbol- 
ical of  the  present  trends  in  em- 
ployment. This  tractor  equipped 
with  guide  discs  to  keep  it  in  the 
furrow  can  plow  25  acres  in  24 
hours,  without  a  driver.  One  man 
'riding  herd'  on  four  of  them  to 
keep  them  serviced  can  thus  plow 
100  acres  in  24  hours.  Can  you 
match  that  with  a  garden  culti- 
vator?— Wide  World  Photo. 


Let's  quit  kidding  ourselves  and  face  the  fact 
mat  the  day  has  gone  when  we  could  be  independ- 
dent  on  any  farm,  let  alone  a  two  or  three  acre 
'place  in  the  country'  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Babson 
and  well-meaning  but  uninformed  politicians  and 
business  men  whose  sole  anxiety  is  to  get  the  un- 
employed out  of  their  hair.  Times  have  changed 
since  grandpaw  was  a  boy  and  the  conditions 
which  enabled  him  to  live  well  on  a  farm  have 
likewise  changed. 

HE'S  'OFF  THE  BEAM' 

In  the  December  22  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  appeared  two  very  contradictory  articles 
on  the  same  subject — farming.  In  the  first,  'Sweet 
Land  of  Liberty'  by  Hal  Borland,  the  author  goes 
into  raptures  over  the  simplicity,  the  earthiness  and 
honesty  of  these  sons  of  toil,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
life  they  lead.  He  points  out  that  this  is  the  Heart 
of  America  and  the  Pulse;  that  all  the  hysteria,  the 
fear,  the  worry  and  uncertainty  to  be  found  in  the 
cities  are  just  on  the  surface  and  have  no  real 
meaning.  He  claims  that  here,  on  the  farm,  is  the 
REAL  America;  the  other  is  just  phoney.  Maybe 
he's  right.  We're  not  arguing  about  it;  but  when 
he  intimates  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  those 
who  want  either  to  get  back  to  or  get  into  this  kind 
of  life;  that  there  is  plenty  of  undeveloped  land  in 
America;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  mature 
economy  in  America;  then  Technocracy  points  out 
that  in  this  Mr.  Borland  is  'off  the  beam.' 

In  the  other  article,  by  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  titled  'Is  the  Farmer  Heading 
For  Trouble  Again?'  we  find  a  somewhat  different 
viewpoint.  While  Mr.  Anderson  doesn't  suggest 
that  it  is  too  bad  about  the  poor  farmer,  he  intimates 
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that  opportunities  are  not  what  they  seem  in  this 
industry,  and  as  to  undeveloped  lands  he  makes 
the  flat  statement  that  we  don't  have  much  new 
land  for  development. 

Now  the  question  of  whether  we  do  or  do  not 
have  new  land  for  development  is  entirely  beside 
the  point.  The  question  is,  if  we  did  develop  new 
land  and  put  more  people  back  on  farms,  would 
they  be  able  to  make  a  living  and  would  they  be 
independent?  In  short,  would  such  a  procedure 
solve  the  unemployment  problem  which  it  is  hoped 
it  would  solve? 

Like  other  industry  in  America,  farming  has  ex- 
perienced the  same  general  trends.  Farms  have 
become  mechanized!  Production  per  man-hour  has 
increased.  We  have  witnessed  the  consolidation  of 
small  farms  into  larger  operating  units  just  as  in 
other  large  industries.  The  farmer  today  is  power- 
minded,  owning  nearly  two  million  tractors  as  com- 
pared with  85,000  in  1918 — and  he  wants  more.  His 
production  per  worker  is  twice  what  it  was  in  1919. 
A  man  applying  for  a  job  on  a  dairy  farm  today  is 
not  likely  to  be  asked  'Can  you  milk  a  cow?'  but 
'Can  you  run  a  milking  machine?  Are  you  a  good 
mechanic?' 

A  DANGEROUS  TREND 

This  trend  is  continuing.  Production  of  farm  ma- 
chinery last  November  amounted  to  $55,000,000,  the 
highest  level  since  the  end  of  the  war,  and  Roy  C. 
Ingersoll,  president  of  the  Ingersoll  Steel  Division  of 
Borg-Warner,  predicted  a  billion  dollar  volume  in 
the  farm  machinery  industry  for  1946. 

While  consolidation  of  farms  into  larger  and 
more  efficiently  operated  units  has  taken  place  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  some  states  are  going  the 
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other  way  and  the  economic  danger  of  this  is 
pointed  out  by  Prof.  B.  H.  Crocheron,  Director  of  Ag- 
ricultural Extension  Service  at  University  of  Califor- 
nia.    Prof.  Crocheron  says: 

The  number  of  Caiifornia  farms  has  dou- 
bled in  30  years,  but  most  of  them  are  dan- 
gerously small  for  maintaining  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living.  Cultivated  acreage 
increased  only  5  percent  while  the  number 
of  farms  jumped  from  70,000  to  141,577. 
Forty  percent  are  under  20  acres  and  many 
are  under  three  acres. 

Prof.  Crocheron  is  correct.  The  small  farm  can- 
not be  efficiently  operated  to  the  point  where  it  will 
provide  a  good  standard  of  living.  With  a  combi- 
nation of  long  hours  of  hard  work  with  hand  tools 
and  favorable  weather  conditions,  a  small  farm 
might  enable  its  owner  and  his  family  to  eke  out 
a  bare  existence  but  no  more.  Only  the  large, 
highly  mechanized  farms  can  expect  to  make  a 
profit  just  as  large,  highly  mechanized  businesses 
have  the  advantage  over  the  little  one-man  busi- 
ness. While  the  Main  Street  merchant  and  the  cor- 
ner grocer  may  make  ends  meet  and  even,  perhaps, 
have  a  little  left  over,  yet  the  fact  remains  the  cards 
are  stacked  against  them  and  the  percentage  of 
failures  is  large.  During  the  war,  with  greatly  re- 
duced manpower,  our  farms  produced  one-third 
more  food  and  raw  materials.  That  was  at  a  time 
when  vast  guantities  of  food  were  being  shipped 
overseas  to  feed  our  allies  and  to  maintain  our  ar- 
mies. If  we  produce  the  same  amount  now  our 
home  market  will  be  glutted  and  prices  will  col- 
lapse. That  will  happen  with  our  present  farm 
manpower  and  machinery.  What  will  it  be  if  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  war  workers  and  returning 
veterans  try  to  find  economic  security  by  way  of 
this  'Back  To  The  Land'  movement?  An  Associated 
Press  dispatch  of  Jannuary  7  reported: 

Industry  and  business  must  expand  out- 


put two  or  three  times  as  fast  as  Agriculture 
to  solve  the  farm  problem  of  peacetime  ex- 
cess manpower,  Theodore  W.  Schultz,  Pro- 
fessor of  Agricultural  Economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  held,  in  a  study,  'Agri- 
culture in  an  Unstable  Economy,'  prepared 
for  the  Committee  tor  Economic  Develop- 
ment Research  Division.  He  warned  that  a 
'Back  To  The  Farm'  movement  as  an  outlet 
for  unemployment  would  only  aggravate 
the  long-range  problem  of  getting  excess 
workers  off  the  farm. 

Although  farm  manpower  conditions  are 
now  favorable,  Mr.  Schultz  said,  war  de- 
mand had  enlarged  farm  production  capac- 
ity beyond  peacetime  demand,  as  after  the 
first  World  War,  with  the  resultant  threat  of 
another  postwar  collapse  for  Agriculture. 

TAKE  A  GOOD  LOOK 

Let's  examine  this  guestion  of  farm  employment 
a  little  further.  A  few  figures  might  prove  enlight- 
ening and  we'll  try  to  make  them  interesting.  An 
examination  of  the  trends  in  American  Agriculture 
since  1910  shows  some  very  discouraging  facts  to 
the  man  who  wants  to  escape  from  the  city  relief 
lines.  In  1919  approximately  one  out  of  every  three 
men  gainfully  employed  in  the  United  States  was 
working  in  Agriculture.  This  in  itself  was  a  great 
drop  from  the  days  before  the  Civil  War  when  70 
percent  of  the  population  were  farmers.  But  even 
33  percent  engaged  in  farming  made  a  pretty  se- 
cure cushion  against  depression.  It  gave  a  stabil- 
ity to  the  social  mechanism  that  is  unknown  today. 

Machines  replace  men  whether  in  the  factories 
or  in  the  fields.  By  1920,  in  a  scant  10  years  the 
percentage  of  men  employed  in  agriculture  had 
dropped  from  32.5  percent  to  27.2  percent.  Tech- 
nology was  on  the  march.  During  the  prosperous 
'20's  the  exodus  from  the  farms  continued  and  by 
1930  the  percentage  had  dropped  to  22.9.     Under 
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All  of  the  major  crops  can  now  be 
produced  with  large  scale  machin- 
ery designed  for  each  job.  This 
machine  makes  harvesting  corn  a 
one-man  operation,  but  only  a  big 
farm  can  support  such  machinery. 
The  farmer  can  now  get  along 
without  even  his  sons.  What  fu- 
ture is  there  on  the  farm  for  hh 
grandsons  under  Price  System  op- 
eration?— International  Harvester 
Co.  Photos. 
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the  lash  of  necessity  and  stimulated  by  a  rash  of 
new  and  improved  labor  saving  devices  for  the 
farm,  such  as  the  'baby  combine,'  the  percentage 
again  dropped  like  a  tired  lily  to  20  percent.  This 
drop  occurred  in  spite  of  the  very  persistent  'back 
to  the  land'  propaganda  of  the  depression  years; 
but  subsistence  farming  was  no  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem and  so  by  1940,  the  year  before  the  war,  only 
one  out  of  five  was  tilling  the  soil.  Estimates  indi- 
cate that  the  figure  has  now  fallen  to  15  percent, 
with  the  probability  that  it  will  level  off  around  8  or 
9  percent.  Now  figure  out  your  chances  of  success- 
fully scratching  a  living  from  the  soil! 

This  trend  in  American  agricultural  employ- 
ment is  more  than  just  another  proof  of  the  accu- 
racy of  Technocracy's  predictions.  It  is  an  impres- 
sive demonstration  that  this  country  is  no  longer  a 
static,  stable  society.  America  has  become  the 
arena  of  a  great  social  experiment  where  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  a  great  nation  is  utterly 
dependent  on  the  operation  of  the  whole  machinery 
of  society.  In  a  like  manner  we  are  utterly  helpless 
if  that  machinery  breaks  down. 

And  here's  one  more  headache  for  the  returning 
veteran  or  the  worker  laid  off  from  his  job.  The 
post  war  land  boom  which  followed  World  War  I 
and  brought  ruin  to  thousands  of  farmers  is  again 
here.  The  Agricultural  Department  reports  that  land 
prices  already  average  57  percent  higher  than  in 
1939.  If  we  have  a  sharply  increased  demand  for 
farm  lands  the  price  will  go  even  higher,  and  these 
would-be  farmers  will  find  themselves  buying  farms 
at  twice  their  former  value.  Still  think  you  can 
'pay  off?' 

TIRED,  PERIOD 

And  when  all  is  said  and  done,  suppose  you 
have  a  little  farm.  What  then?  Let's  hear  how 
one  'city  feller'  made  out  on  his  Vermont  Farm. 
Here  is  his  report: 

I  am  one  of  those  credulous  citizens  who  be- 
lieve what  they  read,  especially  when  they 
read  that  farming  is  wholesome  outdoor  exer- 
cise and  never-ending  fun.  Mine  is  a  humble 
enterprise  and  I  have  been  at  it  three  years. 
There  are  callouses  now  where  once  blisters 
grew  daily.  Strains  and  sprains  that  made  me 
the  osteopath's  delight  have  now  merged  into  a 
general  dull  ache.  I  have  decided,  after  three 
years,  that  I  am  extremely  tired  of  farming.  I 
am  also  extremely  tired. 
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The  cotton  picker  is  now  going  into  big  scale  pro- 
duction and  operation.  Look  for  a  big  migration 
of     displaced  cotton  workers  as  a  result. 


The  team-drawn  sled,  rocking  over  the  snowy 
wood  road  with  a  load  of  logs  for  the  farm- 
house hearth,  is  an  inspiring  sight  if  you  your- 
self haven't  had  to  fell  the  trees  and  won't  be 
obliged  to  saw  the  logs.  Haymaking  has  merit 
as  a  spectacle,  if  you  sit  in  the  shade  at  the 
edge  of  the  mowing  and  watch  the  jolly  farmer 
at  his  toil. 

You  can't  make  over  a  man  of  50-plus  into 
an  independent  farmer.  I  doubt  whether  you 
could   satisfactorily   so   transform   an   urban- 


New  beet  machinery  will  make  it  unnecessary  to 
import  transient  labor  for  thinning,  topping  and 
loading  sugar  beets.  It  takes  beet  production  out 
of  the  'stoop  labor'  class  and  makes  it,  too,  a  pos- 
sible one-man  operation.  This  beet  digger  and 
loader  tops  the  beets  before  it  digs  them. 
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reared  individual  of  half  my  age.  Successful 
agriculture  presupposes  deftness  with  a  wide 
variety  of  implements,  from  hoe  to  mowing  ma- 
chine. Such  skills  are  the  outcome  of  long 
practice,  begun  in  childhood.  I  don't  believe 
any  adult  can  acguire  them,  or  attain  the  phys- 
ical durability  their  daily  employment  de- 
mands. The  men  who  dreamed  in  their  fox- 
holes and  bunks  of  buying  a  farm  as  a  tran- 
guil  postwar  refuge  are  sure  to  discover  that 
their  new  acreages  are  no  barrier  against  the 
privations  from  which  they  tried  to  escape. 
Technocracy  long  ago  pointed  out  the  futility  of 
individual  operations  in  this  machine  age  wherein 
mass  production  can  be  achieved  only  by  mass  op- 


eration.  Eventually,  as  unemployment  becomes 
more  acute  and  purchasing  power  drops  to  a  mini- 
mum, we  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  Technocracy's 
design  for  technological  operation  of  all  our  indus- 
trial eguipment.  This  means  farming,  too.  A  com- 
plete re-organization  of  our  social  mechanism  is  in- 
dicated if  we  are  to  avoid  the  social  chaos  which 
would  inevitably  follow  the  breakdown  of  our  pres- 
ent Price  System.  That  breakdown  is  drawing 
nearer  every  day,  and  as  an  intelligent  American 
you  will  study  the  scientific  design  of  social  opera- 
tion which  must  be  installed.  Investigate  Technoc- 
racy NOW.  Join  Technocracy  Inc.  and  give  it  your 
active,  dynamic  support. 

— L.  Bounds,  J 1834-1. 


Oregon  Reports  on  Unemployment 


State  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission 
Release,  Oregon,  May  6,  1946. 

ABOUT  18,000  of  Oregon's  unemployed  probably 
will  have  exhausted  their  1946  benefit  rights  by 
the  end  of  May,  according  to  results  of  a  special 
study  just  completed  by  the  Oregon  State  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Commission.  .  .  . 

Out  of  about  58,000  Oregon  residents  who  have 
valid  claims  against  the  unemployment  commission 
this  year,  nearly  half  are  drawing  checks  each 
week.  In  addition  to  the  2,500  who  already  have 
reached  their  maximum  1946  benefits,  at  least 
15,000  will  draw  their  last  check  this  month,  5,000 
in  June,  4,000  in  July  and  probably  5,000  more  by 
the  first  of  October,  the  commission  estimates.  .  .  . 

About  69  percent  of  the  male  claimants  are  past 
45  years  of  age,  while  among  war  workers  the  pro- 
portion runs  still  higher.  Nearly  a  sixth  of  the  men 
have  reached  the  retirement  age  of  65,  declared 
chairman  T.  Morris  Dunne  in  pointing  out  that 
many  of  the  claimants  will  be  forced  to  depend  on 
old-age  security  checks  and  welfare  aid  when  their 
unemployment  insurance  expires. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  1946  the  Oregon  Un- 
employment Compensation  Commission  paid  out 
$14,038,067,  nearly  as  much  as  went  to  the  state's 
unemployed  in  the  previous  6  years.  Total  payments 
since  the  insurance  system  was  started  in  January, 
1938,  passed  the  19-million  mark  only  last  summer. 

Reductions  in  the  weekly  claims  load,  already 
10  to  20  percent  under  early  March  peaks,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  reflected  in  further  decreases  in  May 
payments,  although  a  big  drop  probably  will  not 
come  until  about  15,000  more  claimants  exhaust 
their  benefit  rights  late  in  the  month  and  until  ad- 
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ditional  seasonal  jobs  become  available. 

Of  nearly  72,000  valid  new  claims  filed  with  the 
Oregon  commission  this  year,  payments  were  made 
to  over  58,000  unemployed.  About  35,000  state 
checks  of  from  $10  to  $18  go  out  each  week,  and 
about  12,000  veterans  are  drawing  readjustment  al- 
lowances averaging  nearly  $20. 
*         *         * 

There  used  to  be  a  popular  song  that  went  like 
this: 
Rufus  Rastus  Johnson  Brown 
What  you  gonna  do  when  de  rent  comes  'round? 

What  are  all  these  Oregon  unemployed — and 
similar  percentages  apply  in  every  other  state — go- 
ing to  do  when  their  unemployment  insurance  runs 
out?  Look  for  a  job?  Where?  They  would  do 
much  better  to  join  Technocracy  and  work  for  the 
installation  of  the  Technate,  where  that  69  percent 
over  45  will  receive  full  income  without  working, 
and  a  high  standard  of  living  will  be  insured  to  all; 
where  there  will  be  no  such  word  as  'unemploy- 
ment'— we  will  then  call  it  'leisure.' 

—Bill  Roddy,  R.  D.  12245-1. 

TECHNOCRACY  PAMPHLETS 

Introduction  to  Technocracy  25c 

I  Am  the  Price  System,  and  The  Culture 

of  Abundance  15c 

Man-Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

America — Now  and  Forever 15c 

The  Energy  Certificate 10c 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages 10c 

Total  Conscription,  Your  Questions  Answered...  10c 
Technocracy  in  Plain  Terms 05c 
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WHAT  NEXT! 


WRIST-WATCH   RADIO 

ON  A  TWO-BY-THREE-INCH  STRIP  of  soapstone 
is  printed  a  radio  diagram  in  current-conducting  silver  ink 
(for  wires).  Thimble-sized  tubes  (invented  for  a  wartime 
proximity  fuse),  a  battery,  and  two-inch  speaker  are  added 
— and  a  radio  is  born. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  and  Globe 
Union,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  revealed  it  recently.  Literally  a 
vest-pocket  radio,  it  works  as  well  as  any  small  set,  fore- 
shadows (1)  true  radar  guide-devices  for  the  blind,  (2) 
vastly  improved  ear-aids  for  the  deaf. — Pathfinder. 

PERSONALIZED  RADIO  SERVICE 

ROOM-TRAPPED  RADIOS  promise  to  become  the 
electronic  engineer's  answer  to  complaining  neighbors.  A 
Westinghouse  Electric  researcher  sees  "personalized  radio 
service"  growing  out  of  new  developments  in  radio  fre- 
quencies. His  idea:  Electronic  plates  fastened  to  opposite 
walls  of  a  room  would  enable  listeners  sitting  between  to 
hear  the  radio.  But  the  broadcast  would  not  be  audible 
outside  the  sound  field  between  the  two  plates.  Non- 
radio-fan  members  of  a  family  could  have  peace  and  quiet 
by  staying  away  from  the  listening  area.  Hotels  and  big 
aoartment  houses  would  be  a  good  market  for  such  devices. 

— Wall  Street  Journal. 

RADAR  PHONE:    NO  POLES  AND  NO  WIRES 

A  METHOD  OF  TELEPHONING  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  radar  was  tested  successfully  in  a  series  of  con- 
versations between  the  suburb  of  Montmorency  and  Paris, 
according  to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Its  inventors  say  the  method  will  not  only  do  away 
with  all  poles,  wires  and  underground  cables  for  land  trans- 
mission, but  will  also  supplant  the  wireless  telephone  as 
now  known. 

Transmission  is  produced  by  the  micro- wave  pulses  of 
radar,  and  the  inventors,  who  perfected  the  method  in  secret 
during  the  German  occupation  of  France,  say  their  equip- 
ment is  sufficiently  advanced  to  send  and  receive  messages 
up  to  ISO  miles. 

The  recent  test  was  between  stations  only  six  miles 
apart,  but  listeners,  including  Postmaster  General  Jean  Le 
Torneau,  said  transmission  was  clearer  than  by  ordinary 
telephone. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  set  up  installations  at  increas- 
ingly greater  distances.  One  test  that  is  planned  for  the 
near  future  will  be  between  Corsica  and  southern   France. 

— Science  Digest,  July  1946. 

MOVIES  IN  LIGHTED  THEATER 

IF  JACK  DE  MENT,  a  chemist  of  Portland.  Ore.,  has 
his  way  you  may  soon  be  able  to  wralk  into  a  theater,  sit 
down  without  stumbling  over  people  in  the  dark  and  watch 
movies  in  a  fully  lighted  room.  All  this  is  made  possible 
by  his  new  picture  projector. 

The  machine  uses  invisible  ultra-violet  rays  and  a 
brightly  glowing  fluorescent  screen.  The  screen  emits  its 
own  light  instead  of  reflecting  light  from  the  projector. 
No  light  comes  from  the  screen  when  the  projector  is  in 
operation  so  that  there  is  no  bright  objectionable  cone  of 
visible  rays. — Science  Digest,  July,   1946. 
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LAMINATED  FLOORING 

A  HIGH-GRADE  flooring  material  made  from  cull 
hardwood  has  been  developed  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  to  find  a  profit- 
able outlet  for  the  great  quantities  of  low-grade  mixed 
hardwoods  that  are  found  in  Tennessee  Valley  woodlands. 
The  new  laminated  flooring  material  consists  of  3  plies  of 
wood  assembled,  shied,  and  pressed  together  in  a  continu- 
ous operation.  The  material  is  12  inches  wide  and  has  the 
advantage  that  it  can  be  produced  in  any  floor  length. 

— Business  Week. 

CAR  SHAKER 

THE  CAR  SHAKER  is  a  new  machine  designed  .  .  . 
for  shaking  sticking  coal  out  of  the  cars.  The  machine  is 
placed  on  top  of  a  loaded  car  and  a  button  pressed  to  start 
an  electric  motor.  Seismic  action  causes  all  the  coal  to 
flow  out  of  the  car  in  about  2  minutes  without  even  scratch- 
ing the  paint  from  the  cars.  Only  two  operators  are  re- 
quired.— Iron  and  Steel  Engineer. 

DULL-TOOL  ALARM 

AN  ELECTRONIC  control  device,  responding  to  in- 
creased torque  load  on  the  spindle  of  a  drill,  causes  the 
drill  to  be  withdrawn  automatically  when  the  cutting  edges 
become  dull.  Torque  loads  exceeding  a  predetermined 
amount — usually  between  1  and  10  percent  above  normal — 
start  the  automatic  retractors,  thus  reducing  drill  breakage 
and  speeding  the  drilling  of  deep  holes.  Where  danger 
of  breakage  is  negligible  and  automatic  retraction  unneces- 
sary, the  electronic  control  can  simply  be  connected  to  op- 
erate a  signal  light. — Scientific  American. 

PLASTER  AS  HARD  AS  STONE 

A  TREATMENT  to  produce  from  plasters  such  as 
plaster  of  Paris,  a  completely  new,  unusually  versatile 
product  has  been  announced  by  Engineering  Associates. 

The  product,  which  has  been  given  the  name  "palestic" 
is  harder  than  marble,  has  the  strength  of  stone,  can  be 
produced  in  any  color,  can  be  highly  polished  and  is  low 
in  cost. 

It  is  stated  that  no  greater  skill  is  required  than  is  nec- 
essary to  mix  and  pour  plaster.  The  process  for  making 
"Palestic,"  involves  no  special  equipment  or  facilities. 

It  is  now  being  considered  for  a  number  of  industrial 
products  including  drawing  forms,  patterns,  instrument 
bases,  containers,  clock  and  radio  cabinets  and  display 
racks.  "Palestic"  can  be  securely  adhered  to  other  plastics 
such  as  Lucite  or  Plexiglass,  styrene,  cellulose  acetate,  and 
Bakelite,  as  well  as  to  metals,  wood,  and  glass;  and  can, 
therefore,  be  used  with  these  materials  in  fabrication  of  a 
wide  variety  of  products. 

"Palestic"  is  about  ten  times  more  resistant  than  plas- 
ter. It  can  be  sanded,  sawn,  polished,  and  generally  han- 
dled  like  a  plastic. — Science   Digest,  July,   1946. 


COVER  PICTURE 

Technocracy's  plans  for  a  Continental  Hydrological 
Control  would  largely  eliminate  such  disastrous  flood  con- 
ditions. See  'A  Concept  For  a  Continent,'  THE  NORTH- 
WEST TECHNOCRAT  No.   104. 

— Photo  by  Press  Association  Inc. 
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A  Challenge  - 

TO  AGNES  E.  MEYER 


DEAR  MRS.  MEYER:  Although  it  was  obviously 
written  for  the  feminine  reader,  your  article, 
'A  Challenge  To  American  Women,'  in  the 
May  11  issue  of  Collier's  magazine  interested  me 
greatly.  It  interested  me  because  in  it  you  pointed 
out  a  lot  of  truths — facts,  if  you  will.  (Fact:  The 
close  agreement  of  a  series  of  observations  of  the 
same  phenomena).  It  also  interested  me  because 
you  asked  yourself,  'What's  the  matter  with  us?' 
and  only  partly  answered  your  own  guestion. 

If  you  are  still  puzzled,  Mrs.  Meyer,  perhaps  I  can 
help  you.  You  guoted  a  letter  from  a  G.  I.:  'The 
English  girl  is  direct,  frank,  and  unassuming.  The 
American  girl  puts  on  an  act  and  is  interested  in  a 
man  only  for  what  she  can  get  out  of  him.'  And 
another — 'Here  the  women  trample  one  another  for 
nylons.  Over  there  they  stand  in  line  patiently  for 
a  crust  of  bread.' 

THE  RICHNESS  OF  AMERICA 

Have  you  ever  studied  psychology,  Mrs.  Meyer? 
Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  America  is  a  land  of 
abundance;  that  American  women  know  it  is  a 
land  of  abundance,  and  an  enforced  scarcity  in 
that  land  might  cause  some  of  its  inhabitants  to  re- 
act in  the  manner  the  G.  I.'s  complain  of?  Do  you 
realize  that  England  and  other  European  and  Asi- 
atic countries  are  lands  of  scarcity,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  scarcity  are  normal  to  their  people? 

Suppose  you  look  through  an  American  maga- 
zine— take  the  very  magazine  which  featured  your 
article.  You  will  note  it  is  filled  with  advertisements 
which  proclaim  the  bounty  of  the  land — from  whis- 
keys and  nylons  to  expensive  homes  and  luxurious 
aircraft.  If  you  like  fiction  you  will  read  of  yacht 
clubs  and  Mediterranean  cruises  and  taxicabs;  you 
will  relax  in  an  enchanted  world  of  wealthy  homes, 
fine  cars,  and  movie  stars.  Every  page  will  pound 
home  to  you  the  richness  of  America.  Do  you  still 
wonder  that  American  women  react  strangely  when 
they  are  denied  the  necessities  of  a  decent  living — 
when  they  are  compelled  to  do  without,  or  stand  in 
line  for,  items  which  their  past  and  present  edu- 
cation and  experience  tell  them  should  not  be 
scarce? 
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You  guoted  a  Mississippi  trailer  colony  resident: 
'Those  people  who  live  in  houses  think  trailer  folk 
are  just  vermin.'  You  tell  of  a  New  England  town 
you  called  'Brightville'  closing  its  schoolhouse  doors 
to  wartime  migrants'  children.    You  said. 

This  mufuai  hatred  between  haves  and 
have-nots  proved  to  what  extent  our  social 
structure  has  become  stratitied  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis.  Because  the  comfortable 
middle-income  families  are  numerous,  sta- 
ble and  contented,  mothers  like  those  in 
Brighville  are  inclined  to  think  their  neigh- 
borhood is  all  that  matters.  .  .  .' 

WOMEN  MUST  HAVE  VISION 

You're  an  intelligent  woman,  Mrs.  Meyer,  or  you 
wouldn't  have  written  the  article  we  are  guoting 
from.  Now,  be  frank  as  well  as  intelligent,  and  ask 
yourself  why  conditions  like  the  above  exist.  Ask 
yourself  if  they  wouid  exist  if  the  eguipment,  plants, 
personnel  and  resources  of  this  Continent  were  op- 
erated on  a  scientific  basis.  Ask  yourself  if  there 
would  be  'haves  and  have-nots'  if  the  abundance 
of  which  this  Continent  is  immediately  capable 
were  distributed  egually  to  all  its  citizens.  Then 
note  the  vast  guantities  of  extraneous  energy  and 
constantly  improving  technology  that  are  being  in- 
stalled here,  the  ever-increasing  amounts  of  goods 
and  services  being  produced,  and  the  rapidly  de- 
clining percentages  of  manpower  needed  for  it,  and 
ask  yourself,  'Can  these  goods  and  services  be  dis- 
tributed by  political  and  business  methods,  with  a 
price  tag  on  them?' 

The  more  I  read  of  your  article,  Mrs.  Meyer,  the 
more  interested  I  became.  Unlike  most  writers  for 
Price  System  publications,  you  were  honest  and 
courageous  enough  to  state  some  uncomplimentary 
facts  concerning  our  much  vaunted  system  of  'free 
enterprise.'    I  guote: 

We  women  must  see  with  a  new,  clear 
vision  the  horrible  crimes  being  committed 
against  childhood.  We  must  realize  not 
only  how  unjust,  but  how  absurd  it  is  that 
children  born  in  one  part  of  our  country 
should  receive  every  advantage,  while 
those  born  in  another  section  receive  next 
to  none.  We  must  not  tolerate  slums,  which 
daily  corrupt  the  bodies  and  minds  of  youth, 
simply  because  they  are  the  source  of  large 
monetary  returns.  We  must  no  longer  put 
up  with  state  training  schools  for  boys  and 
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girls  that  are  nothing  but  breeding  grounds 
tor  criminals,  gangsters,  and  sex  perverts. 
In  one  of  them  recently  a  boy  was  beaten  to 
death  by  the  disciplinary  squad.  Many  of 
our  detention  homes  for  young  delinquents 
are  no  less  infamous. 

For  an  all-over  picture  of  child  neglect, 
physical,  mental  and  moral,  American 
women  should  study  the  mounting  lists  of 
adolescent  crimes  from  murder  and  burg- 
lary to  arson  and  rape  contained  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  F.  B.  I.  For  no  less  a  shocking  in- 
sight into  American  family  life,  its  instabil- 
ity and  steady  disintegration,  they  need 
only  consult  a  child  guidance  clinic  in  any 
one  of  our  great  industrial  centers.  There 
they  would  find  that  many  mothers  not  only 
are  indifferent  to  their  children,  but  defin- 
itely wish  to  be  rid  of  them.  One  of  the  sor- 
riest comments  on  our  civilization  is  our  di- 
vorce rate,  which  has  always  risen  with  the 
economic  index. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Meyer,  the  conditions  you  describe  are 
unjust  and  absurd,  and  entirely  unnecessary.  But 
has  President  Truman,  Congress,  labor  unions,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  or  our  re- 
ligious organizations — in  short,  any  supporter  of 
'free  enterprise' — ever  done  anything  about  it  ex- 
cept to  'tsk  tsk'  solemnly,  or  suggest  we  pray  to 
God  to  get  us  out  of  the  senseless  mess  we  have 
gotten  ourselves  into?    I  ask  you! 

You  say,  'Thousands  of  women  are  obliged  to 
work.  .  .  .  For  these  women  the  community  has 
never  done  enough  to  make  life  livable.  It  took 
a  war  to  reveal  their  plight.  They  have  a  right  to 
nurseries  for  the  youngest  children,  and  to  schools 
for  the  older  ones  in  which  the  hours  and  the  pro- 
gram for  care,  feeding  and  health  protection  are 
attuned  to  the  working  day.' 

ADEQUATE  METHODS  ARE  POSSIBLE 

Yes,  Mrs.  Meyer,  you  are  correct  in  that  para- 
graph, too.  But  will  any  political  government  or 
branch,  or  any  private  business,  build  nurseries 
and  assume  the  care  of  children  while  their  parents 
work?  If  any  such  instance  occurs  it  is  remote  and 
unusual,  and  supplies  no  answer  on  the  needed 
scale.  Yet,  this  Continent  has  ample  materials,  fa- 
cilities and  man  (or  woman)  power  to  install  and 
maintain  adeguate  nurseries,  schools,  and  health 
resorts  for  every  child. 
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And  now  that  we  have  mentioned  health,  sup- 
pose we  turn  to  page  90  of  this  same  edition  of 
Collier's  that  contains  your  enlightening  article.  I 
suggest  you  read  the  lead  editorial,  "Our  Health 
And  Our  Hospitals."  It  offers  some  interesting  sta- 
tistics, including  these:  In  the  United  States  alone, 
425,000  yearly  die  of  heart  trouble,  160,000  of  can- 
cer, and  145,000  of  nervous  diseases.  Then  con- 
cerning hospitals,  the  editorial  reveals  that  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States 
— 1200  of  them — have  no  hospital  facilities.  (Gilliam 
county,  Oregon,  from  where  I  am  writing  this,  is 
one  of  them.  Within  the  past  week  two  youngsters 
from  here — one  13  and  one  17 — have  died;  one  of 
cancer).  These  counties  have  a  total  population  of 
around  15  million. 

PSHAW,  MRS.  MEYER ! 

In  one  area  in  Kentucky,  t  h  e  editorial  states, 
11,500  people  are  served  by  one  doctor.  And  yet, 
thousands  of  capable  young  medical  and  dental 
technicians,  who  were  good  enough  to  help  bring 
relief  to  our  young  men  in  the  military  services,  are 
refused  by  the  American  Medical  Association  the 
privilege  of  engaging  in  the  work  for  which  they 
were  trained.  (See  Archie  Sinclair's  article  in  June 
N.  W.  T.)  Why?  Pshaw,  Mrs.  Meyer!  You  know 
that  scarcity  must  be  preserved  to  keep  prices  up, 
including  scarcity  of  good  health.  Too  many  doc- 
tors might  make  for  too  healthy  a  nation,  spoiling 
the  lucrative  incomes  of  thousands  of  paid-up  mem- 
bers of  the  A.  M.  A. 

'Another  voluntary  movement  for  self-help,'  you 
state  in  your  Challenge  To  American  Women, 
'which  has  been  gathering  momentum  in  the 
crowded  slums  of  our  big  industrial  centers,  is 
called  "The  People's  Organizations."  The  mem- 
bers are  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  under  their 
own  elected  leadership  for  greater  economic  secur- 
ity, better  homes,  better  health  and  education  for 
their  children,  and  for  religious  and  racial  tolerance. 
...  In  this  battle  for  social  progress  women  have 
a  special  responsibility,  if  only  because  they  have 
more  leisure.' 

Now,  Mrs.  Meyer,  you  are  an  unusually  intelli- 
gent woman.  (No  boguet  intended.)  You  have  evi- 
dently paid  some  heed  to  the  organizations  you  re- 
fer to.  Now  I  suggest — nay,  I  challenge  you  to  in- 
vestigate Technocracy,  Inc.,  and  the  plan  it  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.    You  will  discover  it  is  the  only  organization 
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extant  with  a  practicable,  workable  plan  for  the 
scientific  and  functional  operation  of  the  resources 
and  equipment  on  the  North  American  Continent, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  therein.  You  will  note 
that  it  has  an  entirely  adequate  plan,  and  the  only- 
possible  plan,  for  the  distribution  amonq  the  people 
of  this  Continent  of  the  abundance  its  functional 
operation  will  produce.  You  will  likewise  observe 
that  if  this  plan  is  not  adopted  soon  the  current 
wave  of  strikes  throuqhout  the  nation,  the  ever- 
climbing  spiral  of  inflationary  prices  and  wages, 
will  grow  with  increasing  rapidity  until  it  becomes 
the  monster  of  revolution,  destruction,  chaos. 

The  sincerity  of  your  interest  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, Mrs.  Meyer;  but  interest  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient. Organization  is  called  for  at  this  critical 
stage — cooperation  with  the  one  Organization  that 
has  a  definite,  dynamic  program  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  avert 
complete  disaster. 

Yours  for  the  New  America  of  abundance 
and  security  for  all. 

Bill  Roddy 

Section  1.  R.D.  12245 
TECHNOCRACY  INC. 
Portland,  Oregon. 


TECHNOCRACY  MAGAZINES 

The  Northwest  Technocrat,  813  Pine  St.,  Seat- 
tle 1,  Wash.  15  cents  a  copy;  $1.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  8  issues. 

The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif.;  15  cents  a  copy;  $1.50 
for  12  issues;  $1.00  for  8  issues. 

Great  Lakes  Technocrat,  306  West  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  25  cents  a  copy;  $2.50  for 
12  issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues  trial  subscrip- 
tion.   In  Canada,  $2.75  for  12  issues. 

Technocratic  America,  R.R.  2,  Box  110,  Fonta- 
na,  Calif.,  mimeo.;  5  cents  a  copy;  50  cents 
for  12  issues. 

Technocracy  Digest,  625  West  Pender  St.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  25  cents  a  copy;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.;  15  cents  a  copy.    No  subscriptions. 


TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By 
politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective  political 
office  or  active  office  in  any  political  party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Government  By  the  People 


WHAT  people?  Why,  business  people,  of 
course!  The  appendix  to  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economics  Committee  Monograph  No.  26  on 
Economic  Power  and  Political  Pressures  lists  383 
Pressure  Groups,  National  Organizations  with  per- 
manent representatives  in  Washington.  There  are 
numerous  organizations  which  do  not  appear  in  this 
list,  and  which  nevertheless  carry  on  intensive  lob- 
bying campaigns.  These  are  the  organizations  that 
tell  the  politicians  what  to  do.  So,  if  you  are  an 
officer  or  stockholder  in  a  business  that  is  repre- 
sented in  Washington  by  one  of  these  pressure 
organizations  and  if  its  pressure  is  strong  enough 
to  counteract  other  group  pressures,  you  can  say 
that  you  are  one  of  the  'of-the-people-by-the-people- 
for-the-people'  people. 

Want  to  do  a  little  governing?  Well,  let's  look 
through  the  list.  Maybe  we  can  find  something  to 
suit  you.  How  would  you  like  to  join  up  with  the 
Association  of  Bank  Note  Companies,  American 
Golf  Association,  or  the  Coal  Exporters  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States?  How  about  joining  the 
Credit  Men's  Association  or  the  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
ciation, American  Bankers  Association  or  the  Inter- 
national Hod  Carriers?  Here's  one  that  sounds 
good — 'Make  Europe  Pay  War  Debts  Committee.' 
Can  you  sing  'Happy  Birthday?'  Join  the  National 
Association  of  Special  Delivery  Messengers.  Are 
you  a  mother  or  a  baby?  Join  the  National  Council 
for  Mothers  and  Babies.  Do  you  go  in  for  stone 
crushing?  Join  the  National  Crushed  Stone  Asso- 
ciation. Oh,  look!  Here's  a  'doosie' — National  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Planning  Association.  Are  you  a 
stickler  for  precedent?  Here's  the  National  Law- 
yers' Guild.  Would  you  like  to  govern  on  horse- 
back? United  States  Cavalry  Association.  Who- 
ever you  are,  wherever  you  are,  there's  a  pressure 
group  ready  for  you.     Sign  up,  get  in  and  'press!' 

Monograph  No.  26  tells  you  how  it's  done.  How 
you  can,  if  you  are  able  to  press  bard  enough,  get 
what  you  want  in  Washington.  You'll  find  that  a 
little  money  is  a  great  help.  The  Association  of 
American  Railroads  has  spent  over  $100,000,000  on 
propaganda  and  lobbying  activities. 

This  TNEC  Monograph  does  make  this  signifi- 
cant observation:     'There  is  another  contestant  in 
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the  struggle  for  power  which  cannot  be  ignored,  al- 
though it  is  customarily  treated  by  the  pressure 
groups  more  as  an  instrument  for  securing  and 
maintaining  their  own  control  than  as  a  rival  in  the 
contest.  This  is  the  general  public.  The  public  is 
an  amorphous  mass,  largely  directionless,*  often 
easily  swayed,  gullible,  and  easily  misled.  Never- 
theless, it  possesses  a  tremendous  potential  strength 
and  an  enormous  determination  when  it  finds  a 
channel  for  its  energies.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
underrate  mass  opinion,  however  futile  it  may  seem 
at  any  particular  moment  to  try  to  goad  it  into  ef- 
fective action  in  its  own  behalf.' 


(*  Largely  directionless?  It  is  completely  direc- 
tionless, save  for  the  design  supplied  by  Tech- 
nocracy.) 

—The  Coefficient,  8342-1. 


FISH    STORY 

ALASKA  SALMON  PACK 

'E.  L.  Bartlett,  Congressional  delegate 
from  Alaska,  said  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion has  set  aside  33  percent  of  the  1946 
Alaskan  salmon  pack  for  Government  use. 
Most  of  it  will  be  sent  to  foreign  countries.' 
— Detroit  Free  Press,  April  27. 

FISH  IN  BALTIC 

'Stockholm — The  newspaper  Dagens  Ny- 
heter  says  Swedish  fishermen  are  throwing 
two-thirds  of  their  catch  back  into  the  Baltic 
Sea  because  of  lack  of  market.  They  can't 
take  the  fish  to  Germany  or  Poland  because 
of  exchange  and  other  regulations.' 

— Detroit  Free  Press,  April  28. 

Have  you  tried  to  buy  a  can  of  salmon  lately? 

The  Price  System  still  catches  a  lot  of  suckers. 

—Section  Coefficient,  R.  D.  8342-1,  Detroit 
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War  and  Peace 

SCOTT  NEARING,  well  known  liberal  writer, 
writing  on  'War  and  Peace/  says:  'War  and 
peace  are  two  parts  of  one  whole,  which 
we  often  call  "western  civilization."  There  are 
times  when  the  western  world  is  at  war;  other 
times  it  is  at  peace.  Actually,  of  course,  peace  has 
never  existed  in  any  realistic  meaning  of  that  word. 
The  central  economic  and  political  fact  has  been  a 
competitive  struggle  for  wealth  and  power  waged 
between  rival  ruling  class  groups.  When  this  strug- 
gle was  waged  with  military  weapons,  it  was  called 
"war."  When  it  was  waged  with  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic weapons,  it  was  called  "peace."  ...  It  is 
folly  or  worse  to  talk  peace  and  at  the  same  time 
to  support  a  social  system  that  produces  war  as 
surely  as  chickweed  produces  chickweed 
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'World  War  II  was  a  hideous  affair.  It  was  sup- 
ported generally  by  the  liberals,  in  the  name  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  It  is  leading  to  a  hideous 
peace.  That  hideous  peace  in  its  turn  will  lead  to 
a  new  and  more  hideous  war.  And  so  the  film  of 
history  will  unroll  its  inexorable  seguence  until 
men  are  exterminated — or  until  they  deliberately 
change  the  social  patern.  .  .  .' 

Up  to  this  point  it  seemed  Mr.  Nearing  was  do- 
ing some  really  constructive  thinking,  but  his  bril- 
liance subsided  with  a  thud  as  he  concluded, 

'.  .  .  by  substituting  generosity  and  gen- 
tleness for  greed  and  violence  in  theii  deal- 
ings with  their  fellow  men.' 

Generosity  and  gentleness  are  relative  and  in- 
tangible; so  likewise  is  greed.  Conditions  which 
breed  one  type  of  behavior  certainly  cannot  be  con- 
trolled or  changed  by  attempting  arbitrarily  to 
adopt  a  type  of  behavior  possible  only  under  en- 
tirely different  conditions.  Greed  and  violence  are 
natural  reactions  to  certain  purely  physical  condi- 
tions which  breed  insecurity  and  fear  of  want.  On 
the  North  American  Continent  it  is  now  possible  to 
establish  social  conditions  which  will  forever  re- 
move want,  fear,  and  insecurity.  When  we  have 
achieved  such  a  new  social  pattern,  then  generosity 
and  gentleness  will  supplant  greed  and  violence  as 
naturally  as  day  follows  night. 

Technocracy's  blueprint  for  the  operation  of  our 
social  mechanism  is  the  only  pattern  that  can  pro- 
duce such  a  result.  — The  Editor. 


COVER  PICTURE 

THE  CONOWINGO  DAM,  located  in  the 
Susguehanna  River  at  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  was 
built  by  the  Susguehanna  Power  Company  in 
1928.  Maximum  height  is  105  ft.  and  the  crest 
length  4,648  feet.  It  contains  644,000  cubic 
yards  of  concrete.  There  are  seven  main 
wheel  units  of  54,000  horsepower  each,  or  a 
total  installed  capacity  of  378,000  horsepower. 
The  ultimate  development  of  the  site  calls  for 
four  additional  units  of  approximately  the 
same  capacity. 

The  cover  pocture  shows  the  dam  with  half 
its  52  spillway  gates  open  during  the  recent 
flood.  It  is  letting  through  450,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  every  second  as  the  Susguehanna 
River  flood  moves  south. 
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THE  ENERGY  CERTIFICATE 

It  /5a  MEDIUM  OF  DISTRIBUTION  It  /S  nOt  A  MEDIUM  OF  EXCHANGE 

A  CONTINENTAL  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  SUBJECT  TO  FLUCTUATION  OF  VALUE' 

A  24  HOUR  INVENTORY  SUBJECT  TO  THEFT  OR  LOSS 

IDENTIFICATION  &  RECORD  OF  HOLDER  SUBJECT  TO  HOARDING  OR  GAMBLE 

GUARANTEE  OF  SECURITY  A  MEANS  TO  WEALTH  OR  PRESTIGE 

A  MEANS  OF  CREATING  DEBT 


CHART  NO.  12:  Previous  charts  have  shown  that  en- 
ergy conversion  is  the  basic  factor  in  all  production.  In 
America  more  than  90  percent  of  the  energy  converted  is 
extraneous  or  non-human  energy.  Energy  is  measurable. 
The  dollar,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  measure  of  value 
— but  in  reality  is  not  a  measure  of  anything, — is  a  vari- 
able, unpredictable  concept.  You  can't  plan  and  build  with 
a  rubber  yardstick.  The  energy  unit  is  unvarying:  you 
can  depend  upon  it.  Designed  direction  of  production  and 
distribution  demands  that  we  adopt  the  energy  unit  as  the 
basis  of  Continental  operation. 

Consumption  must  be  considered  part  of  the  flow-line 
of  production.  It  has  become  the  bottle-neck  in  the  flow- 
lines  of  goods  and  services,  causing  slow-downs  and  shut- 
downs. How  can  this  bottle-neck  be  opened  up  and  kept 
open?  How  can  consumption  be  kept  equal  to  production? 
This  chart  answers  the  questions. 

Technocracy's  Energy  Certificate  provides  the  account- 
ing means — the  measuring  means — whereby  each  individual 
North  American  can  express  his  or  her  individual  prefer- 
ences as  to  what  he  or  she  wants  in  size,  shape,  color,  etc., 
of  the  products  North  America  is  capable  of  producing. 
That  is  its  function — to  record  the  demand  for  goods  and 
services  and  thereby  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  pro- 
duced. Thus  by  applying  one  specific  technological  meas- 
uring device  production  and  consumption  can  be  balanced 
and  the  first  specification  for  social  harmony  is  immedi- 
ately achievable. 

This  completes  our  chart  presentation,  illustrating  a  few 
salient  points  of  Technocracy's  body  of  thought. 

1)  We  have  witnessed  the  sudden  change  from  hand- 


tool,  human-toil  production  to  modern  process  production 
employing  extraneous  energy. 

2)  We  have  experienced  a  sudden  transition  from  scar- 
city to  actual  abundance  and  a  potential  of  far  greater 
abundance.     These  are  modern,  physical  realities. 

3)  We  have  observed  a  conflict  between  these  physical 
realities  and  antiquated  philosophical  concepts  of  politico- 
economic  controls.  The  casualties  of  this  conflict  are  ap- 
palling. Millions  continue  to  suffer  from  unemployment, 
malnutrition,  poverty,  superstition,  crime,  and  preventable 
accidents. 

4)  Social  change  will  come  out  of  this  conflict. 

5)  Social  change  can  bring  scarcity  and  chaos,  or  it  can 
bring  abundance  and  security.     WHICH  depends  on  you! 

Continental  America  is  ripe  for  social  change.  Here  we 
have  a  homogeneous  population.  Here  are  fertile  plains 
and  lofty  mountain  ranges,  mighty  rivers  awaiting  devel- 
opment for, flood  and  erosion  control,  power,  transporta- 
tion, irrigation,  climatic  modification,  and  recreation.  Here 
are  over  half  the  world's  mineral  and  energy  resources. 
Here  is  a  magnificent  technological  productive  mechanism 
and  sufficient  personnel  trained  to  operate  it.  An  abun- 
dant, healthful  life  free  from  toil  is  stretching  out  its  arms 
to  you  Do  you  want  it?  All  that  stands  in  your  way  is 
your  own  inertia  and  your  hide-bound  devotion  to  age-old 
concepts  of  scarcity  and  toil. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  organization  that  is  prepared 
to  direct  social  change  into  safe  channels;  the  only  organi- 
zation with  a  design  for  the  New  America  of  abundance 
and  security. 

JOIN  TECHNOCRACY  NOW  ! 


O 


Values 


BECAUSE  of  long  ages  of  scarcity  production  and  price  distribution, 
our  concepts  of  value  are  deeply  interwoven  into  our  habits  of 

thought.  If  we  trace  our  moral  and  ethical  standards  of  the  past 
and  of  today,  we  shall  find  in  the  majority  of  instances  that  values 
which  we  have  religiously  adhered  to  as  'spiritual  ideals'  are  merely 
the  accumulated  results  of  an  old  condition  of  material  scarcity. 

Inasmuch  as  the  scarcity  economy  of  that  past  was  an  inescapable 
social  mechanism,  it  was  incumbent  upon  all  civilizations  to  adapt  their 
ethical  and  moral  mandates  to  a  relative  conformity.  But  these  social 
molds  are  now  breaking,  and  new  molds,  already  designed,  must  be 
brought  into  use.  If  it  was  'spiritual'  in  the  past  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  a  limited  environment  with  the  purpose  of  eliminating  social  fric- 
tion, it  is  'spiritual'  now  to  readapt  our  practices  (moral,  ethical,  and 
social)  to  the  conformations  of  a  new  economic  environment  of  abun- 
dance  

If  we  do  not  assume  the  responsibilities  that  accompany  material 
progress,  which  in  our  civilization  and  time  must,  because  of  our 
unique  technological  progression,  be  extended  to  equal  distribution  to 
all  of  goods,  social  opportunities,  and  services,  not  only  will  we  decline 
to  impoverished  material  standards,  but  we  will  descend  to  the  spirit- 
ual darkness  which  accompanies  mass  thought  and  volition  in  nations 
laboring  under  the  exigencies  of  inescapable  economic  scarcity. 

— Blanche  Greenhough  in  Our  Vanishing  Values 
TECHNOCRACY  A-6,  March  1936. 
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WHY  NOT  USE 


... 


What  Do  YOU  Care  ? 

As  long  as  you  insist  on  retaining  the  Price  System  you  cannot 
legitimately  object  to  such  conditions  as  these,  since  they  are 
the  logical  result  oi  Price  System  operation. 


HUNGRY  TO   GET   SOME 
SURPLUS  POTATOES 

BELATEDLY,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  more  businesslike  to 
dispose  of  surplus  potatoes  to  hungry 
humans  than  to  permit  them  to  rot. 

Thousands  of  bushels  of  "s  pud  s" 
were  purchased  by  the  Department  to 
prevent  farmers'  prices  from  breaking. 
Some  of  the  potatoes  were  sold  at  bar- 
gain prices  to  distilleries,  to  be  con- 
verted into  alcohol.  The  larger  part 
remains  in  the  fields,  stacked  in  piles 
that  cover  over  a  city  block. 

Now  t  h  e  Department  says  it  will 
"entertain"  offers  from  exporters  who 
will  agree  to  ship  the  potatoes  to  Eu- 
rope and  South  America,  where  food 
supplies  are   short. 

A  condition  in  contracts  with  ex- 
porters whose  bids  are  accepted  will 
be  that  the  potatoes  must  not  be  sold 
again  in  the  United  States. 

— Labor,  Nov.  16. 
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COSTS  DEPRIVE  CHILDREN  OF 
NEEDED  FOOD 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  9.— (AP)— 
The  C.  I.  O.  said  tonight  a  survey  of 
workers  in  basic  manufacturing  indus- 
tries shows  that  rising  living  costs  are 
depriving  children  of  "badly  needed 
food." 

"Once  again  economic  status  rather 
than  considerations  of  health  and  so- 
cial welfare  are  determining  the  needs 
of  many  American  children,"  said  Ker- 
mit  Eby,  C.  I.  O.  research  and  educa- 
tion director,  in  an  announcement  of 
the  survey. 

The  survey  said  78  per  cent  of  the 
families  polled  are  buying  less  milk 
(4.1  less  quarts  a  week),  89  per  cent 
less  butter,  72  per  cent  less  eggs,  and 
84  per  cent  less  clothing. 

It  said  60  per  cent  of  the  families 
have  "been  forced  to  dig  into  their 
saving's  in  order  to  meet  the  costs  of 
living."  It  added  that  71  per  cent  of 
the  families  had  $300  or  less  in  savings. 

BEDRIDDEN  WOMAN 

ORDERED  EVICTED 

DENVER,  Nov.  18— (INS)  —  Mrs. 
Hattie  Westover,  82,  bedridden  and 
hopelessly  crippled,  was  ordered  evic- 
ted from  her  Denver  home  today. 

The  Children's  Hospital  Corpora- 
tion, owner  of  the  modest  house  in 
which  the  woman  lives  with  her 
daughter  Grace,  said  it  was  needed 
for  a  staff  physician. 


LEFT: — Have  you  tried  to  buy 
some  nails  lately?  The  govern- 
ment says  these  nails  are  'surplus' 
— 10  000  kegs  of  them  rusting 
away  in  the  open  at  marine  ter- 
minal, Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  'surplus'  tires,  rotting 
on  Okinawa,  are  part  of  the 
$5,000,000,000  worth  of  Pacific 
Island  equipment  recently  handed 
to  China  as  part  payment  of  the 
'Yuan  debt,' — whatever  that  is. 
— Acme  Photos. 

Right:  Pile  of  aluminum  pipe  with 
ends  milled  to  fit  together;  new 
sheet  aluminum  in  the  original 
bale;  castings  made  of  magnesium 
— all  left  over  war  material  dis- 
carded from  the  Boeing  plant  and 
hauled  out  to  enormous  dumps 
piled  alon^  railroad  spurs  appar- 
ently built  for  the  purpose  into  the 
woods  near  Ft.  Lawton. 

— Techphotos  by  Watkins. 


Justice  of  the  Peace  David  Oyler, 
who  set  the  eviction  for  2  p.  m.  tomor- 
row, declared  he  had  no  alternative 
under  Colorado  law,  despite  a  plea 
from  the  elderly  woman's  phy  ician 
that  the  move  would  endanger  the  el- 
derly woman's  life. 

— Seattle   Post- Intelligencer. 

WOOL  SUPPLY  IS  PROBLEM 

LONDON,  Nov.  12.  —  (AP)— A 
thirteen-nation  wool  conference  opened 
here  today  to  try  and  decide,  behind 
closed  doors,  how  to  dispose  of  a  huge 
wartime  accumulation  of  wool  without 
upsetting  the  world  market. 

A  Board  of  Trade  official  said  it 
might  take  "12  or  13  years  to  get  rid 
of  the  surplus  held  by  the  United 
Kingdom-Dominion  wool-disposal  or- 
ganization. 

Other  nations  represented  besides 
the  dominions  are  Belgium,  China,  In- 
dia. Italy,  the  United  States,  and  Uru- 
guay. 

EVICTED  VET'S  CHILD  DIES 
OF  PNEUMONIA 

EUGENE,  Ore.,  Nov.  21.— (UP)— 
S.  L.  Wells,  war  veteran,  was  still 
looking  for  housing  today  after  his  5- 
year-cld  daughter  died  of  pneumonia 
whi'e  his  family  was  living  in  a  Navy 
surplus  tent  to  which  it  had  moved 
after  being  evicted  from  their  home. 

The'  girl,  Delores,  died  at  a  hospital 
after  the  family  of  five  had  moved  in- 
to the  tent.  Mrs.  Wells  also  has  been 
under  a  doctor's  care.  The  Wellses 
have  two  sons,  Gary,  8    and  Dickie,  7. 
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Technocrat 


Let's  Get  Madi 


But  let's  get  mad  enough  to  do  something  about  the  basic  causes  of  the  many 
disgraceful  incidents  that  make  our  blood  boil,  rather  than  merely  waste  en- 
ergy fuming  about  them  in  senseless  anger  at  individuals  or  things. 


ON  A  SATURDAY  afternoon  a  few  weeks 
ago  we  drove  our  Official  Tecnocracy  Car 
into  our  favorite  service  station.  The  pro- 
prietor is  a  friend  of  long  standing  and  while  the 
boys  were  'filling  'er  up'  we  stopped  to  talk.  He 
was  in  a  particularly  bad  frame  of  mind  at  the 
moment  and  opened  up  with  'When  the  devil  are 
you  fellows  going  to  do  something  about  the 
mess  we're  in?'  To  which  we  hastened  to  reply, 
'Well,  Frank,  when  the  devil  are  you  going  to 
get  in  and  help?'  He  didn't  hear  us  but  went  on 
with  his  own  particular  grievance  of  the  moment. 
'Look  at  that,'  he  said,  his  voice  quavering  in  in- 
dignation. We  looked.  It  seemed  to  be  a  pack- 
age of  meat,  probably  around  seven  pounds. 
'Five  dollars  and  ten  cents!'  he  fairly  shouted, 
emphasizing  every  syllable.  We  just  grinned. 
'Getting  pretty  tough,  isn't  it?'  we  remarked  as 
we  paid  for  the  gas.  'Tough!'  he  replied:  'It's 
getting  so  that  even  when  you  can  FIND  stuff 
you  can't  afford  to  PAY  for  it.' 

NOT  MAD  ENOUGH 

Yes,  our  friend  was  quite  indignant  but,  like 
most  Americans,  not  indignant  enough  —  not 
MAD  enough — to  take  any  definite  steps  in  his 
own  behalf  to  correct  the  conditions  that  annoyed 
him.  That's  the  trouble  with  most  of  us — we  get 
indignant  about  a  lot  of  things  and  feel  that 
'something'  ought  to  be  done.  'There  ought  to 
be  a  law.'  But  only  a  very  few  get  so  mad  and 
disgusted  with  the  social  conditions  of  today  that 
they  are  willing  to  find  out  what  causes  them 
and  then  take  steps  to  eliminate  them.  When 
enough  Americans   get  MAD  enough  to   really 


DO  something  then  perhaps  we  can  expect  to 
change  the  conditions  of  which  we  complain;  for 
they  CAN  be  changed.  Technocracy  has  long 
indicated  the  underlying  causes  of  our  social 
problems  and  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be 
successfully  solved — the  elimination  of  our  Price 
System  methods  of  social  operation  and  the  in- 
stitution of  a  technological  form  of  society,  spe- 
cially designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
high-energy  civilization  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  So,  if  getting  mad  will  arouse  us  to 
the  point  of  action,  then— LET'S  GET  MAD! 

FOR  INSTANCE 

Any  time  we  care  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  we 
can  read  something  that  makes  us  mad.  At  least 
we  think  it  does.  At  any  rate  it  certainly  arouses 
a  feeling  of  indignation.    For  instance: 

LOS  ANGELES,  April  23.—(AP)—A 
mother  and  three  of  her  four  children, 
found  living  under  a  bridge  near  Saugas, 
were  under  police  detention  today  after 
she  said  her  husband  deserted  them,  tak- 
ing their  automobile,  all  of  their  money 
and  food  and  one  of  their  youngsters.  The 
mother,  who  had  been  working  as  a  potato 
planter  on  a  nearby  farm  to  earn  enough 
to  provide  for  her  children,  was  arrested 
on  a  vagrancy  charge. 

How  mad  does  that  makes  you  feel?  Well, 
what  we  thought  when  we  read  it  cannot  be 
printed.  Here  we  are,  living  in  the  midst  of  po- 
tential abundance  for  all,  with  every  means  at 
our  command  to  provide  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  this  mother  and  her  children,  regardless 
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of  what  her  husband  does;  but  unable  to  earn 
enough  in  this  Price  System  to  support  herself  and 
her  children,  and  suddenly  finding  herself  destitute, 
she  is  forced  to  live  under  a  bridge.  And  the  only 
solution,  it  seems,  is  to  fhrow  her  in  jail  1 

In  a  Technocratic  society  this  woman  would  have 
her  own  maintenance,  independent  of  her  husband, 
and  so  would  each  of  her  children.  A  comfortable 
home,  luxurious  by  comparison  with  today's  stand- 
ards, would  be  hers  for  as  long  as  she  cared  to  oc- 
cupy it.  And  as  for  planting  potatoes  for  a  bare 
living — well — machines  do  that  kind  of  work — not 
human  beings.  But  are  we  mad  enough  to  demand 
a  change  in  our  social  system  so  that  we  can  have 
that  kind  of  life?  No:  it  is  easier  to  throw  her  in 
jail  and  forget  about  the  matter.  A  visit  to  the 
movies  or  a  day  at  the  races  will  take  our  minds 
off  such  unpleasantness  and  we'll  quickly  forget  all 
about  it. 

That  is,  until  we  open  up  the  newspaper  again 
and  read: 

Home  but  a  tew  days  aitei  34  months  of 
overseas  service,  32  months  of  it  spent  in 
the  jungles  of  New  Guinea  and  Cebu  City, 
Philippine  Islands,  Pfc.  Vincent  G.  Flynn 
soon  will  be  evicted  horn  an  apartment  over 
a  garage  in  Flintridge,  where  he  has  been 
residing  with  his  parents  since  his  return. 
Private  Flynn  is  desperately  seeking  a  place 
for  himself  and  his  parents  to  live.' 

OH,  OH!    THERE  WE  GO  ! 

Why,  those  dirty,  double-crossing  landlords!!  Oh! 
Oh!  There  we  go  getting  mad  again!  Maybe  the 
landlord  needs  the  property  to  live  in  himself.  And 
under  our  system  of  private  ownership  naturally  he 
exercises  prior  rights  over  his  tenants.  The  poor 
service  man  must  shift  for  himself  as  best  he  can. 
But  why,  we  ask  in  our  indignation,  can't  our  serv- 
ice men  find  homes?  Surely  they've  the  right  to 
good  homes  in  which  to  live  and  raise  their  fami- 
lies. Sure  they  have,  but  try  and  get  one.  Re- 
member, homes  today  are  furnished  through  the 
courtesy  of  private  enterprise — if,  as  and  when  a 
substantial  profit  is  forthcoming.  No  profit,  no 
home.  Also,  there  are  other  little  handicaps  in  the 
way  of  mass  housing  for  America's  homeless  he- 
roes. For  instance,  it  is  more  profitable  to  sell 
building  materials  at  a  higher  price  for  use  in  com- 
mercial projects,  or  to  ship  them  abroad.  There 
are  so  many  ways  in  which  the  private  enterpriser 


can  make  a  greater  profit  than  by  selling  for  the 
purpose  of  building  homes.  Sure  makes  you  mad, 
doesn't  it? 

But  do  we  get  mad  enough  to  demand  the  insti- 
tution of  a  social  system  in  which  there  can  be 
plenty  of  homes  without  price  or  profit?  Homes 
much  better  than  anything  we  build  today?  True, 
in  a  Technate  you  would  not  actually  own  your 
own  home  in  the  sense  that  you  may  own  it  today. 
A  new  concept  of  ownership  would  prevail — the 
ownership  of  use.  As  long  as  you  chose  to  oc- 
cupy a  house,  that  house  would  be  yours;  and 
when  you  found  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  move, 
that  house  would  revert  to  the  housing  sequence 
for  someone  else's  use  and  a  new  one  would  be 
provided  for  you  in  the  locality  to  which  you  de- 
sired to  move.  There  would  be  no  rents,  taxes  or 
upkeep  to  bother  with  and  you  couid  never  be  evic- 
ted! 

GI'S  ARE  UP  IN  ARMS 

America's  GI's  are  up  in  arms  over  the  recent 
congressional  action  in  cutting  the  subsistence  al- 
lowance to  the  point  where  their  income  cannot  ex- 
ceed $200  a  month  while  learning  a  trade.  For  a 
veteran,  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter,  to  support 
a  wife  and  family  in  any  degree  of  health  and  com- 
fort on  that  amount  is,  under  present  inflated  prices, 
an  impossibility.  Here  is  what  the  wife  of  one  GI 
has  to  say  about  it. 

We  want  to  be  able  to  live  decently,  pay 
our  bills,  raise  our  children  into  good  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  be  good  Americans  our- 
selves, but  we  feel,  as  many  others  do,  that 
this  reduction  is  unfair.  I'm  mad  because 
we  are  expected  to  pay  for  the  war  our  men 
helped  to  fight  while  other  young  men  who 
stayed  home  pulling  down  wonderful  sala- 
ries, shivering  because  the  draft  board  was 
breathing  down  their  necks,  are  still  Jiving 
in  luxury  with  their  seniority  and  good 
wages. 

So,  Mrs.  GI !  You're  mad  about  it,  are  you?  You 
have  a  right  to  be;  but  are  you  mad  enough  to  do 
something  about  it?  We  are  willing  to  bet  a 
plugged  nickel  that  the  letter  you  wrote  to  the  pa- 
per is  the  only  action  you  intend  to  take.  You  are 
just  like  the  majority  of  Americans — you  beef  about 
the  conditions  under  which  you  are  compelled  to 
live  but  you  will  take  no  steps  whatever  to  change 
those  conditions.     Why  don't  you  get  really  mad 
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— fighting  mad?  Why  don't  you  ask  yourself  the 
question,  'Are  these  conditions  really  necessary?' 
Why  should  wartime  be  the  only  time  during  which 
at  least  most  of  us  can  earn  enough  to  get  by?  Be- 
cause after  all,  Mrs.  GI,  there  is  no  reason  beyond 
your  own  inertia  and  apathy  why  you  and  every 
other  American  cannot  enjoy  a  high  standard  of 
living — much  higher  than  anything  you  have  ever 
dreamed  of.  During  the  war  we  proved  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  America's  productive  ca- 
pacity is  great  enough  to  produce  an  abundance 
far  beyond  our  capacity  to  consume,  but  under  the 
rules  of  our  buy-and-sell  economy  it  cannot  be  dis- 
tributed. To  consume  that  abundance  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  first  to  adopt  a  distributive  system 
designed  to  distribute  an  abundance.  That  design 
is  ready  for  use  any  time  you  and  160  million  other 
North  Americans  get  mad  enough  to  demand  its 
use.  Drop  in  at  a  Technocracy  Section  Headquar- 
ters and  find  out  about  it.  When  you  find  out  what 
is  being  withheld  from  you  perhaps  you  will  get 
mad  enough  to  join  and  help  get  what  your  hus- 
band fought  for — Peace,  Abundance  and  Security. 

ROOKIES  TAKE  A  HAND 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  people  get  so  mad 
about  certain  conditions  that  they  really  do  get 
mad  enough  to  take  some  kind  of  action.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  little  incident  of  the  slot  machine  in 
Central  Falls,  R.  I.  On  the  bulletin  board  at  police 
headquarters  was  a  notice,  yellowed  and  tattered 
with  age,  signed  by  the  Chief  of  Police,  George  E. 
Collette.  The  notice  ordered  police  to  seize  slot  ma- 
chines on  sight  without  warrant.  But  Central  Falls 
was  one  of  those  nice,  cozy  little  places  where  the 
big  shots  are  all  buddies.  Anyway,  the  Chief  of 
police,  the  Mayor  and  the  local  political  boss,  'Un- 
cle Andrew'  Sherry,  worked  hand  in  hand.  Now, 
'Uncle  Andrew,'  behind  a  shoeshine  parlor  'front,' 
operated  a  highly  profitable  collection  of  slot  ma- 
chines. Many  an  idle  hour  was  passed  by  the  more 
youthful  members  of  the  town's  population  in  the 
company  of  these  one-armed  bandits,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  own  pocket  books  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  family  budget.  There  was  no  interference  from 
the  authorities. 

That  is,  there  was  none  until  four  young  rookie 
patrolmen,  veterans  of  overseas  service,  decided 
that  here  was  a  dangerous  condition  which  should 
be  removed.  They  had  frequently  relayed  paren- 
tal complaints  to  the  Chief  without  result,  so,  taking 
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their  jobs  in  their  hands,  they  raided  the  joint, 
seized  the  machines  and  hauled  them  down  to 
headquarters.    Was  Chief  Collette's  face  red! 

Next  day,  the  notice  had  disappeared  from  the 
bulletin  board  and  the  following  day  the  judge 
ruled  the  seizures  were  illegal  because  the  raiders 
had  no  warrants  and  had  not  seen  the  machines  in 
actual  operation.  But  the  four  rookies  were  not  to 
be  so  easily  squelched.  They  told  the  press:  'We 
have  repeatedly  reported  these  complaints  to  the 
chief's  office  but  to  no  avail,  so  we  decided  that  on 
our  own  time  we  would  attempt  to  prevent  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  youth  of  this  city.  If  there  are  any 
operators  of  these  machines  in  the  city,  let  them 
heed  and  be  on  the  lookout.' 

Brave  words,  but  indiscreet.  A  few  days  later, 
the  city  officials  gathered  at  the  mansion  of  Boss 
Sherry.  After  the  meeting.  Mayor  Healey  called 
the  four  zealous  rookies  to  police  headquarters  and 
suspended  them.  Neither  he  nor  Chief  Collette 
would  say  why. 

Then  the  citizens  took  a  hand.  They  got  mad. 
The  American  Legion,  the  VFW,  the  AMVETS  and 
the  Good  Government  Club  pledged  support  to  the 
veterans.  Every  night  the  city  officials  were  hung 
in  effigy.  Fences  were  painted  with  jeering  slo- 
gans. The  fracas  took  on  statewide  proportions 
when  State  Senator  William  B.  Sweeney  consented 
to  act  as  attorney  for  the  four  veterans  and  prompt- 
ly enlisted  the  aid  of  five  other  prominent  lawyers. 
Meanwhile,  in  all  of  Central  Falls  no  slot  machine 
whirred  and  clicked  and  no  bookies  could  be  found. 
Things  were  awfully  quiet. 

JUST  SUPPOSE— 

Now  just  suppose  those  good  citizens  had  got 
mad  enough  to  go  even  further  and  demand  the  in- 
stallation of  a  social  system  which  would  have 
eliminated  the  slot  machine  forever  along  with 
every  other  form  of  gambling — not  just  from  Cen- 
tral Falls,  but  from  the  entire  Continent  of  North 
America.  Of  course  we  are  only  supposing,  be- 
cause they  wouldn't  have  gotten  anywhere.  A  few 
citizens  in  one  town  couldn't  have  done  it.  But  a 
few  such  determined  citizens  in  every  town  in 
America  could  have  done  it — if  they  were  mad 
enough.  If  we  issued  in  place  of  money  non-trans- 
ferable certificates  representing  the  actual  amount 
of  energy  used  in  production,  gambling  would  be 
eliminated  entirely.  The  certificates  being  non- 
transferable each  citizen  would  have  to  use  his 


own.  No  one  could  deprive  you  of  your  share  of 
the  continental  production  and  neither  could  you 
give  it  away  of  your  own  free  will  because  no  one 
v/ould  accept  it.  In  any  economy  of  abundance,  in 
which  all  would  have  more  than  he  or  she  could 
use,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  anyone  to  take 
still  more. 

We  could  go  on  and  name  any  number  of  con- 
ditions and  situations  which  fairly  make  our  blood 
boil  when  we  read  of  them.  For  example,  the  con- 
ditions in  our  insane  asylums,  as  revealed  by  Life 
Magazine  a  few  weeks  ago;  the  conditions  in  coal 
mining  regions  vividly  portrayed  by  three  leading 
Washington,  D.  C,  newspapers  during  the  recent 
coal  strike;  the  innumerable  stories  of  babies  aban- 
doned because  their  parents  are  unable  to  care  for 


them;  of  food  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  world  fam- 
ine; of  our  veterans  sleeping  on  park  benches  be- 
cause there  are  no  homes  for  them;  of  war  profit 
scandals  in  high  places,  and  countless  other  in- 
stances. Do  we  get  mad?  No,  not  really.  Just  in- 
dignant. Perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  you, 
personally,  will  be  affected  along  with  millions  of 
others.  Then  you'll  get  mad — mad  enough  to  de- 
mand a  clean  sweep  of  the  social  system  which 
makes  these  conditions  possible  and  profitable — 
which,  in  fact,  creates  them — mad  enough  to  de- 
mand the  installation  of  a  scientific  design  of  social 
operation  which  will  forever  make  such  conditions 
impossible.  Come  on,  Americans.  LET'S  GET 
MAD!! 

—Leslie  Bounds,,  11834-1. 


BRICKLAYERS  - 

Take  Note 

ANOTHER  ancient  trade  is  about  to  succumb  to 
modern  technology,  if  late  indications  are  ful- 
filled. A  new  machine  designed  by  Elbert  L.  Har- 
ney, of  Chicago,  is  said  to  be  capable  of  laying 
100,000  bricks  a  day.  The  machine  delivers  mortar 
through  a  pressure  system,  and  then  arranges  and 
sets  the  bricks  by  means  of  an  extension  boom. 

100,000  bricks  a  day  seemed  like  such  a  fantas- 
tic figure  that  we  decided  to  do  a  little  investigating 
and  find  out  how  many  bricks  a  man  could  lay  by 
hand  in  a  day.  A  foreman  working  on  the  new 
Ford  parts  plant  now  being  erected  in  Seattle  told 
us  it  would  take  a  very  good  man  to  lay  400  bricks 
in  8  hours.  As  the  accompanying  pictures  show, 
the  preliminary  work  of  setting  up  the  necessary 
intricate  scaffolding,  from  which  the  work  is  done, 
must  be  a  time-consuming  proposition  in  itself.  And 
a  helper  is  needed  every  so  often  along  the  wall  to 
deliver  the  bricks  to  the  bricklayers  by  means  of  a 
rope  and  pulley  with  a  sling  to  hold  about  six 
bricks. 


RIGHT:  Bricklayers  working  on  the  new  Ford  parts 
plant,  Seattle.  For  the  old  hand-setting  process  the  scaf- 
folding is  necessary  and  the  bricks  are  hauled  up  a  few  at 
a  time  with  a  rope  and  pulley. — Techphoto. 


Science  Digest,  November,  states  that  two  hun- 
dred bricklayers  working  for  eight  hours  would  just 
about  equal  the  output  of  this  new  machine.  Ten 
men  are  all  that  are  needed  to  operate  it,  including 
an  operator,  a  mason,  eight  laborers  and  helpers. 

Naturally  such  a  scale  of  operation  could  be 
maintained  only  on  long  heavy  walls,  and  it  may 
be  some  time  before  the  machine  is  made  adapta- 
ble for  smaller  jobs,  especially  since  the  bricklay- 
ers' union  is  hardly  likely  to  endorse  it  too  strongly. 
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THERE  was  a  time  in  American  history,  and  still 
is  in  local  areas,  when  one  of  the  principal 
popular  pastimes  was  arguing  about  the  Bible. 
These  discussions  were  of  the  nature  of  a  game  in 
which  one  contestant  stated  some  proposition  and 
then  guoted  the  appropriate  Scripture  to  prove  it. 
The  other  contestant  dissented  strongly  from  the 
proposition  as  stated,  and  proceeded  to  disprove  it 
by  guoting  some  other  equally  authoritative  but 
completely  contradictory  Scripture.  The  fundamen- 
tal premise  upon  which  the  validity  of  this  game 
depended,  and  which  was  accepted  implicitly  by 
all  parties  to  the  discussion,  was  that  all  portions 
of  the  Bible  were  strictly  and  literally  correct  and 
not  to  be  questioned. 

This  'literal  infallibility'  clause  led  to  so  many 
absuridities  and  contradictions  to  everyday  physi- 
cal fact,  that  there  arose  a  reform  school  composed 
of  those  who  insisted  that  the  game  could  be  played 
with  much  more  subtlety  and  sophistication  if  the 
'literal  infallibility'  clause  were  removed  from  the 
basic  premise  and  a  new  clause  adopted  stating 
that  it  was  the  'spirit'  rather  than  the  'letter'  of  the 
Scriptures  which  was  infallible. 

A  MORE  FLEXIBLE  GAME 

The  game  as  played  with  this  latter  variation 
was  infinitely  more  flexible  and  varied  than  its  pre- 
decessor, for  it  then  permitted  each  contestant  to 
decide  for  himself  just  what  the  'spirit'  in  the  case 
might  be.  If  anyone  questioned  or  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  fundamental  premise,  in  either  its  primitive 
or  its  revised  form,  upon  which  the  validity  of  the 
game  depended,  the  game  then  was  seen  to  be 
merely  a  childish  and  relatively  harmless  pastime, 
having  no  more  significance  than  any  other  equally 
childish  pastime. 

Gradually  it  became  customary  for  the  better  in- 
formed to  refuse  to  accept  the  basic  premise  of  the 
Scripture-quoting  game,  and  to  look  with  some  dis- 
dain upon  those  who  still  insisted  upon  playing  it. 
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The  result  was  that  the  game  gradually  lost  pres- 
tige and  passed  out  of  vogue. 

Recently,  however,  it  has  been  succeeded  by  an 
exactly  analogous  game  played  by  the  same  rules 
except  that  the  Constitution  has  been  substituted  for 
the  Bible,  and  the  argument  centers  around  whether 
or  not  any  Federal  activity  is  in  accordance  with  or 
contrary  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Bible,  the  basic  premise  upon  which  the 
validity  of  the  whole  discussion  rests  is  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Constitution  for  meeting  any  conceiv- 
able social  needs  that  may  arise  in  the  United  States 
at  any  time  in  the  indefinite  future.  But  since,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Bible,  a  'literal  infallibility' 
clause  leads  to  too  many  obvious  and  immediate 
contradictions,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  or- 
der not  to  have  the  game  disrupted  prematurely,  to 
substitute  the  'spirit'  for  the  'letter'  in  the  basic 
premise.  With  this  substitution  the  fundamental 
premise  now  reads:  It  is  entirely  within  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  whatever  action  it  may 
deem  necessary  to  meet  any  present  or  future  so- 
cial emergency  that  may  arise  in  the  United  States. 

Granting  this  premise,  the  game  then  consists  of 
someone's  saying  that  some  action  or  other  is  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  the  'spirit'  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  then  invoking  this  'spirit'  along  with 
some  of  the  spirits  of  the  founding  fathers  to  prove 
the  point.  The  opposition  then  makes  its  rejoinder 
by  calling  upon  its  particular  set  of  pet  'spirits'  to 
prove  the  converse  to  be  true,  and  so  on  ad 
nauseum. 

BIG  LEAGUE  CONSTITUTION  QUOTERS 

As  compared  with  the  game  of  Constitution  Quot- 
ing, the  game  of  Bible  Quoting  was  relatively  prim- 
itive and  naive,  for  the  latter  persisted  largely  as  a 
pure  sport  for  sport's  sake,  in  that  none  of  the  play- 
ers were  pecuniarily  rewarded  for  their  efforts.  Just 
as  in  other  sports  where  it  has  long  since  been 


learned  that,  properly  managed,  baseball,  football, 
wrestling,  and  fist-fighting  may  be  made  highly 
remunerative  regardless  of  who  wins  or  loses  the 
bout,  the  game  of  Constitution  Quoting  has  long 
since  left  the  sand-lots  and  entered  the  big  league 
stage  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  remunerative 
of  our  national  spectacles — the  Big  League  teams 
being  composed  of  the  most  facile  Constitution 
quoters  that  can  be  found,  with  a  constant  stream 
of  new  recruits  coming  up  from  the  sand-lot  teams 
throughout  the  land.  Also,  as  with  baseball  or 
prize  fighting,  it  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indif- 
ference to  the  contestants  themselves  who  wins  or 
loses,  since  both  the  winning  and  the  losing  teams 
are  rewarded  handsomely  provided  only  that  the 
game  itself  goes  on. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bible,  the  game  of  Con- 
stitution Quoting  depends  for  its  validity  upon 
neither  side's,  and  least  of  all  the  paying  customer's, 
ever  questioning  the  fundamental  premise.  For 
what  would  happen  to  such  a  game  should  the 
question  be  asked,  'What  can  any  document  drawn 
up  by  a  group  of  relatively  ignorant  politicians, 
farmers,  soldiers,  petty  shop-keepers,  and  usurers, 
representing  thirteen  small  colonies  of  villages  and 
farms  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  have  to  do  with  the 
problems  of  operation  of  a  social  complex  extend- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  a 
population  of  150  million  people  depending  upon 
the  unceasing  operation  of  over  one  billion  horse 
power  of  prime  movers  for  the  production  of  their 
daily  bread?'  And  yet  the  only  question  particu- 
larly pertinent  at  the  moment  is  this. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  directs  his  attention 
away  from  t  h  e  national  pastime  of  Constitution 
Quoting  and  considers  the  social  problems  them- 


AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME  our  technology 
has  outgrown  our  social  system;  the  great 
forces  of  the  power  age  are  straining  with- 
in the  confines  of  institutions  that  were 
fashioned  in  stage  coach  days.  The  great 
wars  of  the  20th  century  are  expressions 
of  this  cultural  conflict,  and  are  chiefly 
significant  for  one  reason;  they  are  the 
means  by  which  an  old  order  is  to  be 
scrapped  and  a  new  one  brought  into 
being. 

— Prof.  Leslie  A.  Whife,  Anfhropoiogisf. 


selves,  he  finds  them  to  be,  though  somewhat  com 
plex  in  detail,  quite  fundamentally  simple  as  a 
whole.       The  problem  is  essentially  one  of  the  de- 
sign and  operation  of  a  mechanism. 

It  is,  accordingly,  not  amiss  to  pause  and  con- 
sider the  fundamentals  of  the  design  in  any  mech- 
anism. Suppose  for  example  that  one  is  designing 
a  vacuum  tube  amplifier.  The  first  question  that  is 
asked  is  what  is  it  expected  to  do  when  it  is  fin- 
ished? Over  what  range  of  frequencies  is  it  to  am- 
plify, how  many  decibels  gain  is  it  to  have,  and 
what  is  to  be  its  noise  level?  A  next  question  fol- 
lows, and  that  is,  what  are  the  elements  of  design 
that  will  satisfy  the  above  performance  specifica- 
tions?   And  last,  what  are  the  available  materials? 

With  these  questions  asked  and  answered,  the 
designer  is  now  ready  to  proceed  with  the  individ- 
ual details,  each  of  which  must  satisfy  the  rigid 
conditions  that  (1)  the  material  to  be  used  must  be 
available,  and  (2)  the  final  performance  specifica- 
tions must  be  satisfied. 

DETERMINING  THE  'MUSTS' 

In  an  exactly  similar  manner  one  may  approach 
the  social  mechanism  and  ask  what  it  is  we  wish  it 
to  do.  What  shall  we  specify  as  the  operating 
characteristics  we  wish  to  be  met?  Only  a  few  will 
suffice  as  examples.  Suppose  we  drop  all  the 
moralistic  cant  about  social  justice  and  specify  in- 
stead that  we  wish  the  social  mechanism  to  so  per- 
form as  to  maintain  the  highest  standard  of  public 
health  obtainable  in  the  light  of  modern  medical 
science.  Suppose  we  specify  further  that  we  want 
the  social  mechanism  to  produce  the  highest  per 
capita  physical  standard  of  living  at  the  least  un- 
necessary expenditure  of  human  labor,  and  with  a 
minimum  wastage  (or  the  highest  efficiency  of  con- 
version) of  non-replaceable  natural  resources. 

From  such  performance  specifications  as  these, 
and  with  an  inventory  of  available  resources,  equip- 
ment, and  man-power,  the  designer  then  proceeds 
to  determine  what  the  details  of  the  design  must  be 
if  the  specified  performance  is  to  be  obtained. 

If,  for  instance,  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
public  health  is  to  be  obtained,  adequate  medical 
and  hospital  facilities  must  be  available  to  every 
member  of  the  population.  Since  public  health  is  a 
function  of  nutrition,  of  the  hours  and  conditions  of 
work,  and  of  one's  habitation  and  facilities  for  lei- 
sure and  recreation,  it  follows  that  in  order  for  the 
standard  of  public  health  to  attain  a  maximum,  the 
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food  of  every  member  of  the  population  must  be 
the  best,  the  living  conditions  must  be  sanitary,  the 
hours  of  labor  must  be  short  enough,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  work  such  that  physiological  injury  will 
not  result.  Furthermore,  adequate  recreation  facili- 
ties for  the  whole  population  must  be  available. 

If  the  highest  physical  standard  of  living  is  to  be 
obtained  with  the  least  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
human  effort  and  a  minimum  wastage  of  non- 
replaceable  natural  resources,  it  follows  that  indus- 
trial production  must  be  set  and  maintained  at  an 
arbitrary  high  level,  that  the  most  automatic  pro- 
cesses must  be  used,  and  that  all  processes  must 
operate  at  the  highest  thermodynamic  efficiency 
obtainable.  It  also  follows  that  the  products  of  such 
industrial  activity  must  be  distributed  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  society  individually,  irrespective  of 
whether  he  happens  to  work  or  not. 

Further  requirements  following  from  these  per- 
formance specifications  are  that  the  tempo  and 
magnitude  of  our  industrial  operations  must  be  in- 
creased, not  decreased,  and  that  such  increase 
carry  with  it  the  necessity  of  synchronization  and 
coordination  of  all  the  parts  of  the  social  mechan- 
ism if  the  whole  is  to  be  maintained  in  a  state  of 
smooth  and  orderly  operation,  rather  than  one  char- 
acterized by  violent  oscillations.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  entire  social  mechanism  must  be 
manned,  not  by  numerous  petty  rival  organizations 
each  striving  to  survive  at  the  expense  of  the  rest, 
but  rather  by  a  single  coordinated  organization  built 
along  the  lines  of  the  functions  that  must  be  per- 
formed. 

MORE  RATHER  THAN  LESS 

It  also  follows — since  human  labor  is,  under  such 
circumstances,  a  diminishing  quantity  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  increasing  production,  and  since  con- 
tinued smooth  operation  can  only  be  maintained 
provided  the  products  are  distributed  for  consump- 
tion at  the  rate  they  are  produced — that  a  mechan- 
ism of  distribution  in  no  way  dependent  upon  hu- 
man hours  of  labor  must  be  instituted.  More  pro- 
duction, rather  than  less,  plenty  rather  than  scar- 
city, must  be  the  fundamental  theme. 

Since  a  high-energy  social  mechanism  necessar- 
ily involves  a  specification  of  function,  and  since 
the  requirements  in  each  particular  function  are  of 
necessity  known  to  at  most  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  population,  it  follows  that  all  theories  of 
democracy  are  inadequate  and  obsolete  for  the  con- 


THAT  SHOULD  MAKE  US,  as  Amer- 
icans, do  a  little  thinking.  We  should 
start  thinking  not  of  individuals,  weak  or 
strong,  hut  of  the  system  of  government 
under  which  we  live.  It  is  a  government 
of  divided  powers  which  was  designed  to 
hold  together  a  loose  federation  of  agri- 
cultural states,  with  a  minimum  of  power 
reserved  for  the  central  authority.  It  was 
designed  for  an  age  in  which  the  chief 
operating  instruments  were  the  human 
back,  the  horse,  and  the  wheel. 

— Marquis  Childs  in  Seattle  Star. 


trol  and  operation  of  such  a  mechanism.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  no  ship  or  power  house  is  ever 
operated  by  democratic  procedure. 

Since,  likewise,  all  money  in  whatever  form  is  a 
common  denominator  of  vaiue,  and  since  value  re- 
quires scarcity  (all  values  go  to  pieces  in  the  pres- 
ence of  plenty — h  e  n  c  e  the  hog-killing  and  crop- 
reducing  programs  of  the  Government)  it  follows  that 
all  systems  of  money  as  a  mechanism  of  distribu- 
tion break  down  completely  or  become  useless  in 
the  presence  of  abundance.  Hence,  if  abundance 
is  to  be  the  end-product  of  our  social  operation  as 
specified  in  our  design  criterion,  it  follows  that  a 
non-monetary  mechanism  of  distribution  must  be 
provided  which  will  distribute  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices at  a  rate  essentially  equal  to  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction, and  quite  independently  of  any  value  cri- 
teria of  the  services  rendered  by  each  individual. 

But,  with  a  non-political,  non-democratic  social 
structure  such  as  is  required  if  the  social  mechan- 
ism is  even  to  approach  the  operating  standards  we 
have  specified,  and  with  a  non-monetary  mechan- 
ism of  distribution,  not  only  would  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, along  with  the  thousands  of  state,  county 
and  local  political  governments,  no  longer  exist,  but 
neither  would  those  purely  pecuniary  activities  (as 
distinguished  from  industrial  activities)  known  as 
business,  banking,  insurance,  trade,  and  commerce, 
together  with  the  principal  services  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, be  found  necessary. 

Not  even  the  wildest  of  the  Constitution  quoters 
would  dare  suggest,  however,  that  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  abolish 
political  government  and  democratic  procedure  in 
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toto,  and  to  dispense  with  that  common  denomi- 
nator of  all  scarcity — money.  One  is,  therefore, 
obliged  to  conclude  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (and,  inci- 
dentally, the  same  is  true  of  the  code  of  ethics  of 
the  American  Medical  Association)  for  there  to  be 
maintained  a  high  standard  of  public  health.  It  is 
unconstitutional  to  do  those  things  necessary  to 
conserve  our  non-replaceable  natural  resources;  it 
is  unconstitutional  to  give  every  man  a  job,  an 
adeguate  house,  and  sufficient  food  and  clothing; 


it  is  unconstitutional  to  give  every  child  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  higher  educational  training  in  accord- 
ance with  his  inherent  ability;  in  short,  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  do  any  of  those  things  necessary  to  oper- 
ate a  social  mechanism  involving  over  one  billion 
horsepower  of  prime  movers  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  result  in  even  a  modicum  of  economic  security 
to  the  citizens  thereof. 

And   still   the   game   of   Constitution   Quoting 
goes  on. 


Fish  Business 

Goes  Technological 

THERE  is  only  one  machine  of  its  kind  in  commer- 
cial operation,  but  that  one  is  so  competent  that 
it  promises  to  revolutionize  an  old  business  because 
it  will  do  the  work  of  fifteen  men  and  do  it  better. 

The  machine  is  a  simple  device  for  skinning  fish 
fillets,  a  job  always  heretofore  done  by  hand  and 
with  a  high  percentage  of  extremely  uncomfortable 
minor  accidents.  'We  did  it  by  hand,'  said  Ingolf 
Wathne,  of  Seattle,  the  inventor.  'And  I  used  to 
come  home  at  night  with  my  hands  hanging  like 
so.'  (Demonstrating  limp-as-a-rag  hands.)  'I  say  to 
myself  there  must  be  an  easier  way.  So  I  figured 
out  this.' 

'This,'  according  to  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 


is  a  machine  which  does  the  world's  first  and  only 
successful  job  of  skinning  a  fish  fillet.  It  takes  the 
skin  off  60  pieces  of  bottom  fish  a  minute.  It  will 
handle  fillets  up  to  12  by  36  inches  and  is  designed 
primarily  to  handle  cod,  haddock,  flounders  and 
pollock.  Only  two  of  the  machines  have  been  made, 
one  of  which  is  now  in  use  in  a  Seattle  fish  house. 
It  has  turned  out  a  million  pounds  of  fillets,  without 
a  breakdown,  says  the  'P.-I.'  The  slit  fish  is  placed 
on  a  conveyor  belt,  skin  side  down,  and  fed  into 
a  rotating  drum.  Its  tail  is  clamped  firmly  and  the 
entire  piece  is  drawn  past  an  oscillating  knife. 

East  Coast  men  have  shown  a  greater  interest  in 
this  machine  than  have  westerners  to  date.  The 
Icelandic  Fish  Industry  Board  sent  a  man  to  Seattle 
recently  to  look  over  the  machine.  He  ordered  one 
and  will  want  46  more  if  it  proves  as  good  as  it 
promises.  L.  R.  Atkinson  of  the  General  Marine 
Works,  Seattle,  manufacturer  of  the  machines,  said 
the  Icelanders  are  going  in  for  completely  modern- 
ized fishing.    Said  he, 

'They'll  be  modern  all  around  in  a  couple 
of  years.     Fish  will  be  unloaded,  washed, 
filleted  and  packed  mechanically.    And  you 
can  see  what  that  will  mean.     Why  right 
now  Iceland  is  shipping  fillets  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  cheaper  than  we  can  get  them  from 
our  own  waters.' 
Thus  technology  takes  one  more  step  in  its  inex- 
orable march  towards  providing  abundance  through 
eliminating  human  toil.     But  it  remains  to  be  seen 
just  how  many  financial  hurdles  will  have  to  be 
overcome  before  full  advantage  is  taken  of  this  new 
development. 

LEFT:    The  Wathne  fish-skinning  machine  is  very 
simple,  but  it  does  work  of  fifteen  men. 
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Social  Apathy 


The  transition  from  the  threatened  chaos  into  a  scientiiic  system  of  production 
and  distribution  based  on  a  balanced  load  can  be  painless — but  only  if  our 
people  cast  off  the  burden  of  social  apathy  and  exert  their  citizenship  can 
they  avoid  disaster. 
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UR  scientists  recently  announced  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  new  radionic  machine  that  can 
think  and  also  remember.  What  a  boon  that 
will  be  to  the  average  citizen!  He  won't  even  have 
to  think  about  whom  or  what  he  votes  for;  he  can 
turn  it  all  over  to  the  machine.  (In  many  offices  it 
is  alleged  that  the  machine  does  the  voter's  think- 
ing for  him  anyway,  so  maybe  this  time  the  scien- 
tists haven't  come  up  with  anything  new.) 

At  this  time  when  our  national  spokesmen  are 
'beating  their  gums'  about  the  vast  superiority  of 
our  type  of  democracy  over  the  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment now  extant,  it  is  embarrassing  to  find  that 
the  voters  are  too  apathetic  to  vote  for  something 
that  is,  they  are  told,  for  their  own  good. 

IT'S  TOO  MUCH  TROUBLE 

At  the  recent  election  citizens  of  Seattle  were 
asked  to  vote  bonds  to  improve  the  local  airport 
and  the  Port  of  Seattle  entry.  Neither  project  car- 
ried. Whether  the  financing  and  operating  of  an 
airport  and  the  port  of  entry  will  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  average  citizen  or  make  his  life  more 
livable  is  a  moot  point.  William  C.  Speidel  Jr., 
writing  in  the  Seattle  Star  just  prior  to  the  election, 
felt  the  failure  of  the  citizens  to  approve  proposals 
concerning  these  ventures  would  be  of  tragic  im- 
port. Most  citizens  who  are  too  apathetic  to  pull 
the  bond  levers  when  voting  for  their  favorite  politi- 
cian agree  with  him;  but  after  all,  how  many  levers 
can  a  man  be  expected  to  pull  in  one  day? 

Theoretically,  the  citizens  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
terested in  saving  money  in  the  operation  of  their 
public  utilities.  The  Port  of  Seattle  has  borrowed 
$2,500,000  from  the  R.  F.  C.  at  4  percent  interest. 
The  Port  could  float  a  loan  issue  at  2  percent  and 
save  the  taxpayers  $750,000  in  interest  rates.  In  or- 
der to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  get  60  percent  of 
the  vote  cast  in  the  last  general  election  to  pull  the 
'Yes'  lever  on  the  voting  machine.  Unfortunately, 
the  voters  were  too  interested  in  voting  for  their  fa- 
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vorite  candidates  and  too  weary  at  the  end  of  this 
strenuous  ordeal  to  pull  the  levers,  and  the  proposal 
failed. 

The  other  proposal  related  to  the  Bow  Lake  Air- 
port on  which  the  Government  has  spent  $4,900,000. 
The  proposal  was  for  the  floating  of  $3,000,000  in 
bonds  to  erect  an  administration  building  to  handle 
the  traffic.  While  the  bonds  would  be  retired 
through  airline  leases,  landing  fees  and  space  ren- 
tal, with  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  again  the  vote 
failed  to  materialize. 

DANGER  IN  EPIDEMIC 

There  might  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  value  of 
the  pier  and  airport  to  the  average  citizen.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  value  of  en- 
larged hospital  facilities,  yet  a  proposal  to  raise 
funds  for  the  enlargement  of  King  County  Hospital 
met  a  like  fate.  This,  despite  much  publicity  regard- 
ing the  lack  of  hospital  beds  in  Seattle.  The  con- 
dition is  such  that  an  epidemic  would  result  to  our 
citizens  in  many  deaths  that  could  have  been 
avoided.  The  hospital,  built  to  accommodate  450 
patients,  now  has  an  average  census  of  518  and 
sometimes  has  as  many  as  650.  Yet  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  in  the  event  of  an  epidemic  or  catastrophe 
there  should  be  at  all  times  a  vacancy  of  15  to  20 
percent  in  hospital  beds. 

Not  so  long  ago  Seattle  had  a  murder  case 
among  juvenile  delinguents  herded  together  in  a 
King  County  jail.  Much  furore  was  aroused  and 
many  citizen  groups  and  all  public  officials  rushed 
into  print  and  made  glowing  promises  of  how  they 
were  going  to  remedy  the  sad  fate  of  misguided  ju- 
nior citizens.  Nothing  much  came  of  it.  New  guar- 
ters  were  furnished,  but  if  anything  constructive 
has  been  done  toward  rehabilitating  the  youthful 
victims  of  the  Price  System  little  has  been  said  in 
the  newspapers.  It  takes  a  murder  to  make  head- 
lines, but  even  that  does  not  arouse  the  citizen  from 
his  apathetic  slumber. 
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The  state  of  apathy  is  not  only  local:  it  is  na- 
tional. After  the  ludicrous  and  sometimes  tragic 
bumbling  of  our  Government  during  the  period  fol- 
lowing V-J  day  it  would  be  assumed  a  democratic 
nation  would  be  aroused  to  express  its  will  at  the 
polls  either  for  or  against  the  political  party  in 
power.  Only  about  half  of  the  registered  voters  (a 
third  of  the  potential  voters)  went  to  the  polls,  so 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  potential  voters  will  direct 
the  destinies  of  the  nation  for  at  least  two  years. 
Yet  Secretary  Byrnes  is  very  much  exercised  over 
the  control  of  Balkan  countries  by  a  minority  of 
their  citizens! 

While  waste  of  natural  resources  has  been  so 
commonplace  as  to  go  virtually  unnoticed,  the  burn- 
ing of  natural  gas  cannot  be  considered  in  that 
category,  for  the  flares  on  the  Texas  plains  can  be 
seen  by  a  goodly  share  of  the  citizens  of  that  state. 

When  waste  is  caused  by  individuals  or  private 
corporations  the  citizens  have  a  complicated  man- 
ner of  redress,  if  any,  and  one  that  reguires  much 
time.  In  the  case  of  gas  the  remedy  is  directly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Harold  Ickes,  writing  in  the  Seattle  Times  in  Oc- 
tober, stated  that  684,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas  are  lost  each  year.  In  Texas  alone  nearly 
a  billion  cubic  feet  are  wasted  every  day.  This  is 
the  eguivalent  of  150,000  barrels  of  oil.  Mr.  Ickes 
stated  that  the  gas  lost  each  year  would  heat  be- 
tween 3,000,000  and  5,000,000  homes. 

One  of  the  well  publicized  ventures  of  the  war 
was  the  building  of  the  Big  Inch  and  the  Little  Big 
Inch  oil  pipe  lines.  By  this  method  the  use  of  vul- 
nerable tankers  was  avoided.  Every  citizen  who 
read  the  papers  knew  about  the  pipe  lines.  The  war 
is  now  over  and  submarines  are  no  longer  a  men- 
ace. It  has  been  decided  that  the  pipe  lines  are 
not  highly  desirable  for  the  transportation  of  oil. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  oil  compa- 
nies have  large  investments  in  tankers  that  would 
be  lost  if  the  pipe  lines  were  used.  Perhaps  the 
objection  is  raised  (behind  closed  doors)  by  the  rail 
lines  that  would  lose  considerable  revenues.  There 
is  some  evidence  of  a  tendency  in  this  direction  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads,  particularly  in  the  demo- 
cratic state  of  Georgia,  when  the  lines  were  pre- 
vented by  the  railroad  lobby  from  crossing  that 
state. 

Due  to  the  apathy  of  the  voters,  their  representa- 
tives in  Washington  are  not  too  zealous  in  their  in- 
terests; otherwise  the  gas  promoters  would  already 
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be  operating,  for  surely  the  use  of  so  valuable  a 
natural  resource  must  be  of  benefit  to  The  People. 
Such  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  The  War  As- 
sets Administration  has  received  bids  for  the  Big 
Inch  lines  in  the  sum  of  80  to  100  million  dollars  or 
more,  but  have  decided  that  the  pipes  must  be  used, 
if  at  all,  for  the  transportation  of  oil.  They  are  very 
logical:  that  is  the  purpose  for  which  the  lines  were 
built. 

Pursuing  this  strange  logic,  the  oil  operators  have 
offered  20  to  30  millions  less,  and  they  propose  that 
the  Government  lend  them  the  money  to  finance 
the  venture — at  a  negligible  rate  of  interest.  The 
gas  interests  have  offered  cash  on  the  line. 

Mr.  Ickes  blames  John  L.  Lewis  for  the  strange 
behavior  of  the  W.  A.  A.  Mr.  Lewis  doesn't  want 
competition  for  coal.  It  is  more  than  possible  that 
the  oil  and  coal  owners  are  somewhat  influential — 
but  Mr.  Ickes  doesn't  hate  them. 

(As  we  go  to  press,  the  decision  on  the  pipe  lines 
is  being  held  up  pending  the  outcome  of  the  trial 
of  John  L.  Lewis.  If  the  situation  becomes  acute 
they  may  yet  be  used  for  gas  to  relieve  the  East  in 
the  coal  emergency. — Ed.) 

The  Truman  investigating  committee  disclosed 
many  startling  manoeuvers  on  the  part  of  individu- 
als and  corporations  during  the  war  whereby  the 
war  was  made  a  means  for  great  profit  and  much 
waste,  to  the  detriment  of  the  war  effort.  Much  of 
these  disclosures  made  the  front  pages.  Some  got 
no  further  than  official  reports.  Public  apathy 
caused  the  citizens  to  say  'Somebody  should  be 
shot'  and  then  to  forget  all  about  it. 

ECONOMIC  CHAOS  HERE 

Today  the  country  is  suffering  economic  chaos. 
The  'sixty  million  persons  employed,'  described  by 
Mr.  Wallace  as  Utopia,  has  come  to  pass.  Yet  high 
prices,  low  real  wages,  producers'  and  distributors' 
strikes  have  resulted  in  shortages  in  nearly  every 
commodity.  The  political  parties  have  demonstrated 
a  complete  futility  in  attempting  to  remedy  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  incoming  political  party  promises  to  balance 
the  budget  and  cut  taxes  20  percent.  Many  of  our 
citizens  are  much  heartened.  They  forget  the  last 
tragic  attempt  at  budget  balancing  back  in  1937 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  decided  the  pump  had  been 
sufficiently  primed  and  should  run  on  its  own 
power.  Government  spending  was  lowered  with  the 
result   that  the  Recession  caused   as  severe   a 
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stoppage  of  the  economic  machine  in  five  months 
as  had  resulted  in  two  years  of  the  early  'thirties 
depression.  Mr.  Byrnes  will  be  very  much  embar- 
rassed in  his  democratic  evangelism  when  the  next 
'Recession'  hits. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  newly  elected  to 
his  great  office,  during  those  magic  first  'hundred 
days,'  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technoc- 
racy Inc.,  said: 

America  has  just  lately  had  a  national 
election,  and  not  a  single  outstanding  figure 
in  politics  or  finance  has  come  forward  with 
any  proposal  that  has  one  iota  of  usefulness 
in  dealing  with  these  conditions  and  these 
problems. 

To  an  outside  observer  America  would 
appear  to  be  a  nation  that  is  rapidly  sinking 
to  a  greater  social  instability  and  whose 
leaders  lack  intelligence  to  offer  us  more 
than  soporifics  and  palliatives. 

SOPORIFICS  AND  PALLIATIVES 

The  soporifics  and  palliatives  were  applied  in 
full  measure.  Yet  after  six  years  of  such  efforts  un- 
employment stood  at  between  nine  and  ten  millions. 
Steadily  the  nation  was  sinking  to  greater  and 
greater  instability.  The  public  debt  had  risen  to  40 
billions  and  conventional  economists,  bankers,  and 
many  politicians  stated  that  if  the  debt  rose  to  60 
billion  dollars  the  nation  would  suffer  an  economic 
collapse. 

Droughts,  war,  The  Four  Horsemen,  temporarily 
saved  the  nation  from  economic  collapse  at  an 
enormous  cost  in  human  suffering.  War  prosperity 
with  its  new  millionaires  and  high  employment  kept 
the  nation  struggling  forward. 

The  government  debt  now  stands  at  262  billions 
— and  the  conventional  economists  speak  strongly 
of  balancing  the  budget  and  reducing  the  public 
debt.  The  citizens  of  our  great  democracy  are  too 
apathetic  to  examine  the  facts  behind  this  brave 
talk.  They  are  being  led  to  their  doom  with  eyes 
fixed  on  a  will-o'-the-wisp  dancing  along  the  high 
ridges,  unmindful  of  the  morass  below. 

Some  facts  that  are  almost  of  common  knowl- 
edge should  arouse  the  public  to  the  danger  directly 
ahead.  Everyone  knows  that  employment  at  not- 
too-low  wages  is  necessary  to  the  functioning  of 
our  present  economic  system. 

Our  enormous  overall  production  during  the  war 
highlighted  the  enormous  production  per  man-hour. 
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Otherwise,  how  could  this  nation  have  removed  15 
million  workers  from  the  factories  and  the  farms 
and  still  have  amazed  the  world  with  its  productive 
capacity? 

During  the  war  the  farms  produced  36  percent 
more  food  than  prior  thereto,  with  2,500,000  fewer 
workers.  Farm  machinery  increased  34  percent. 
Farm  population  has  dropped  from  26  percent  of 
the  whole  in  1920  to  only  15  percent  today,  and  that 
population  hereafter  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  farm  products. 

To  demonstrate  what  this  means  to  the  earning 
of  a  livelihood  on  the  farm,  which  is  of  first  concern 
to  15  percent  of  our  population,  in  Texas  it  is  esti- 
mated that  9  families  are  displaced  by  one  tractor. 
There  are  now  2,000,000  tractors  on  the  farm.  The 
number  displaced  varies  to  the  extent  that  other 
labor  saving  devices  have  hitherto  been  in  opera- 
tion. Yet  even  the  15  percent  have  an  importance 
to  the  national  economy  in  even  smaller  propor- 
tions. 

In  1939,  2,000,000  farm  workers  produced  84  per- 
cent of  the  marketable  crops,  the  middle  2,000,000 
13  percent  and  the  lower  2,000,000  3  percent  In 
1940,  723,000  farms  over  260  acres  produced  40  per- 
cent of  all  crops,  while  the  remaining  373,000  farms 
produced  60  percent.    (United  States  News.) 

The  lower  two-thirds  of  farms  are  obsolete.  The 
perfection  of  corn  harvesters,  sugar  cane,  cotton 
and  beet  harvesters,  together  with  the  mechanical 
equipment  in  virtually  all  branches  of  farm  opera- 
tion, has  made  man  largely  unnecessary  in  pro- 
ducing our  foodstuffs.  Meanwhile  the  government 
has  placed  a  floor  under  nearly  all  farm  products. 
This  in  effect  guarantees  certain  minimum  prices. 
This  guarantee  will  continue  until  two  years  after 
the  formal  declaration  of  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  selling  of  any  amount  of  the  government's 
large  stockpiles  of  corn,  cotton,  wool  and  other  non- 
perishable  commodities  at  this  date  would  ruin  the 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  will  be 
largely  the  only  possible  purchaser  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  bumper  crops  that  are  flowing  from 
the  farms. 

Just  how  do  these  facts  fit  in  with  a  balanced 
budget? 

Banks  now  have  93  xh  percent  of  their  investible 
funds  in  government  bonds  and  have  a  total  liquid- 
ity of  98  percent.  64  percent  of  total  life  insurance 
investments  are  in  government  bonds.  How  long 
will  the  banks  and  insurance  companies  be  able  to 
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buy  government  bonds?  When  they  reach  100  per- 
cent of  their  deposits  they  will  be  compelled  to  stop. 
Will  the  worker  buy  them?  With  present  prices? 
Don't  be  silly. 

Probably  most  of  the  readers  of  this  article  will 
be  too  apathetic  to  take  any  action  in  the  face  of 
these  facts  and  will  continue  to  be  deluded  by  glib 
tongued  politicians;  will  continue  to  believe  that  the 
only  solution  to  their  problem  is  pulling  levers  or 
checking  sguares  on  a  voting  ballot.  If  such  is  the 
case  there  can  be  little  hope  that  the  coming  reces- 
sion will  result  in  anything  other  than  a  catastrophe. 
But  members  are  joining  Technocracy  Inc.  in 
great  numbers  and  if  this  trend  can  continue  and 
grow  during  the  few  months  of  preparation  lying 
ahead  there  is  yet  hope. 

By  remaining  away  from  the  polls  in  large  num- 
bers the  citizens  of  this  nation  have  demonstrated 
that     they  are  aware  of  the  futility  of  political  ac- 


tion; yet  they  have  the  power  to  avoid  disaster. 
The  transition  from  chaos  into  a  scientific  system 
of  production  and  distribution  based  on  a  balanced 
load  can  be  painless — but  only  if  our  people  cast 
off  the  burden  of  apathy  and  exert  their  citizenship. 

Technocracy  Inc.  alone  has  the  blueprint  for  a 
technological  operation  of  a  technological  social  or- 
der. It  is  imperative  that  many  more  people  shall 
be  made  aware  of  Technocracy's  dynamic  program. 
Only  so  can  they  be  aroused  from  their  hopeless 
social  apathy. 

The  situation  is  critical.  A  well  informed  minor- 
ity under  dynamic  direction  is  necessary  to  over- 
come the  mass  inertia.  Technocracy  Inc.  has  the 
information  and  the  blueprint  for  operation.  Join 
Technocracy  Inc.  today!  Tomorrow  may  be  too 
late! 

—Charles  T.  Hickey,  12247-3. 


Technology  Commands 

THE  demands  of  technology  are  exacting.  Tech- 
nology has  marched  across  the  face  of  the 
North  American  Continent  in  defiance  of  traditions, 
superstitions,  and  opinionated  thinking.  In  its  for- 
ward march  it  has  overrun  and  demolished  the 
methods  and  practices  of  thousands  of  years  of  his- 
tory, and  in  each  stage  of  this  progress  it  has  mag- 
nified its  impact,  until  today  technology  stands  on 
the  threshold  of  its  final  ultimatum  to  the  people  of 
North  America. 

Man,  in  his  adaptation  to  this  new  provider  of 
the  means  whereby  he  lives,  has  been  compelled  to 
abandon,  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  technology,  more  and  more  of  his  cherished  but 
outworn  methods  of  producing  a  livelihood.  The 
covered  wagons  of  our  forefathers  rumbled  on  into 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  unknown  frontier. 
There  were  no  exact  roads  to  follow,  no  schedules 
to  meet:  the  only  important  factors  of  time  were 
dawn  and  dusk. 

In  contrast,  the  domination  of  our  lives  by  tech- 
nology in  this  present  generation,  and  particularly 
in  the  last  few  years,  has  resulted  in  nearly  com- 
plete submission  to  its  physical  demands.  In  the 
transportation    s  y  st  e  m    it   tells   us   exactly    when, 
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where,  and  how  to  arrive  at  our  destination.  Simi- 
larly it  dictates  our  methods  of  communication  with 
our  fellow  men.  In  countless  other  ways  it  deter- 
mines the  procedure  of  our  daily  lives. 

The  invading  hordes  of  medieval  times,  as  they 
fought  their  way  through  fertile  fields,  across 
streams  and  country  lanes  to  the  ancient  fortress, 
are  now  legend.  Technology  has  left  behind  the 
litter  and  wreckage  of  the  covered  wagon  and  the 
frontier  town  and  is  now  battering  at  the  fortress  of 
the  Price  System  and  the  North  American  Continent. 
Technology  demands  that,  instead  of  milling  about 
in  the  confusion  and  futility  of  a  decadent  social 
system  in  the  hope  of  salvaging  some  of  its  struc- 
ture, we  surrender  the  Price  System  and  accept  the 
physical  laws  of  Science  as  our  guide  in  the  phys- 
ical operation  of  our  social  mechanism. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  antidote  for  Price  Sys- 
tem incompetence.  Technocracy  stands  out  above 
the  multitude  of  Price  System  panaceas  as  a  bril- 
liant symbol  that  will  guide  North  Americans 
through  to  their  rendezvous  with  destiny.  If  because 
of  ignorance  or  indifference  we  fail  to  achieve  that 
destiny  of  abundance  through  technology,  then  we 
shall  be  swept  into  the  maelstrom  of  chaos  under 
the  banner  of  medieval  fascism;  and  no  political 
King  Canute  can  ever  stem  the  tide.        11549-2 
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Developing  Trends 


V.  D.  FOR  SALE 

DURING  THE  WAR.  ...  By  working  in  cooperation 
with  local  agencies  and  closing  the  brothels  in  715  cities, 
the  Army  reduced  venereal  disease  rates  to  the  lowest  point 
in  American  military  history,  while  there  was  a  similar  de- 
cline in  civilian  rates.  For  the  first  time,  venereal  disease 
was  virtually  under  control. 

But  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  this  situation  has  been 
reversed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  country  faces  an  epi- 
demic of  venereal  disease  as  widespread  and  as  virulent  as 
that  which  followed  World  War  I.  Even  in  New  York, 
where  there  is  proportionately  less  organized  vice  than  in 
any  other  large  American  city,  the  venereal  disease  rates 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1946  increased  29  percent, 
as  compared  to  a  similar  period  in  1945.  A  statement  issued 
recently  by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association 
said:  'In  the  rest  of  New  York  State  a  100  percent  in- 
crease is  indicated  for  1946  over  last  year,  and  New  York 
has  always  been  one  of  the  better  states.  Lesser  but  still 
shocking  rates  are  reported  from  the  Facific  Coast.  The 
curve  is  definitely  up  throughout  the  country.' 

— Collier's  for  Nov.  23. 

PLANNED  SUGAR  SCARCITY  SEEN 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  14.  —  (AP)  —  The  Republican 
congressional  food-study  committee  demanded  today  the 
termination  of  what  it  called  a  "government-planned  sugar 
scarcity.'' 

In  a  statement  issued  by  Chairman  Jenkins,  Republican, 
Ohio,  the  committee  said  the  only  reason  for  the  scarcity 
of  sugar  is  that  "those  in  control  in  our  government 
planned  it  that  way."  The  group  asserted  there  is  a  "der 
liberate  policy  of  exporting  that  sugar." 

The  committee  asserted  that  areas  on  which  the  United 
States  depends  for  supplies  produced  more  sugar  in  1946 
than  in  any  other  recent  year  but  American  consumers  re- 
ceived 500,000  tons  less  than  during  the  same  period  in  1945. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  continued,  refined  sugar 
exports  from  the  United  States  are  twice  as  large  as  last 
year  while  exports  of  American-owned  sugar  from  Cuba 
are  168  per  cent  of  the  1945  level. 

FARM  WASTE  MAKES  SYNTHETIC 
CAR  FUEL 

PEORIA,  111.,  Oct.  31.— (AP)— Production  of  synthetic 
liquid  motor  fuels  from  corncobs  and  other  farm  wastes 
has  moved  a  step  forward  with  the  opening  of  a  new  plant 
at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's  Northern 
Regional  Research  Laboratory. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Howard,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  chemistry,  announced  today  that  operations 
designed  to  process  enough  material  for  a  daily  output  of 
500  gallons  had  been  started  in  the  new  unit. 

EXPORTING  NORTH  AMERICA  POOR 
FOR  A  PRICE 

NOTING  THAT  quotations  on  steel  for  export  are  on 
their  way  up  with  price  control.^  removed,  The  Iron  Age 
said  that  "some  smaller  mills,  whose  output  of  ingots  and 
semi-finished  steel  is  greater  than  that  needed  for  their  fin- 
ished operations,  are  finding  ready  buyers  abroad  at  prices 
substantially  higher  than  the  domestic  market. 

— Seattle  Times. 
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INFLATION  IN  REAL  ESTATE 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  20.— (AP)— J  o  h  n  H.  Fahey, 
commissioner  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  today  said 
the  United  States  "is  in  the  midst  of  the  most  serious  in- 
flation of  real-estate  prices  in  our  history." 

Fahey  made  the  statement  in  a  message  sent  to  the 
United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League,  meeting  in  Milwau- 
kee, and  made  public  by  his  office  here. 

"Many  thousands  of  veterans  and  others  are  being 
forced  to  buy  homes  they  cannot  afford  and  will  be  unable 
to  pay  for,"  Fahey  said.  "This  is  a  repetition  of  the  con- 
ditions which  caused  the  unprecedented  mortgage  panic  of 
the  '30's  with  its  attendant  obliteration  of  thousands  of 
lending  institutions  and  the  loss  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
millions  of  people  of  small  means." 

NO  MATERIALS,  PLUMBERS  QUIT 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROLS  and  failure  of  manufac- 
turers to  allocate  a  fair  share  of  materials  to  this  area  are 
forcing  small  heating  and  plumbing  contractors  out  of  busi- 
ness, L.  G.  Stough,  executive  secretary  of  the  Association 
of  Master  Plumbers  of  Washington  State,  declared. 

Higher  wages  for  plumbers  in  California  also  contrib- 
ute to  the  loss  of  plumbers  from  this  area,  he  said. 

Stough  said  there  is  hardly  any  provision  for  mainte- 
nance and  repair  work,  and  that  unless  some  consideration 
is  given  houses  which  need  repairs,  it  will  not  only  force 
plumbers  out  of  business,  but  will  also  create  a  health 
hazard. — Seattle  Times. 

COAL  STRIKE  CAUSES  NEW  PROCESS 
TO  BE  DEVELOPED 

NEW  YORK,  Nov.  20.— (AP)— Complete  stoppage  of 
coal  production  at  this  time  could  reduce  the  steel  indus- 
try's operating  rate  within  one  week  to  around  80  per  cent 
of  capacity,  compared  with  91.5  per  cent  now,  The  Iron 
Age,  national  metal-working  paper,  said  today. 

On  the  industry's  metallurgical  front,  the  paper  said,  a 
process  for  the  use  of  oxygen  in  blast  furnaces  and  open 
hearths,  now  being  tested  at  several  steel-company  plants, 
holds  "possibilities." 

Oxygen  in  some  open  hearths  on  a  test  basis,  it  re- 
ported, has  increased  output  by  as  much  as  40  to  50  per 
cent,  with  high  hopes  held  that  the  process  "may  be  a  life- 
saver  to  the  industry  over  the  next  several  years  of  high 
materials  and  labor  costs." 

RELIEF  FOR  OUR  TAPROOMS 

THOUSANDS  of  gallons  of  beer  brewed  in  Holland 
were  in  our  Lynden  district  territory  last  week,  but  they 
flowed  southward  before  any  of  my  thirsty  neighbors  could 
get  a  glimpse  at  even  the  foam.  Loaded  in  freight  cars 
headed  for  Los  Angeles,  the  beer  from  The  Netherlands 
came  from  Vancouver.  It  was  brought  there  by  a  Dutch 
freighter  from  Rotterdam;  because  of  the  shipping  tie-up 
it  had  to  be  transferred  to  the  railroad. 

More  than  72,000u  bottles  of  beer  were  included  in  the 
cargo,    indicating   that   the    synthetic    breweries    in    the    old 
country  are  converting  as  much  grain  as  they  can  possibly 
get  to  relieve  distressing  scarcities  in   California  taverns. 
— Sol  Lewis,  editor  of  The  Lynden  Tribune, 
in  the  Seattle  Times. 
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What  Do  You  Want? 

We  Don't  Need  to  Play  'Let's  Pretend.'    We 
Can  Have  Abundance  Now. 

EVERY  normal  human  being  has  some  secret 
ambition,  a  private  goal  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. Perhaps  'goal'  is  not  the  right  word,  for 
a  goal  hints  of  an  attainable  objective;  often  our 
dearest  dreams  are  forever  out  of  reach,  or  they 
may  not  be  personal  goals  at  all.  When  we  were 
children  we  used  to  play  the  old  game  of  'let's  pre- 
tend.' We  used  to  ask  one  another.  If  you  could 
have  but  one  wish,  and  it  would  come  true,  what 
would  you  wish  for?' 

Well,  what  do  you  want?  Don't  say,  'What  does 
it  matter  what  I  want?  I  long  since  learned  that 
wishes  don't  come  true.  There  are  no  fairy  god- 
mothers!' You  are  correct — there  are  no  fairy  god- 
mothers; but  science  has  taught  us  how  to  make 
most  of  our  wishes  come  true.  Most  of  our  wants 
are,  by  their  nature,  for  the  fulfillment  of  some  lack. 
We  lack  something  which  would  add  to  our  com- 
fort, our  well-being,  our  happiness;  we  'wish'  we 
had  whatever  it  is. 

What  we  fail  to  realize  is  that  there  is  virtually 
no  material  want  that  science  has  not  learned  how 
to  satisfy.  If  we  are  still  in  want,  it  is  not  because 
we  cannot  produce  the  desired  object  or  state.  It  is 
because,  although  able  to  produce  it,  we  have  not 
learned  how  to  distribute  it,  how  to  permit  ourselves 
to  use  it.  In  a  social  state  where  the  scientist  and 
engineer  supervised  not  only  the  production,  but 
also  the  distribution  of  goods  and  services — in  a 
Technate — we  could  realize  here  and  now,  on  this 
North  American  Continent,  the  fulfillment  of  most 
of  the  wants  which  now  appear  to  be  goals  beyond 
attainment.  Under  the  Price  System  most  of  them 
are  indeed  unattainable,  or  they  turn  to  dust  in  our 
hand.  Only  the  production  and  distribution  of 
abundance  can  finally  fulfill  the  separate  and  col- 
lective human  wants  of  our  people. 

Do  you  want  wealth?  What  you  want  is  not  the 
money  itself,  of  course.  You  want  what  it  will  buy 
for  you,  comfort  and  security.  In  a  Technate  you, 
and  every  other  citizen,  would  be  enabled  to  have 
all  of  the  goods  and  services  you  could  consume, 
from  birth  to  death,  regardless  of  the  state  of  your 
health,  your  age,  or  your  occupation.     Not  all  you 
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could  afford,  but  all  you  could  consume.  Abun- 
dance! We  can  produce  abundance  now.  We  are, 
in  fact,  working  very  hard  to  keep  from  producing 
abundance,  for  abundance  destroys  price  and 
therefore  the  Price  System.  The  only  thing  that 
keeps  us  from  using  this  abundance  is  our  out- 
moded monetary  system,  capable  only  of  distribut- 
ing scarcity.  If  you  want  wealth — you  want  the 
Technate. 

Do  you  want  security?  There  is  no  security  for 
one  individual  on  this  Continent  apart  from  the  se- 
curity of  the  remaining  200  million  inhabitants.  A 
money  income  or  monetary  investment,  no  matter 
how  large,  cannot  give  you  security.  This  was  am- 
ply demonstrated  in  1929  in  the  stock  market  crash 
and  verified  in  the  depression  years  that  followed. 
There  is  but  one  guarantee  of  security — a  form  of 
governmental  and  social  operation  which  will  pro- 
duce and  distribute  abundance  as  an  inherent  part 
of  its  operation.  Insurance  companies  and  banks 
may  fail;  factories  become  outmoded,  are  destroyed 
by  fire  or  earthguake  or  war;  government  bonds 
could  not  survive  an  economic  break-down.  (Where 
is  the  country  that  can  save  us  from  the  results  of 
inflation  as  we  saved  Germany,  Greece,  and  oth- 
ers?) If  it  is  security  you  want — the  Technate  alone 
can  give  it  to  you. 

SECURITY  PLUS  GOOD  HEALTH 

Do  you  want  health?  Good  health  is  an  intri- 
cate thing,  made  up  of  many  factors.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  present  society  that  when  we 
speak  of  health  services  we  have  in  mind  the 
means  of  restoring  lost  health,  not  of  making  health 
the  normal  state  and  illness  the  exception.  Frankly, 
the  Price  System  couldn't  withstand  a  health  epi- 
demic. Doctors,  nurses,  hospitals,  pharmaceutical 
plants,  patent  medicine  companies,  advertisers, 
charitable  institutions,  publishing  concerns — all  re- 
guire  that  you  be  ill  periodically  in  order  to  support 
them.  In  order  to  have  health  you  must  do  more 
than  merely  keep  from  being  ill.  Physical  heritage, 
food,  housing,  sanitation,  freedom  from  economic 
worry,  suitable  work,  regular  medical  and  dental 
check-ups  plus  prompt  treatment  of  any  condition 
needing  it — these  are  minimum  considerations  for  a 
state  of  positive  health.  In  the  Technate,  mainte- 
nance of  the  health  of  the  population  will  be  one  of 
the  services  of  the  government  to  its  citizens;  not 
out  of  altruism  or  humanitarianism,  but  because 
from  an  engineering  point  of  view  we  cannot  afford 
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ill  health — just  as  today  we  cannot  afford  good 
health.  Only  a  Technate  can  afford  to  keep  its 
people  well. 

Would  you  like  to  abolish  poverty  and  crime? 
There  is  only  one  way  of  accomplishing  this — by 
the  distribution  of  abundance.  Abundance  means 
all  you  can  use,  with  a  margin  left  over — all  that 
can  be  consumed.  No  poverty  there!  Abundance 
must  be  distributed  in  this  way:  no  other  way  could 
work,  for  the  moment  you  begin  to  attempt  to  limit 
the  amount  any  citizen  may  have,  you  are  creating 
scarcity — less  than  he  needs — and  you  cannot  have 
abundance  and  scarcity  at  the  same  time.  As  for 
crime,  more  than  ninety  percent  of  it  is  based  di- 
rectly on  the  Price  System  and  would  automatically 
disappear  in  the  Technate.  Most  of  the  crime  re- 
maining is  pathological  in  origin  and  could  be  so 
treated.  For  you,  too,  the  Technate  holds  the 
answer. 

NO  BRIBES  OFFERED 

Do  you  want  to  see  the  end  of  world  wars?  It 
has  long  been  agreed  that  only  when  there  are  no 
more  profits  to  be  made  from  war,  individually  or 
nationally,  will  war  end.  It  is  readily  apparent  that 
this  will  not — cannot — be  done  under  a  Price  Sys- 
tem. The  Price  System  needs  war  as  the  'hop- 
head'  needs  his  dope.  Only  in  a  Technate  will  we 
have  a  society  where  peace  is  more  beneficial  to 
society  than  is  war. 

Technocracy  does  not  hold  up  these  things — 
health,  security,  peace,  and  so  forth — as  bribes. 
Technocracy  is  the  one  organization  which  offers 
you  nothing  but  an  opportunity  to  help  yourself. 
Politicians  and  priests,  advertisers  and  other  propa- 
gandists, all  promise  to  do  something  for  you.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  somewhere  back  of  everything 
anybody  believes  o  r  disbelieves  i  s  somebody's 
pocket.  Technocracy  has  no  pockets.  In  a  Tech- 
nate your  material,  physical  wants  will  be  abun- 
dantly fulfilled  simply  because  a  society  of  abun- 
dance cannot  operate  in  any  other  way.  Abun- 
dance and  security,  health  and  peace,  all  the  good 
things  of  life,  are  the  inevitable,  inescapable  by- 
products of  a  scientific  society,  just  as  poverty  and 
illness  and  crime  are  the  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able end-products  of  our  present  Price  System. 

What  do  you  want? 

Why  not  have  it? 

Join  Technocracy  NOW! 

—Evis  Jobeig,  12247-3. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (  By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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You  Can  Only  Vote  'Yes7 


When  all  Americans  decide  to  go  in  the  same  direction  at  the  same  time, 
then  we  will  have  one  big  force;  and  'Look  out,  immovable  object!  Here  we 
come!' 


MOST  of  us  are  aware,  however  vague  the  feel- 
ing may  be,  that  something  is  wrong  with  our 
socio-economic  system.  Else,  why  strikes,  depres- 
sions, waste,  poverty,  crime,  disease,  malnutrition, 
juvenile  delinquency,  etc.,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
The  less  analytical  minded  will  tend  to  blame  some 
certain  group  for  the  ills  they  see;  some  blame  la- 
bor, some  blame  big  business  or  whatever  group 
happens  to  be  the  object  of  their  emotional  fixation. 

Technocracy  Inc.,  however,  having  coolly  and 
carefully  made  a  factual  analysis  of  causes,  finds 
no  group  whatever  at  fault  but  indicts  the  Price  Sys- 
tem with  its  attendant  political  control  as  being  in- 
adequate at  this  stage  of  technological  develop- 
ment.   We  are  all  victims  of  an  archaic  system. 

So  what?  Just  this:  How  do  you  like  it?  Are 
you  satisfied  with  scarcity  when  the  Price  System 
is  holding  back  the  flood  tide  of  abundance?  Are 
you  willing  to  see  your  heritage  and  that  of  your 
children's  children  dissipated  and  destroyed?  Let's 
face  the  facts!  Such  is  the  stuff  of  fascism!  Are 
you  willing  to  tolerate  it? 

On  November  5  we  witnessed  another  national 


election  and  during  the  campaign  period  we  ob- 
served the  usual  vague  pre-election  promises.  If  you 
voted  you  were  given  a  choice  between  two  or  sev- 
eral candidates  for  each  office.  Conspicuous  by  its 
absence,  however,  was  any  means  of  indicating  that 
you  disapproved  of  the  whole  thing  and  wanted 
something  else.  You  could  only  vote  'Yes,'  in  ef- 
fect. So  you  participated  in  government?  So  you 
guarded  your  liberty?  You  did  not!  You  merely 
gave  your  consent  to  the  continued  existence  of  a 
system  which  is  robbing  you  of  your  birthright  and 
laying  waste  the  land. 

Unfortunately,  more  is  required  of  us  to  preserve 
liberty  and  participate  in  government  than  the  mere 
marking  of  an  'X'  on  a  ballot  every  few  years.  Con- 
sider and  reflect.  After  all,  isn't  it  a  pretty  cheap 
effort?  One  day  in  every  two  or  four  years  you 
vote,  and  how  much  do  you  actually  know  about 
the  problems  you  are  called  upon  to  solve?  Sure, 
you  are  conscientious.  You  read  your  newspaper 
and  you  take  a  magazine  or  two;  but  isn't  most  of 
it  predigested  and  screened  for  you?  Do  you  have 
access  to  and  understanding  of  the  facts? 


A.   Vector   diagram  show- 
ing  magnitude   and  di- 
A.  recti on   of   a  force. 
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THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


Now,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  voting,  except 
that  when  a  problem  is  fully  understood  and  all 
facts  are  at  hand,  decisions  are  usually  made  in  ac- 
cordance therewith  and  expressions  of  uninformed 
opinion  become  absurd. 

Today,  we  North  Americans  are  split  into  pres- 
sure groups,  each  pulling  for  its  own  advantage.  In 
a  vector  diagram,  each  force  is  represented  by  a 
line,  the  length  of  which  is  proportional  to  the  rela- 
tive magnitude  of  the  force,  and  the  direction  of 
which  is  parallel  to  the  direction  in  which  the  force 
acts.  Thus  opposing  forces  tend  to  cancel  out,  and 
resultant  direction  and  speed  of  motion  are  respec- 
tively changed  and  reduced.  So  it  is  with  pressure 
groups.  Suppose  we  take  these  opposing  forces 
and  reorient  them  so  that  all  are  parallel  to  the 
same  line  and  act  in  the  same  direction.  Then  we 
will  have  one  big  force,  and  'Look  out,  immovable 


object!  Here  we  come!'  When  all  Americans  de- 
cide to  go  in  the  same  direction  at  the  same  time, 
who  can  stand  against  us? 

By  voting  you  cannot  express  anything  but  ap- 
proval of  the  status  quo,  but  Technocracy  Inc.  offers 
you  the  opportunity  of  expressing  yourself  every 
day,  and  moreover  of  working  for  the  ends  you  de- 
sire. Write,  speak,  symbolize,  talk  it  up,  advertise 
it.  Let's  demonstrate  that  Americans  still  have  the 
old  pioneer  spirit,  and  we're  spoiling  for  a  fight! 
Who  do  these  beneficiaries  of  the  status  quo  think 
they  are,  to  ruin  our  beautiful  Continent  and  make 
wage-slaves  of  us,  the  Heirs  to  Abundance?  We'll 
declare  war  on  the  Price  System  and  organize  to 
foil  the  forces  of  ignorance  and  stagnation,  and  to 
usher  in  the  first  real  civilization  this  world  has 
ever  known — the  Technate  of  North  America! 

—Roger  N.  Evans,  12247-1. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

AT   LAST  — TECHNOLOGICAL    UNEM- 
PLOYMENT HITS  THE  POLITICOS! 

CHICAGO  is  considering  installing  voting  ma- 
chines, which  are  already  in  use  in  other  cities.  We 
learned,  from  an  interview  heard  on  radio  station 
WENR  on  Oct.  4,  1946,  that:  (1)  Use  of  the  machines 
instead  of  conventional  hand  marking  of  votes,  etc., 
saves  40  percent  in  election  costs;  (2)  Use  of  the  ma- 
chines requires  only  1  judge  and  1  watcher  or  po- 
liceman, instead  of  the  usual  8  or  10  persons;  and 
(3)  What's  more,  the  machines  cut  down  production 
time  so  that  more  suckers  (Pardon! — citizens)  can 
be  accommodated. 

WILL  THE  NEXT  GENERATION  BE  CLEAN 
BUT  ILLITERATE? 

JANITORS  GENERALLY  make  more  money  than 
school  teachers,  a  teacher  writes  in  a  national  mag- 
azine, explaining  why  she  is  leaving  the  school 
room  after  19  years'  work  there  brought  her  salary 
to  a  queenly  35  cents  an  hour!  (J.  Walter  Thomp- 
son Adv.  Agency,  New  York.) 

ARE  YOU  SICK  OF  MONEY  YET? 

PEOPLE  WITH  the  lowest  incomes  are  usually 
sick  oftener  and  they  die  sooner  than  those  with 
high  incomes  .  .  .  persons  with  incomes  over 
$5,000  (in  1935-36)  averaged  only  6V2  days  of  ill- 
ness a  year;  those  in  the  $l,500-$2,000  income  group 
averaged  7  days;  those  with  family  incomes  under 
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$1,000  averaged  almost  11  days;  and  persons  on  re- 
lief averaged  17  days  of  illness!  (Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund,  N.  Y.) 

—From  8741  News  Letter,  October  1946. 


IS  THERE  ANY  POSSIBILITY  OF  TECHNOC- 
RACY TURNING  INTO  FASCICM  AFTER  IT  IS 
INSTALLED  ? 

There's  as  much  likelihood  of  that  happening  as 
there  is  of  a  5,000  h.p.  Diesel  locomotive  turning 
into  a  wheelbarrow.  Technocracy  is  social  progres- 
sion in  accord  with  science.  Fascism  is  social  ac- 
tion in  reverse.  Technocracy  is  a  going  forward: 
fascism  is  a  going  backward.  They  are  mutually 
incompatible  and  not  even  remotely  related.  Fas- 
cism is  impossible  in  a  highly  developed  stage  of 
technology  because  it  is  the  distilled  essence  of  hu- 
man toil,  hand  tools  and  scarcity.  Fascism  cannot 
operate  America's  technological  set-up  by  fascistic 
methods  of  compulsion  in  race,  religion,  economics 
and  civil  rule  in  general.  It  might  be  installed,  but 
it  would  inevitably  drag  such  a  society  down  into 
chaos.    That  is  the  danger  we  face. 

Technocracy  is  impossible  in  a  handicraft, 
agrarian  culture.  An  industrial  civilization  must  be 
operated  according  to  the  physical  laws  of  science. 
The  more  industrialized  any  culture  becomes,  the 
greater  is  this  compulsion.  Finally  we  reach  the 
point  of  development  where  only  two  alternatives 
are  possible — science  or  chaos.  America  has  al- 
most reached  that  point  now.  Fascism  leads  back- 
ward; science  points  the  way  forward.  No,  friend; 
Technocracy  can  never  turn  into  fascism. 

— Information  Please,  11949-2. 
Penticton,  B.  C. 
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WHAT  NEXT! 


EGG  WHITE,  SILK  FIBRES  MADE  FROM 
CODFISH 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  18.— Silk  dresses  and  white  of 
egg  for  cakes  and  ice  cream  both  can  be  made  from  cod- 
fish and  shrimp  of  too  poor  a  quality  for  human  food. 

A  report  on  this  remarkable  development  has  been 
brought  from  Germany  by  scientific  investigators  attached 
to  the  American  Army.  All  the  proteins,  or  nitrogen- 
containing  amino  acids,  are  extracted  from  the  fish  and 
mixed  together  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in 
egg  white.  The  result  is  a  substance  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  white  of  egg,  94  per  cent  of  which  is  composed  of 
proteins,  the  essential  body-building  substances  in  food. 

According  to  the  report,  the  material  contains  nearly 
all  these  necessary  for  a  human  diet.  It  will  keep  almost 
indefinitely. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  a  method  had  been  devel- 
oped for  spinning  silk-like  fibers  from  the  fish  proteins. 
These  were  mixed  with  rayon  fibres  in  making  a  yarn  for 
which  considerable  superiority  was  claimed.  The  fibres 
also  could  be  spun  into  cloth. — Seattle  Times. 

NEW  PLASTIC  30  TIMES  STRONGER 
THAN  OTHERS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.— (AP)— A  new  plastic  substance 
with  30  times  the  impact  strength  of  and  stronger  than 
other  plastics  and  lighter  than  any  metal  is  claimed  by  the 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratories. 

The  unnamed  material  is  20  to  30  per  cent  stronger  and 
40  per  cent  lighter  than  aluminum  and  possesses  30  times 
the  contact  resistance  of  other  plastics,  according  to  Nor- 
man E.  Wahl,  who  directed  the  development  in  the  labora- 
tory's wood  and  plastics  division. 

Wahl  said  the  plastic  should  prove  to  "doubting  aero- 
nautical engineers"  that  "a  structural  aircraft  item  can  be 
built  of  plastic  and  be  better  than  aluminum." 

The  new  plastic,  which  is  made  of  glass  cloth  dipped  in 
plastic  resins,  will  be  used  in  a  dome  housing  new  radar 
equipment  on  an  AT-26  plane  during  tests  here. 

GAS  TURBINE 

A  NEW  3,500-hp.  multi-stage  gas  turbine  built  by  Allis 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  has  been 
operated  on  a  continuous  basis  at  high  efficiency  at  tem- 
peratures as  high  as  1,350  degrees  F.  It  is  expected  that 
it  will  operate  eventually  at  1,500  degrees  F.  This  is  the 
first  large  unit  of  its  kind  to  be  operated  at  such  high  tem- 
peratures. The  unit  is  designed  to  be  operated  with  hot 
gas  and  has  innovations  for  cooling  which  make  possible 
such  high  temperature  power  generation.  Its  basic  ele- 
ments are  similar  to  those  of  gas  turbines  designed  for  land 
use.  Two  turbines  operate  in  parallel,  one  driving  the  com- 
pressor and  the  other  supplying  takeoff  power. 

— Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering. 

COVER  PICTURE 

A  MOUNTAIN  of  potential  sweetness.  This  is  part  of 
a  sugar  beet  dump  near  Brownstown,  Yakima  Co.,  Wash. 
The  dump  ultimately  will  hold  70,000  tons  of  beets.  Beets 
are  piled  thus  at  strategic  railroad  sidings  for  shipment, 
and  at  the  factory  to  await  processing.  With  this  year's 
bumper  crops  the  Price  System  manipulators  will  be  put 
to  it  to  maintain  the  semblance  of  scarcity  necessary  to 
warrant  their  control  activities. — Ed. 
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SCIENCE  TURNS  TO  PROSPECTING 

WASHINGTON.— (AP)— The  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  is  going  prospecting  in  seven-league  boots. 

The  day  of  the  pick-and-shovel-and-burro  prospector 
is  nearly  done,  many  engineers  believe.  In  his  place  come 
geophysics  and  geochemistry  to  read  the  rock  and  metal 
ribs  of  the  earth. 

The  magnetometer  already  is  riding  the  air,  mapping 
the  geological  structure  of  the  land  beneath  at  a  115-mile 
an  hour  pace.  In  a  short  time,  it  is  expected,  scientists  will 
be  tracing  deposits  of  lead,  zinc,  copper  and  other  metals 
through  analysis  of  underground  waters. 

Officials  of  the  Survey  believe  that  great  unknown 
deposits  of  minerals  still  exist  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  their  discovery  is  necessary  to  replenish  the  nation's 
dwindling  resources. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  developments  in  scientific 
prospecting  is  the  war-born  magnetometer  which,  trailed 
from  a  plane,  is  used  for  rapid  geophysical  mapping  of  po- 
tential iron  and  petroleum-producing  areas. 

The  instrument  was  developed  during  the  war  for  use 
in  discovering  enemy  submarines.  Considerable  mapping 
work  with  the  magnetometer  already  has  been  done. 

"SUPER  SUGAR"  MAY  SUPPLANT 
RATIONED  ITEM 

CHICAGO,  Oct.  25.— (AP)— A  substance  called  1-N- 
propoxy2amino-4-nitrobenzene  soon  may  be  satisfying 
America's  sweet  tooth  in  a  colossal  way. 

It's  4,000  times  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar  and  so  potent 
that  a  tiny  pinch  on  the  tongue  can  be  tasted  for  a  half 
hour. 

The  newly  discovered  substance,  a  benzene  derivative, 
is  "by  far"  the  sweetest  known  to  man,  he  said.  By  com- 
parison, saccharine,  a  coal-tar  derivative,  is  200  to  700  times 
as  sweet  as  cane  sugar  and  dulcine,  Only  70  to  250  times  as 
sweet. 

Prof.  Verkade,  who  predicted  the  substance  would  bring 
far-reaching  economies  in  the  food,  candy  and  beverage  in- 
dustries, said  he  carried  on  his  researches  on  synthetic 
sweetening  agents  at  Delft  during  the  war  despite  the  Ger- 
man occupation  and  managed  to  keep  his  discoveries  from 
them. 

CHEMISTS  TOIL  TO  MAKE  NEW  TOUGH 
CLOTHES 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  30.— (U.P.)— Chemists  are  busy 
these  days  making  up  compounds  that  will  give  the  public 
non-wrinkle  clothing  and  other  goods  designed  to  resist 
shrinkage  and  repel  water,  flame,  mildew  and  mold. 

The  "miracle"  compounds  have  a  rosin  base  and  sup- 
posedly penetrate  the  heart  of  the  fibre  and  remain  there 
for  the  life  of  a  garment.  They  do  not  weaken  even  after 
many  washings. 

Scientists  at  the  Monsanto  company  say  they  are 
concentrating  their  work  on  rayon  because  most  of  the 
mills  have  equipment  adaptable  for  processing.  But  within 
a  year  or  less,  they  say,  they  will  go  after  wool  and  then 
entirely  new  cloths  from  that  fibre  will  reach  the  consu- 
mer. 

This  means,  they  say,  that  men  will  be  wearing  all-wool 
suits  in  the  summer — suits  that  will  not  wrinkle.  The  com- 
pound-treated wool  cloth  also  will  have  "extreme  coolness" 
in  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make  an  extremely  thin,  yet 
serviceable,  fabric. 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


Foolproof  Distribution 


WITHOUT  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  WITHOUT  POVERTY,  WANT,  OR  CRIME 


IT  COSTS  the  social  system  on  the  North  American 
Continent  the  energy  equivalent  to  nearly  10  tons 
of  coal  per  year  to  maintain  one  man  at  the  average 
present  standard  of  living  (1945),  and  no  contribution 
he  can  possibly  make  in  terms  of  the  energy  con- 
version of  his  individual  effort  will  ever  repay  the 
social  system  the  cost  of  his  social  maintenance.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  a  distribu- 
tive mechanism  (the  Price  System)  based  upon  so 
rank  a  fallacy  should  fail  to  distribute;  the  marvel 
is  that  it  has  worked  as  well  as  it  has. 

Since  any  human  being,  regardless  of  his  person- 
al contribution,  is  a  social  dependent  with  respect 
to  the  energy  resources  upon  which  society  oper- 
ates, and  since  every  operation  within  a  given  so- 
ciety is  affected  at  the  cost  of  a  degradation  of  an 
available  supply  of  energy,  this  energy  degrada- 
tion, measured  in  appropriate  physical  units  such 
as  kilowatt-hours,  constitutes  the  common  physical 
cost  of  all  social  operations.  Since  also  the  energy- 
cost  of  maintaining  a  human  being  exceeds  by  a 
large  amount  his  ability  to  repay,  we  can  abandon 
the  fiction  that  what  one  is  to  receive  is  in  payment 
for  what  one  has  done,  and  recognize  that  what  we 
are  really  doing  is  utilizing  the  bounty  that  nature 
has  provided  us.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
recognize  that  we  all  are  getting  something  for  noth- 
ing, and  the  simplest  way  of  effecting  distribution 
is  on  a  basis  of  equality,  especially  so  when  it  is 
considered  that  production  can  be  set  equal  to  the 
limit  of  our  capacity  to  consume,  commensurate 
with  adequate  conservation  of  our  physical  re- 
sources. 

IT'S  INCREDIBLY  SIMPLE 

On  this  basis  our  distribution  then  becomes  fool- 
proof and  incredibly  simple.  We  keep  our  records 
of  the  physical  costs  of  production  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  extraneous  energy  degraded.  We  set  in- 
dustrial arbitrarily  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  saturation 
of  the  physical  capacity  of  our  public  to  consume. 
We  distribute  purchasing  power  in  the  form  of  en- 
ergy certificates  to  the  public,  the  amount  issued  to 
each  being  equivalent  to  his  pro  rata  share  of  the 
energy-cost  of  the  consumer  goods  and  services  to 
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be  produced  during  the  balanced-load  period  for 
which  the  certificates  are  issued.  These  certificates 
bear  the  identification  of  the  person  to  whom  issued 
and  are  non-negotiable.  They  resemble  a  bank 
check  in  that  they  bear  no  face  denomination,  this 
being  entered  at  the  time  of  spending.  They  are 
surrendered  upon  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services 
at  any  center  of  distribution  and  are  permanently 
cancelled,  becoming  entries  in  a  uniform  accounting 
system.  Being  non-negotiable,  they  cannot  be  lost, 
stolen,  gambled,  or  given  away  because  they  are 
invalid  in  the  hands  of  any  person  other  than  the 
one  to  whom  issued.  If  lost,  like  a  bank  check- 
book, new  ones  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  Neither 
can  they  be  saved  because  they  become  void  at 
the  termination  of  the  two-year  period  for  which 
they  are  issued.    They  can  only  be  spent. 

NO  POVERTY 

Contrary  to  Price  System  rules,  the  purchasing 
power  of  an  individual  is  no  longer  based  upon  the 
fallacious  premise  that  a  man  is  being  paid  in  pro- 
portion to  the  so-called  'value'  of  his  work  (since  it 
is  a  physical  fact  that  what  he  receives  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  his  individual  effort)  but  upon  the  equal 
pro  rata  division  of  the  net  energy  degraded  in  the 
production  of  consumer  goods  and  services.  In  this 
manner  the  income  of  an  individual  is  in  nowise 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  his  work,  and  we  are 
then  left  free  to  reduce  the  working  hours  of  our 
population  to  as  low  a  level  as  technological  ad- 
vancement will  allow,  without  in  any  manner  jeop- 
ardizing the  national  or  individual  income  and  with- 
out the  slightest  unemployment  problem  or  poverty. 

The  period  of  work  required  of  each  individual, 
once  the  reconstruction  following  the  transition  from 
the  old  system  to  the  new  is  complete,  need  be  no 
longer  than  about  4  hours  per  day,  164  days  per 
year,  from  the  age  of  25  to  45.  The  income  of  each 
individual,  however,  will  continue  without  interrup- 
tion until  death.  Hence  the  insecurity  of  old  age  is 
abolished  and  both  saving  and  insurance  become 
unnecessary  and  impossible. 

Such  a  mechanism  of  distribution  simply  renders 
all  forms  of  trade  and  commerce  obsolete,  and  at 
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the  same  time,  because  of  the  abolition  of  money, 
makes  them  impossible.  The  entire  social  mechan- 
ism then  becomes  one  unit  organization  with  as 
many  branches  as  there  are  industrial  and  social 
functions  to  perform.  This  organization,  the  Tech- 
nate,  comprises  all  members  of  the  population. 

The  area  to  be  operated  as  a  unit  is  the  entire 
Continent  of  North  America. 

The  time  of  transition  from  the  old,  outmoded 
Price  System  with  its  enforced  scarcity,  toil,  and  pri- 
vation to  the  New  America  of  abundance  and  lei- 
sure is  fast  approaching.  Technocracy  Inc.  there- 
fore invites  the  cooperation  of  every  functionally 
capable  citizen  of  North  America  to  assist  in  the 
biggest  designing  and  construction  job  in  all  his- 
tory. 

— From  Man-Houis  and  Distribution, 
Official  Technocracy  pamphlet. 
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If  He  Had  Money' 


ALL  THIS  AND  MORE 

A  correspondent  from  Reno,  Nevada,  has  sent  us 
a  clipping  telling  of  a  boys'  home  that  is  do- 
ing fine  things  with  a  group  of  underprivileged 
boys.  It  provides  them  with  all  the  comforts  of 
home  and  the  best  of  care  given  by  competent, 
trained  help;  good  food,  shelter,  clothing,  respect 
and  understanding.  The  boys  are  from  11  to  14 
years  of  age  when  they  enter  the  home,  and  they 
are  the  product  of  neglect  and  broken  homes,  though 
they  have  not  yet  done  anything  to  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  police.  Not  yet.  They  are  recom- 
mended by  an  accredited  welfare  agency,  with  the 
idea  of  preventing  the  criminal  tendencies  which  so 
often  develop  among  children  in  such  circum- 
stances. The  church  agency  which  is  backing  this 
home  works  with  the  boy's  parents  so  that  when 
the  boy  leaves  he  goes  home  'with  a  program  and 
a  goal  to  strive  for.' 

At  present  this  home  can  care  for  but  24  boys, 
but  a  drive  is  being  made  by  its  church  sponsors 
to  raise  the  sum  of  $975,000  so  as  to  increase  its 
capacity  to  '125  or  more  boys.'  That  sum  will  still 
be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the  amount 
it  would  require  to  do  a  real  job  for  all  the  boys  of 
the  Continent.  Our  correspondent's  comment  was, 
'Couldn't  God  do  wonders  if  He  had  money?  And 
couldn't  we  do  wonders  if  we  didn't  have  money  to 
contend  with?  Look!  "125  more  boys!"  With  the 
Energy  Certificate  we  could  give  all  this  and  much 
more  to  175,000  and  more  boys.' 

To  make  the  welfare  of  even  one  child  depend- 
ent on  price,  on  this  Continent  where  an  overflowing 
abundance  and  complete  security  are  possible  for 
all,  is  criminal  negligence.  The  fact  that  anyone 
with  sufficient  money  can  buy  anything  he  wants 
or  needs  is  proof  that  the  physical  requirements  are 
now  available.  A  scientific  management  and  dis- 
tribution of  those  physical  requirements  to  all  is 
possible  NOW,  but  only  on  a  non-price  basis,  as 
planned  by  Technocracy  Inc.  Join  Technocracy  and 
help  make  all  of  our  boys,  and  girls,  the  privileged 
children  they  all  can  be. 

—The  Editor. 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


— Techphcto  by  Barnes. 

SEC.3,  R.D.  12247,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Symbolization  in  Seattle 


QNE  of  Technocracy's  largest  Section  Headquarters  is  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  where  The  Northwest  Technocrat  is 
published.  The  above  pictures  show  various  views  of  the 
exterior  of  the  building.  Section  Three  occupies  the  entire 
upper  floor,  a  large  office  on  the  ground  floor  next  to  the 
alley — 813  Pine  St. — and  the  printshop  next  door.  Note 
the  fine  neon  signs,  the  large  painted  sign,  which  is  visible 
for  many  blocks,  and  the  Monads  and  signs  en  the  upstairs 
windows.     The  NWT  office  is  over  the  main  office. 

The  large  Auditorium  seats  nearly  500,  and  it  has  a  fine 
dance  floor.  There  is  a  large  movie  screen  and  also  mod- 
ern sound  equipment  equal  to  that  of  the  best  theatres.  On 
this  floor,  too,  are  the  large  general  office,  NWT  office, 
kitchen  and  dining  room,  ladies'  lounge,  cloak  room,  and 
sound  equipment  and  class  rooms. 

The  close  proximity  of  Seattle's  largest  and  finest  thea- 


tre brings  a  constant  stream  of  people  of  all  sorts  past  the 
SHQ.  making  this  a  very  strategic  location.  Many  visitors 
stop  to  see  the  window  displays  and  come  in  to  inquire 
about  Technocracy. 

The  Monad  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  symbols  used  by 
man.  It  is  a  symbol  of  balance.  For  Technocracy  it  sym- 
bolizes the  'balanced  load' — consumption  balanced  against 
production  Members  of  Technocracy  are  proud  to  wear 
their  little  vermilion  and  chrome  Monad  buttons  on  all  oc- 
casions. And  as  you  travel  over  the  Continent,  more  and 
more  you  will  see  the  Monad  signs  along  the  highways. 

The  numbers  used  to  designate  the  various  Section  Head- 
ouarters  represent  their  geographical  locations.  R.  D.  means 
Regional  Division  and  12247  means  the  Section  is  within 
the  area  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  latitude  47  and 
longitude  122.  Section  3  is  the  third  Section  formed  with- 
in that  area. 
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Choose! 


. 


THE  American  people  may  now  choose  between  running  their 
magnificent  plant,  the  greatest  technical  triumph  of  civilization, 
which  can  provide  security  and  a  decent  standard  of  life  as  the 
natural  birthright  of  every  American  citizen,  and  the  only  alterna- 
tive: Economic  fascism,  the  restriction  of  production,  fixed  prices, 
fixed  wages,  and  a  dole.  The  demoralization  of  the  western  world 
proceeds  at  an  accelerating  pace.  From  far  and  wide  comes  news  of 
violence;  violence  which  serves  to  conceal  the  failure  of  the  tradi- 
tional system.  It  seems  that  we  must  choose,  or  blind  force  will  do 
the  choosing  for  us. 

This  survey  of  product  capacity  seems  to  offer  the  most  evolved 
and  realistic  approach  to  the  American  situation  today;  and  consti- 
tutes the  most  powerful  challenge  to  an  obsolete  system  which  sur- 
vives only  by  the  criminal  non-creation  of  wealth.  The  American 
people  do  not  yet  know  the  results  of  this  survey.  What  will  they 
say  when  they  do?  They  will  observe  that  misery  and  defeat  are 
fast  spreading  over  this  land  in  which  there  is  potential  abundance 
such  as  has  never  been  seen  in  the  history  of  the  world.  A  new  en- 
lightenment may  spread,  and  those  in  power  may  tremble,  for  the 
anger  of  the  people  can  be  a  just  and  terrible  anger.  They  may  ask 
if  it  is  to  preserve  the  profit  system  that  is  no  longer  even  profitable, 
that  our  forefathers  turned  a  wilderness  into  a  garden,  sowed  the 
soil,  mined  the  earth,  fought  the  Revolution,  and  the  bloody  struggle 
to  preserve  the  Union;  whether  they  did  all  this  to  preserve  a  system 
which  limits  production  in  an  age  and  a  land  of  potential  plenty. 
— Hon.  Byron  N.  Scott,  of  California,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  July  1,  1935. 
From  the  Congressional  Record. 
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Editorial 


STATE    OF    THE    NATION 

AS  WE  write  this  the  President  has  just  finished  his  address  to  Con- 
gress on  the  state  of  the  nation.  Paramount  in  all  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man's remarks  was  a  tender  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  free  en- 
terprise. Early  in  the  talk  he  stated  that  all  wartime  restrictions  would 
be  removed  'when  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  our  system  of  private 
enterprise'  to  do  so.  Further,  'Private  enterprise  must  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  expand'  our  economy.'  He  then  outlined  'five  policies  to  ar- 
range for  the  welfare  of  our  free  enterprise  system.'  He  deplored  the 
concentration   of   power   in  large 


industrial  concerns  and  said  that 
we  must  have  'full  opportunity 
and  free  competition  for  business,' 
especially  to  promote  new  busi- 
ness and  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  small  businesses  by 
our  veterans.  There  must  be  'de- 
centralization of  industry'  to  de- 
velop business  in  new  areas; 
there  must  be  'incentives  to  biq 
capital'  to  build  low  rental  hous- 
ing; surplus  grain  must  be  sold 
abroad  so  it  will  not  become  'a 
threat  to  our  market';  we  must  de- 
velop and  'maintain  markets'  for 
our  agriculture;  we  must  'take 
other  steps  for  the  reconstruction 
of  world  trade,'  even  though  we 
'are  rapidly  becoming  a  have-not 
nation,'  specifically  in  the  matter 
of  several  important  minerals. 

Mr.  Truman  said  we  must  make 
our  major  aim  the  promotion  of  a 
collective  security,  not  our  indi- 
vidual security,  and  that  we  have 
an  'international  responsibility'  to 
lead  the  world  into  an  under- 
standing and  acceptance  of  our 
democratic  ways  and  principles. 

Our  public  officials  are  elected 
and  sworn  to  look  first  after  the 
welfare  of  our  nation  and  of  our 
people  as  a  whole.  Yet  here  is 
one  public  official  subordinating 


our  national  interests  to  world  in- 
terests, and  placing  those  of  one 
element  of  our  population  above 
all  others.  His  concern  is  not  that 
all  consumers  shall  have  abun- 
dance, but  that  there  shall  be 
guaranteed  opportunities  for  all 
those  in  business  of  any  kind  to 
achieve  differential  advantages  at 
the  expense  of  the  general  public, 
even  if  it  should  lead  to  involving 
the  whole  nation  in  foreign  wars 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  embars- 
rassment  of  our  own  abundance. 

One  cannot  attribute  to  Mr. 
Truman  any  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  economic  conditions,  for  as 
head  of  an  investigating  commit- 
tee in  the  past  he  demonstrated 
an  unusual  grasp  of  their  social 
significance.  We  must,  therefore, 
assume  that  he  is  merely  obeying 
the  mandates  of  the  element 
which  placed  him  in  line  for  his 
present  position.  (It  will  be  re- 
membered that  he  was  said  to 
have  been  'kicked  upstairs'  to  get 
rid  of  him.)  He  and  the  other 
public  officials  cannot  help  being 
aware  of  the  drastic  social  change 
being  brought  about  by  our  in- 
creased technology — c  h  a  n  g  e  in 
the  means  by  which  we  make  our 
living. 

Writing   in   the   Seattle   Times 


(Jan.  5)  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop 
declared: 

'.  .  .  the  progress  of  tech- 
nology has  welded  the  whole 
modern  society  into  a  single, 
closely  organized  machine. 

Let  one  cog  fail  to  mesh — let 
production  of  a  single  metal 
or  fuel  be  halted;  let  the  na- 
tion be  deprived  of  a  single 
means  of  transport,  or  commu- 
nication, or  power  production, 
or  major  manufacture — and 
the  whole  machine  grinds  si- 
multaneously to  a  stop.  The 
smooth,  continuous  functioning 
of  the  whole  machine  is  vital 
to  the  life  and  well-being  of 
every  American  who  does  not 
inhabit  the  backwoods.' 

Yet  our  elected  public  officials 
are  insisting  on  the  operation  of 
this  high-energy  social  mechan- 
ism under  the  Price  System  which 
was  designed  to  exchange  the 
scarcity  of  the  days  of  the  oxcart 
and  slave  labor.  The  irony  of  it 
is  that  they  pose  as  world  lead- 
ers and  are  offering  our  an- 
tiquated system  as  a  means  of 
salvation  to  the  Old  World,  where 
it  originated;  a  world  whose  peo- 
ple have  been  forced  to  face  their 
troubles  realistically  and  who,  in 
doing  so,  are  attempling  to  slough 
off  their  old  systems  and  are 
struggling  toward  a  new  solution 
fitted  to  the  physical  environment 
in  which  they  find  themselves.  Is 
it  any  wonder  we  are  losing  pres- 
tige, and  getting  nowhere  fast? 

There  is  a  way  by  which,  when 
we  realize  the  futility  and  the  dan- 
ger of  our  present  course,  we  can 
achieve  our  own  Continental  se- 
curity. By  its  application  and 
demonstration  we  can  then  give 
effective  assistance  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  is  the  scientific 
way — the  way  of  Technocracy. 
Investigate  it,  now! 
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But  It  Is  Free  Enterprise  i 


The  paths  of  social  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  free  enterprise  lie  far  apart 
and  they  do  not  converge.  The  very  methods  by  which  free  enterprise  seeks 
to  perpetuate  itself  are  contrary  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole. 


THE  frantic  efforts  of  the  NAM,  the  US 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other  mouth- 
pieces of  free  enterprise  to  bolster  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  their  particular  method 
of  operation  as  a  'way  of  life'  for  America  brings 
to  mind  an  oft-quoted  line  from  Shakespeare's 
'Hamlet:'  'The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  me- 
thinks.'  Surely  such  an  extensive  and  sustained 
campaign  of  propaganda  is  not  necessary  unless 
the  structure  of  our  system  of  free  enterprise  is 
in  such  shaky  condition  as  to  require  these  tear- 
ful protestations  on  the  part  of  these  champions 
of  the  status  quo. 

The  touching  faith  of  the  American  people  in 
this  system  of  free  enterprise  is  somewhat  like 
the  house  built  upon  sand.  It  has  no  firm  foun- 
dation and  what  little  there  is,  is  rapidly  being 
swept  away  as  the  wonderful  postwar  world  so 
glibly  promised  by  the  free  enterprisers  turns  out 
to  be  nothing  more  substantial  than  a  desert  mi- 
rage. And  like  the  mirage,  these  promises  con- 
stantly dangled  before  our  eyes  lead  us  on  and 
on  in  the  vain  hope  that  eventually  they  will  be 
realized  and  peace,  abundance  and  security  will 
be  ours  at  last. 

But  let  us  realize  that  the  paths  of  social  wel- 
fare and  the  welfare  of  free  enterprise  lie  far 
apart,  and  they  do  not  converge.  The  very  meth- 
ods by  which  free  enterprise  perpetuates  itself 
are  contrary  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  as  even  the  most  casual  glance 
through  our  daily  papers  should  make  clear.  For 
example,  recently  we  noticed  a  small  news  item 


in  which  the  War  Assets  Administration  admitted 
that  large-scale  purchases  of  aluminum  under 
Veterans'  Preference  Certificates  have  resulted 
in  a  corner  on  the  surplus  aluminum  market  by 
a  single  mid-west  firm.  This  means  that  the  firm 
concerned  is  now  in  a  position  to  set  its  own  price 
on  this  particular  commodity.  Antisocial?  Of 
course  it  is!  But  it  IS  tree  enterprise.  Getting  a 
corner  or  a  monopoly  on  some  commodity  is  a 
perfectly  normal  activity  of  free  enterprise,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the 
citizens  of  this  North  American  Continent. 

Cartels — Monopolies — Trusts!  These  are  the 
instruments  by  means  of  which  free  enterprise  is 
concentrating  ever  more  economic  power  in  fewer 
hands.  Two  enlightening  government  reports 
have  made  this  clear  to  any  who  care  to  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  study  them.  The  famous  re- 
port of  the  TNEC — The  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee — revealed  the  apparent  pres- 
ence of  eight  more  or  less  clearly  defined  large- 
interest  groups,  exercising  influence  and  control, 
by  interlocking  directorates  and  other  devices, 
over  the  biggest  corporations.  These  eight  groups 
are  listed.  The  biggest  of  them,  the  Morgan- 
First  National  of  New  York  City,  is  represented 
as  having  a  'sphere  of  influence'  that  includes 
such  items  as  13  industrial  corporations,  headed 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  12  utility 
corporations,  including  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company;  11  major  railroads  or 
railroad  systems,  comprising  26  percent  of  the 
Nation's  rail  mileage.     Then,  more  recently,  the 
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Senate  Small  Business  Committee  shed  light  on  the 
increasing  concentration  of  power  due  directly  to 
the  war.  The  report  points  out  that  two-thirds  of  the 
$200  billion  went  to  the  top  100  corporations,  and 
the  first  10  got  30  percent  of  the  value  of  all  con- 
tracts awarded. 

Now  Technocracy  is  not  opposed  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  industry  into  larger  operating  units.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  definitely  in  favor  of  it  because 
it  means  increased  operating  efficiency.  But  in  a 
Price  System  the  accompanying  increase  in  eco- 
nomic power  results  in  a  strangle  hold  on  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Such  consolidation,  under  free  enter- 
prise, results  in  suppression  of  patents,  artificial 
shortages,  high  prices,  depressions  and  wars. 

Antitrust  laws  have  been  passed  and  the  Attor- 
ney General's  office  tries  to  enforce  them,  but  big 
business  laughs  at  such  laws.  If  a  corporation  is 
caught  violating  them,  so  what?  A  fine  is  assessed, 
small  compared  with  the  profits  made,  and  that's 
that.  Almost  invariably  the  firms  indicted  plead 
'no  contest,'  pay  the  fine,  and  proceed  as  before. 
For  example,  a  group  of  firms  manufacturing  flex- 
ible metal  hose  was  recently  fined  a  total  of  $61,000 
after  they  entered  the  customary  'no  contest'  pleas 
to  charges  of  conspiracy  to  fix  prices  and  restrain 
trade.  And  the  American  Surgical  Trade  Associa- 
tion and  24  surgical  corporations  were  fined  $17,000 
for  assertedly  controlling  the  sale  of  95  percent  of 
all  surgical  supplies.  Antisocial?  Of  course  it  is, 
but  it  IS  free  enterprise. 

TELEVISION  PATENTS  SUPPRESSED 

Closely  allied  to  the  guestion  of  cartels  and  mo- 
nopolies is  the  practice  of  suppressing  patents.  This 
is  almost  invariably  done  when  the  use  of  a  patent 
would  result  in  financial  losses  to  established  inter- 
ests. Noteworthy  in  this  respect  is  the  delay  in  de- 
veloping television.  According  to  an  anti-trust  suit 
brought  against  Paramount  Pictures  and  four  other 
corporations,  the  general  public  has  been  the  victim 
of  a  world-wide  conspiracy  to  control  manufacture 
and  sale  of  revolutionary  equipment  that  makes 
possible  projection  of  television  pictures  the  size  of 
standard  motion  picture  screens.  Included  in  the 
suit  was  the  Scophony  Corporation  of  America,  a 
holder  of  rights  to  British  television  patents,  and 
Scophony,  Ltd.  of  London,  which  manufactures  and 
sells  television  apparatus.  The  government  charged 
that  to  date  'Television  Production'  and  'General 
Precision,'  the  two  companies  which  were  to  enjoy 


the  monopoly  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  have  re- 
strained the  use  and  development  of  the  Scophony 
patents  at  the  direction,  for  the  benefit,  and  on  be- 
half of  its  parent  company.  Paramount. 

This  is,  of  course,  only  one  of  thousands  of  simi- 
lar incidents.  One  can  readily  understand  the  ef- 
fect on  the  profits  of  Paramount  if  Television  is  al- 
lowed to  'cut  in'  on  the  racket  in  the  field  of  enter- 
tainment and  we  can  hardly  blame  Paramount  for 
taking  steps  to  protect  its  interests.  Yet  all  of  us 
would  like  to  have  television  added  to  our  means 
of  entertainment.  So,  too,  would  we  enjoy  the  use, 
if  it  were  permitted,  of  many  other  patents  that  lie 
buried  in  the  patent  office,  awaiting  the  day  when 
free  enterprise  no  longer  exists  to  act  as  a  barrier 
to  our  complete  satisfaction  and  enjoyment. 

OBSTRUCTIONIST  TACTICS 

And  now,  let  us  look  at  another  example  of  the 
obstructionist  tactics  of  free  enterprise.  For  years 
the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Seaway 
has  been  fought  by  the  railroads.  Senator  George 
D.  Aiken  of  Vermont,  long  a  supporter  of  the  Sea- 
way, recently  told  his  Senate  colleagues: 

'Railroads  have  put  a  brake  on  this  coun- 
try and  their  monopolistic  practices  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  the  detriment 
of  other  forms  of  transportation  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  National  Welfare.  I  am 
convinced  that  railroad  opposition  has  been 
largely  responsible  tor  the  delay  in  the 
building  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  for 
the  delay  in  the  development  of  other  intra- 
coastal  and  inland  waterways.  Diversionary 
propaganda  practiced  by  opponents  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  have  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  down  to  the  main  issue  at 
stake  in  this  project,  namely,  public  develop- 
ment. The  only  question  now  is  that  of  pub- 
lic development  against  no  development  at 
all.  I  have  great  hope  that  the  people  and 
the  rank  and  file  members  of  Congress  will 
see  through  this  camouflage  so  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  faced 
squarely  and  separately  on  its  merits.  When 
that  happens,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  out- 
come.' 

But  the  fight  will  be  long  and  bitter.  The  project 
has  been  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  but  the  railroads,  seeing  their 
own  interests  threatened,  will  fight  hard  to  defeat 
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the  project.  They  are  not  interested  in  the  national 
welfare  as  much  as  they  are  in  the  welfare  of  the 
railroads.     That  is  the  way  of  free  enterprise. 

The  subject  of  propaganda  leads  naturally  into 
the  question  of  advertising  in  general.  The  depths 
of  moronity  to  which  advertisers  will  sink  in  adver- 
tising their  products  is  almost  beyond  belief — the 
efforts  made  by  each  cigaret  manufacturer  to  con- 
vince you  that  his  product  is  better  than  all  the  rest; 
the  stupid  copy  of  a  manufacturer  of  hair  tonic 
telling  the  reader  that  here  is  a  sure  way  to  be 
popular  with  the  girls;  of  a  soap  company  assuring 
you  that  only  by  using  their  product  can  you  have 
lovely  hands;  and  so  on  down  to  the  lowest  and 
most  idiotic  form  of  all — the  radio  singing  commer- 
cial. And  the  public  swallows  this  hooey,  hook, 
line  and  sinker.  We  accept  the  exaggerated  claims, 
we  believe  the  fake  testimonials,  and  we  are  the 
victims  of  illegitimate  and  fraudulent  merchandis- 
ing; and  the  high  cost  of  fooling  us  is  added  to  the 
already  exorbitant  cost  of  the  product.  Apparently, 
judging  from  the  millions  of  dollars  that  are  spent 
every  year  to  advertise  and  sell  products  better  left 
unmade,  the  Price  System  activity  pays  big  divi- 
dends; yet  it  constitutes  one  of  the  biggest  economic 
wastes  in  our  social  system.  And  waste  is  typical 
of  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 

DEAR  AT  HALF  THE  PRICE 

Speaking  of  waste,  the  United  States  Savings  and 
Loan  League  reports  that  in  1946,  $10,000,000,000  in 
mortgages  will  be  placed  on  America's  homes.  In 
other  words,  Americans  owe  10  billion  dollars  on 
homes  worth,  at  the  most,  half  that  amount.  How's 
that  for  a  load  of  debt  in  inflated  values?  Inflation, 
too,  is  a  part  of  free  enterprise — the  result  of  Price 
System  methods  of  operation.  This,  too,  is  what  we 
are  being  urged  to  perpetuate. 

We  could  go  on  and  on.  The  Garsson  Case  with 
its  fantastic  ramifications;  the  constant  reports  of 
food  dumping,  spoilage  and  destruction  while  we 
are  asked  to  pull  in  our  belts  so  that  we  can  send 
food  to  the  starving  world;  crime  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency; unfair  taxation  and  restrictions  on  some 
products  for  the  benefit  of  others;  pressure  groups 
and  their  lobbies;  all  these  and  more  are  either  free 
enterprise  in  action  or  the  direct  result  of  such  ac- 
tion. If  we  don't  like  it  we  will  have  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  toward  changing  the  social  system 
which  requires  this  mode  of  behavior. 

Fortunately,  the  people  of  North  Amreica  do  not 
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have  to  tolerate  our  present  method  of  social  opera- 
tion or  the  conditions  that  result  from  it.  Whenever 
they  make  up  their  minds  to  do  so,  they  can  install 
a  form  of  society  new  in  human  history  and  which 
can  be  used  only  on  the  North  American  Continent 
— a  scietific  design  of  social  operation  which  will 
forever  eliminate  t  h  e  antisocial  actions  of  those 
who  would  perpetuate  America's  Price  System. 

Technocracy  declares  the  days  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem on  this  Continent  to  be  numbered.  The  decline 
of  the  Price  System  began  the  day  Technology  was 
born,  and  within  a  very  short  time  it  will  have  run 
its  course.  When  the  time  arrives  when  it  can  no 
longer  be  made  to  operate  Americans  must  be  pre- 
pared to  install  Technocracy's  social  design  or  face 
the  alternative  of  social  chaos.  Installed  now,  it 
will  guarantee  a  smooth  transition  into  the  economy 
of  abundance  which  all  Americans  know  is  possi- 
ble on  this  Continent.  Close  coordination  between 
production  and  consumption,  made  possible  through 
the  accounting  features  of  Technocracy's  Energy 
Certificate,  will  guarantee  a  constant  supply  of  all 
the  things  the  citizens  of  this  area  want — no  more, 
no  less.  No  business  structure  will  exist  to  create 
monopolies  and  organize  world-wide  cartels.  If 
found  to  be  practical  and  socially  useful,  inventions 
will  be  put  to  use'  for  the  benefit  of  all,  with  no  dan- 
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ger  to  invested  capital,  for  such  will  not  exist.  No 
longer  will  our  intelligence,  such  as  it  is,  be  insulted 
by  moronic  advertising,  because  there  will  be  noth- 
ing to  sell.  Samples  will  be  available  for  inspec- 
tion and  commodities  will  be  listed  in  a  general 
catalog  with  a  description  of  each  item.  You  will 
decide  for  yourself  what  you  want.  New  products 
will,  of  course,  be  brought  to  everyone's  attention 
with  a  factual  description  of  their  uses  but  with  no 
high-pressure  attempts  to  'sell'  you  on  using  them. 
Graft  and  corruption  in  office  will  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible, because  the  medium  of  distribution,  the  En- 
ergy Certificate,  will  be  nontransferable.  Everyone 
will  have  his  or  her  own  allotment  of  Energy  Cer- 
tificates in  an  amount  equal  to  everyone  else. 


Crime,  poverty,  waste  and  all  the  ills  attendant  to 
the  operation  of  a  Price  System  will  no  longer  exist, 
simply  because  the  conditions  which  make  them 
possible  will  have  been  eliminated. 

With  the  rubble  of  bombed  cities  not  yet  cleared 
away,  and  the  dead  of  World  War  II  scarcely  cold 
in  their  graves,  the  world  already  talks  of  World 
War  III.  War  is  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Price  System — of  free  enterprise — and  we  seem 
stoically  to  accept  it  as  such.  Is  a  social  system 
that  can  be  kept  alive  only  by  means  of  the  mass 
destruction  and  slaughter  of  war  worth  saving? 
War  is  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all — but  it  IS  free 
enterprise. 

—Leslie  Bounds,  11834-1. 


THE  NEW  FRONTIER 


'Bring  me  men  to  match  my  mountains. 

Bring  me  men  to  match  my  plains, 

And  new  eras  in  their  brains. 

Bring  me  men  to  match  my  prairies, 

Men  to  match  my  inland  seas. 

Men  whose  thoughts  shall  pave  a  highway 

Up  to  ampler  destinies. 

Pioneers  to  cleanse  thoughts'  marshlands, 

And  to  cleanse  old  error's  fen; 

Bring  me  men  to  match  my  mountains — 

Bring  me  men!' 

THIS  is  the  first  stanza  of  the  inspiring  poem,  The 
Coming  American,  by  Sam  Walter  Foss.  Today, 
events  are  shaping  this  coming  American.  His  num- 
ber may  be  small,  but  the  strength  and  stature  of 
his  vision  are  large.  As  the  most  adventuresome 
of  all  pioneers,  he  is  answering  the  challenge  of 
the  last,  and  greatest,  American  frontier — the  fron- 
tier of  the  social  development  of  a  great  common 
heritage.  He  will  extend  the  instinct  of  social 
equity,  which  now  exists  under  false  pretense,  to  its 
full  consummation.  The  dilemma  of  drudge  will 
pass;  the  tension  of  federated  factionalism  will  be 
eased  away.  All  of  the  phases  of  social  life  will 
take  on  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  value. 

Yesterday's  pioneers  faced   their   environmental 


resistances  with  the  limited  tools  of  a  non-technolog- 
ical era;  they  peopled  a  Continent;  their's  was  the 
struggle  against  physical  mass  and  force.  Today's 
pioneers  face  different  resistances — the  resistances 
of  traditional  institutionalism,  tempered  by  seventy 
centuries  of  existence,  and  whose  manifestations, 
in  this  technological  age,  are  as  out  of  place  as  a 
display  of  grotesque  gargoyles  of  an  archaic  ar- 
chitecture among  the  engineered  chromes  of  a  mod- 
ern appliances  shop;  the  resistances  of  money-mired 
mind  and  stagnant,  stunted  spirit  whose  pale  ex- 
tends only  as  far  as  today's  gainful,  greedy  grasp. 
From  socio-genesis  until  today,  the  futile  gyra- 
tions of  social  man  have  not  changed  the  expres- 
sion on  the  timeless  face  of  cosmic  constancy.  Only 
when  social  man  will  gear  his  behavior  pattern  to 
parallel  the  line  of  the  unyielding,  physical  laws, 
will  all  be  well  with  his  world.  The  new  frontiers- 
man carries  the  implements  of  irrefutable  fact  in 
his  hands,  not  philosophic  baubles.  The  very  dar- 
ing of  his  vision  should  fire  the  most  anemic  spirit. 
Here  is  the  greatest  adventure  of  all  recorded  social 
history;  the  challenge  to  the  bigotry  of  the  centu- 
ries, and  the  laying  of  the  foundation  for  the  first, 
/true  nation.  North  Americans  who  want  to  pio- 
neer must  be  the  extreme  of  extreme  radicals— the 
radicals  of  reason! 

—Sam  Pavlovic,  9344. 
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The  Destination  of  Knowledge 


Technocracy  is  by  no  means  the  ultimate  objective  of  knowledge.  It  is  merely 
the  foundation  of  social  science,  the  beginning  from  which  a  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  the  destination  of  knowledge  may  be  discerned.  It  is  a  design  tor 
the  development  of  human  welfare  and  civilization. 


OF  PARAMOUNT  importance  to  every  one  of 
us  is  the  accumulation  and  application  of 
knowledge.  The  brain,  that  delicate  instru- 
ment which  enables  us  to  gather  and  make  use  of 
knowledge,  is  the  principal  organ  of  the  body  by 
which  man  has  achieved  mastery  over  the  circum- 
stances which  contribute  to  his  existence  and  well- 
being,  and  by  which  he  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  lower  animals.  But,  unfortunately,  man  has  per- 
mitted his  brain  to  play  a  trick  on  him  by  develop- 
ing knowledge  into  a  dual  thing — a  sort  of  Jekyll 
and  Hyde  affair.  Our  lives  are  influenced,  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse,  by  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge. 

The  first  might  be  called  practical  knowledge, 
the  kind  we  get  from  experience  and  observation. 
It  is  this  useful  knowledge  which  enables  us  to 
adapt  our  lives  to  our  environment  and  to  antici- 
pate the  future.  Through  it  we  gain  our  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter  and  physical  comforts.  But,  oddly 
enough,  this  useful,  workable  knowledge  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  with  disdain  by  the  wise  men 
of  all  the  ages  of  human  history;  and  the  people 
whose  work  dealt  with  the  application  of  this  kind 
of  knowledge  were  held  in  contempt  as  social  in- 
feriors— they  were  working  people! 

SUPERSTITIONS  CONTROL 

The  second  kind  of  knowledge  commands  a  great 
deal  of  respect.  It  is  the  instrument  of  the  success- 
ful, 'nice'  people  of  all  lands  and  all  ages.  This 
kind  of  knowledge  is  utterly  useless  and  unwork- 
able; but  it  has  been  on  the  basis  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge  that  the  affairs  of  society  always  have 
been  guided.  This  is  the  fabricated  knowledge  of 
superstition,  originating  solely  from  the  imagina- 
tions of  men.  Belief  is  the  backbone  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  opinion  is  its  propagator,  and  authority 
is  its  guardian. 

Superstitions  have  been  given  control  over  al- 
most every  phase  of  life,  both  the  practical  and  the 
so-called  spiritual.     Superstitions  were  invented  to 
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account  for  the  universe,  for  events  of  nature,  and 
for  man  himself.  Superstitions  were  used  to  influ- 
ence the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  people.  There 
has  been  hardly  an  object  or  an  occurrence  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  that  was  free  from  the  prevail- 
ing superstitions,  governing  not  only  the  personal 
lives  of  people,  but  their  social  and  collective  lives. 
Superstition  influenced  economics,  government,  ed- 
ucation, and  social  regulation;  it  formed  the  back- 
ground for  festivities  and  all  other  group  actions. 
It  especially  ran  wild  when  it  came  to  matters  of 
health  and  disease. 

IT'S  AMAZING! 

The  amazing  thing  about  this  often  useless  kind 
of  knowledge  is  that  it  takes  such  a  hold  on  the 
thinking  and  emotions  of  people  that  they  cling  to 
the  superstitions  and  defend  them  to  the  last  ditch, 
even  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  contradictory  evi- 
dence. Only  a  shock  of  a  major  magnitude  can  jar 
them  loose.  We  are  all  more  or  less  conditioned  to 
believe  in  numerous  superstitions,  and  once  they 
have  become  established  it  is  very  difficult  to  free 
ourselves  from  them.  A  fraction  of  the  effort  we 
have  spent  in  defending  useless  superstitions  would 
have  resulted  in  the  application  of  widespread  prac- 
tical knowledge  for  the  general  welfare  of  human- 
ity. 

Over  the  past  three  centuries  there  have  been 
hundreds  of  major  conflicts  between  science  and 
established  superstition,  and  superstition  has  lost 
every  one  of  them.  There  are  other  fights  now  in 
progress  and  more  to  come  in  the  near  future.  In 
spite  of  the  gross  stupidity  of  it,  the  chances  are 
that  the  majority  of  Americans  will  continue  to  up- 
hold superstition  every  time  until  their  position  be- 
comes absolutely  untenable. 

Isn't  it  strange  that  useful  knowledge  is  forced 
to  prove  itself  under  the  most  dismal  and  unfair 
conditions  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  against  it, 
while   on   the   other   hand   superstition   is   accepted 


without  question?  The  least  we  could  do  toward 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  science  would 
be  to  give  them  a  fair  and  unbiased  trial  on  every 
occasion.  Such  a  trial  would  be  free  from  super- 
imposed conditions  that  often  predetermine  a  false 
interpretation  of  the  facts  at  hand.  Belief  and  su- 
perstition stoutly  demand  the  prerogative  of  un- 
restricted expression — i.  e.  freedom  of  speech.  True 
expression  knows  no  prerogative.  In  the  name  of 
fair  play  let  us  be  done  with  the  un-American  atti- 
tude of  suppression  and  of  special  privilege  and  put 
each  new  and  original  idea  to  the  test  openly! 
Americans  have  not  yet  discovered  that  one  of  the 
surest  methods  of  suppressing  an  idea  is  merely  to 
deny  it  an  audience.  The  policy  of  ignorement  is  a 
blunder  so  often  repeated  with  disastrous  results  in 
American  history  that  there  no  longer  remains  the 
slightest  excuse  for  the  continuation  of  it.  The  sci- 
entific attitude  demands  that  well-informed  people 
reach  an  intelligent  decision  without  prejudice. 

Stranger  still,  we  fail  to  realize  that  science  has 
never  wilfully  worked  against  the  welfare  of  man 
(a  record  superstition  cannot  claim)  and  this  despite 
the  ways  in  which  the  instruments  of  science  have 
been  used  to  commit  atrocities  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  It  is  significant  that  these  instruments 
are  misused  only  when  they  are  wielded  by  the 
hands  of  politicians,  businessmen,  ecclesiaichs,  mil- 
itarists, and  other  witch  doctors  in  the  desperate  at- 
tempt to  maintain  the  dominance  of  superstition 
over  the  thinking  of  people  in  regards  to  social  af- 
fairs. 

STRANGEST  OF  ALL 

And,  strangest  of  all,  we  ignore  the  vastly  dif- 
ferent results  obtained  for  society  when  supersti- 
tion is  swept  aside  and  useful  knowledge  is  put  to 
work.  Electricity,  surgery,  photography,  rapid  trans- 
portation, instantaneous  communication,  nourishing 
foods,  comfortable  homes  and  clothing — in  fact  the 
fruits  of  technology  in  all  their  abundant  forms — are 
the  direct  result  of  this  useful  knowledge.  A  library 
a  city  block  long  could  not  hold  the  volumes  it 
would  take  to  describe  the  social  benefits  derived 
from  scientific  investigation,  but  where,  oh  where, 
are  the  social  benefactions  wrought  by  belief  and 
superstition?  Down  through  all  the  ages  you  will 
not  find  one ! 

Now,  the  last  bulwarks  of  superstition  are  being 
shaken  by  the  advance  of  science.  The  tools — the 
weapons — of  science  are  facts;  and  against  facts 
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there  is  no  defense,  We  could  list  scores  of  super- 
stitions that  science  has  relegated  to  the  land  of 
limbo  by  unearthing  facts.  People  once  entertained 
the  peculiar  belief  that  the  world  was  flat,  had  four 
corners  like  a  table,  and  was  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse. They  also  believed  that  disease  was  caused 
by  devils,  that  the  heart  was  the  center  of  affection, 
that  study  of  the  human  body  was  evil,  and  a  host 
of  similar  foolish  superstitions.  And  were  people 
glad  to  receive  practical  information  about  these 
things?  They  were  not!  Men  were  tortured  and 
murdered  to  suppress  it.  Methods  of  suppression 
today  are  more  subtle  but  no  less  vicious,  and  their 
objective  remains  the  same— TO  KEEP  PEOPLE  IG- 
NORANT OF  FACTS  ! 

VICTIMS  OF  DECEPTION 

Science  has  at  last  entered  the  social  field.  This 
advance  will  bring  about  the  greatest  changes  of 
all  and  it  will  be  the  toughest  fight  of  all.  The  witch 
doctors  in  the  social  field  are  not  going  to  give  up 
their  superstitions  and  their  authority  peaceably; 
you  can  be  sure  of  that.  World  War  I,  the  Great 
Depression,  World  War  II — these  were  episodes  in 
the  struggle  to  keep  superstition  alive.  Even  worse 
things  are  contemplated.  It  is  a  fight  to  the  finish. 
If  the  witch  doctors  hold  the  line  for  awhile,  what 
can  we  expect?  Realize  that  from  time  immemorial 
superstition  has  held  control  over  the  minds  of  men 
and  has  enforced  its  authority;  and  realize,  too,  that 
science  has  been  developed  under  these  adverse 
circumstances  which  it  could  in  no  way  have 
avoided.  Now,  to  a  long  list  of  atrocities  (and  this 
time  to  its  eternal  discredit)  superstition  has  added 
the  crime  of  the  suppression  of  social  knowledge. 
But  you  can  be  positive  that  when  the  culprit  is  fi- 
nally brought  to  light,  the  denouement  will  be  com- 
plete. If  'Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a  woman  scorned,' 
then  hell's  fury  will  also  be  a  minor  irritation  when 
compared  to  the  wrath  of  Americans  on  the  day 
they  realize  how  shamelessly,  and  to  what  extent, 
they  have  been  made  the  victims  of  deception.  On 
that  day,  may  God  have  mercy  on  the  perpetrators 
of  social  fraud,  because  it  is  a  'cinch'  that  no  one 
else  will. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  which  belief  and  su- 
perstition will  defend:  Scarcity  values  will  be  up- 
held, resulting  in  so-called  'surpluses'  being  de- 
stroyed while  people  are  in  need.  'Free  enterprise' 
will  be  praised  to  the  high  heavens.  The  'morality' 
of  toil  will  be  glorified;  men  will  be  assured  they 
must  labor  for  a  living — an  absurdity  in  this  age  of 
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technology.  And  in  conjunction  with  this  supersti- 
tion is  another — the  divine  right  of  the  leisured  few 
to  live  as  parasites  on  society — a  most  difficult  one 
to  dispose  of  because  it  has  lots  of  authority  to  back 
it  up.  Then  comes  the  silly  superstition  of  voting 
politicians  into  office — one  of  the  sleekest  sacred 
cows  of  our  present  system.  Other  superstitions 
with  which  you  will  be  plagued  are  charity,  taxes, 
debt,  property  rights  and  money — all  component 
parts  of  the  Price  System,  an  obsolete  method  of 
distribution  based  upon  valuation  and  committed 
to  the  perpetration  and  perpetuation  of  scarcity. 

The  only  organization  working  for  the  adapta- 
tion of  science  to  social  affairs  is  Technocracy  Inc. 
Technocracy  finds  that  when  science  has  conquered 
this  last  stronghold  of  superstition  and  ignorance, 
these  are  some  of  the  things  which  you  can  expect: 

First,  an  infinitely  higher  standard  of  living  pro- 
vided for  all  and  a  comparable  standard  of  health. 
Americans  are  already  aware  that  productive  meth- 
ods and  resources  can  guarantee  this,  but  they  are 
still  unaware  of  the  technological  method  by  which 
distribution  can  be  effected. 

Second,  a  minimum  of  toil  for  human  beings. 
The  most  efficient  and  automatic  equipment  avail- 
able would  be  used.  Heavy  and  tedious  labor  would 
be  abolished.  Every  American  would  enjoy  long 
yearly  vacations  and  early  retirement  with  uninter- 
rupted income.  Man  could  learn  to  live  instead  of 
devoting  a  lifetime  to  toil. 

MAXIMUM  CULTURE 

Third,  an  enormous  increase  in  the  aesthetic  arts, 
and  in  sports,  amusements,  travel,  etc.;  in  short,  a 
maximum  cultural  development. 

Fourth,  unlimited  and  completely  satisfactory  ed- 
ucation (tailored  to  the  capacity  of  each  particular 
individual)  to  replace  our  present  catch-as-catch-can 
educational  system  which  results,  more  often  than 
not,  in  the  assassination  of  intelligence. 

Fifth,  authoritative  control  will  be  abandoned  and 
replaced  by  functional  control  which  is  impersonal, 
positive  and  intelligible  but  not  irksome  and  intoler- 
able— a  type  of  control  developed  by  science  and 
now  in  practice  in  laboratories  and  a  few  of  the 
most  modern  industrial  operations  throughout 
America. 

Our  attention  to  knowledge  leads  us  to  the  ines- 
capable conclusion  that  it  is,  like  all  other  physical 
realities,  an  evolutionary  organism,  growing  more 
potent  and  more  virile  as  it  proceeds.     Having  its 


existence  among  physical  phenomena,  knowledge 
was  inevitably  susceptible  to  error,  but  not  irrevoc- 
ably bound  to  retain  its  erroneous  concepts.  The 
essential  history  of  knowledge  is  the  process  of 
weeding  the  errors  out  of  the  facts — an  exceedingly 
difficult  and,  sometimes,  a  dangerous  job,  as  we 
have  attempted  to  explain  here.  We  are  continually 
aware  that  science  is  more  than  a  dry  catalogue  of 
facts;  it  is  a  dynamic  and  powerful  tool  before 
which  all  problems  shall  some  day  yield.  Technoc- 
racy is  by  no  means  the  ultimate  objective  of 
knowledge.  More  accurately,  Technocracy  is  merely 
the  foundation  of  social  science,  the  beginning  from 
which  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  destination  of 
knowledge  may  be  discerned,  the  correlation  of  the 
many  and  disconnected  pursuits  of  science  into  a 
concise  and  intelligible  pattern — the  pattern  without 
which  science  has  no  definite  meaning.  It  is  a  de- 
sign for  the  development  of  human  welfare  and  civ- 
ilization. 

Technocracy  has  always  welcomed  sincere,  in- 
telligent investigation.  We  do  not  ask  anyone  to 
believe  anything,  since  facts,  alone,  provide  t  h  e 
basis  for  all  conclusions.  It  is  the  intellectual  lib- 
eral and  the  cocksure  ignoramus  who  give  us  the 
'willies'  with  their  time-consuming  nonsense  and 
controversy.  Any  time  you  get  fed  up  on  deception, 
prejudice  and  red  tape — the  tools  of  superstition — 
and  you  think  that  perhaps  there  is  a  sensible,  prac- 
tical method  of  approaching  social  problems  after 
all,  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  Technocracy.  You 
have  everything  to  gain  and  nofhing  to  lose. 

— George  B.  Conner,  M.A.L.,  revised  from 
'Science  vs.  Superstition'  in  The  Tech- 
nocrat, June  1946. 

OH,  YOU  FREE  ENTERPRISE ! 


^o  meat,  no  spuds; 
No  soap,  no  suds; 
No  milk,  no  bread — 
We  have  instead 
A  lotta  Hooey. 
No  shirts,  no  shoes, 
But  lots  of  booze; 
No  sweets,  no  honey; 
(Not  even  money) 
The  works  go  Blooey! 

f^o  boards,  no  nails; 
No  cars,  no  rails; 
No  ties,  no  socks; 
No  concrete  blocks; 


Now  ain't  that  grand? 
No  grease,  no  gum; 
We're  on  the  bum 
In  this  fair  land  ! 

^o  beets,  no  peas; 

No  beans,  no  cheese; 
No  work,  no  pay; 
We  must  eat  hay 
Or  have  no  lunch. 
No  wheat,  no  rye; 
No  cake,  no  pie; 
No  cloth,  no  dyes; 
Free  Enterprise, 
You've  lost  your  punch  ! 
-Archie  Sinclair,  12245-1. 
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Cities  of  the  Future 


FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  A  SCIENTIFIC  LONG-RANGE  FUNCTIONAL 
OPERATION  OF  AN  INTEGRATED  AREA  THE  MODERN  CIVIC  CENTER  IS 
A  WASTE  OF  TIME,  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 


THE  voters  of  the  City  of  Portland,  Oregon,  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  rejection  of  the 
construction  of  a  Civic  Center,  at  the  recent 
election.    Why? 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that  by  turning 
down  the  measure  the  voters  have  lost  all  sem- 
blance of  civic  pride  and  have  permitted  selfish  in- 
terests in  the  matter  of  taxes  to  hold  back  a  needed 
development.  But  is  this  Civic  Center  a  needed 
development?  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  present 
operation  of  a  political  subdivision,  yes.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  a  long-range  functional  operation  of 
an  integrated  area,  no. 

Now  let  us  see  just  what  we  mean  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  political  subdivision  vs.  the  functional  op- 
eration of  an  integrated  area.  In  the  first  place, 
any  town,  city,  township,  county  or  state  is  a  poli- 
tical subdivision.  It  is  governed  by  a  political  party, 
usually  Republican  or  Democrat.  Even  where  these 
subdivisions  are  governed  by  a  strictly  non-partisan 
or  coalition  government  they  always  retain  all  the 
elements  of  a  political  control,  i.  e.  graft,  crime,  sub- 
standard housing,  hunger,  ill  health,  and  kindred 
conditions.  The  moral  concepts,  efficiency,  sincerity 
of  purpose,  or  political  awareness  of  the  particular 
political  party  or  individuals  controlling  a  political 


subdivision  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  prevail- 
ing standard  of  living. 

This  can  be  very  easily  proved  to  one's  satisfac- 
tion merely  by  the  observation  of  a  few  facts  and 
some  simple  scientific  deductions.  To  illustrate:  At 
the  present  time  on  the  North  American  Continent 
approximately  98  percent  of  all  energy  consumed 
by  the  citizens  is  produced  by  means  other  than  the 
effort  or  labor  of  the  individual.  This  simply  means 
that  practically  all  of  the  energy  degraded  in  this 
nation  is  produced  by  engines  using  steam,  water 
power,  diesel  oil,  gas,  gasoline,  coal,  etc.  The  bal- 
ance is  human  energy.  In  the  year  1800  these  fig- 
ures were  exactly  reversed,  only  two  percent  of  the 
energy  utilized  then  having  been  produced  by  ex- 
traneous means  and  98  percent  by  human  toil.  We 
have  made  this  advance  in  less  than  150  years. 

But  here  is  the  catch  to  the  whole  thing.  Whereas 
we  have  been  progressively  increasing  our  produc- 


These  old  frame  firetraps,  typical  of  Seattle's  early 
construction  in  the  days  of  plentiful  lumber,  adjoin 
the  municipal  bus  depot.  They  are  within  two 
blocks  of  the  Technocracy  Headquarters  and  on 
the  edge  of  the  downtown  business  area.  Contrast 
these  with  the  Parkchester  Community  shown  on 
page  12. 

— Techphoto  by  Stillmaker. 
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tion  of  goods  and  services  on  this  basis,  we  have 
retained  the  year  1800  method  of  distribution  of 
these  goods  and  services  to  the  citizens  of  this  com- 
monwealth. Distribution  is  now  effected  on  the  basis 
of  the  ability  of  the  citizens  to  pay  for  goods  and 
services  in  terms  of  money  based  on  gold,  a  mar- 
ketable commodity  which  has  a  fluctuating  'value' 
from  day  to  day,  month  to  month  and  year  to  year. 
This  'value'  was  formerly  based  on  silver,  which 
was  discarded  as  a  standard  when  it  was  deemed 
politically  expedient  to  do  so. 

Now  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  a  Civic  Center? 
Simply  this  (and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter 
based  on  fact,  not  theories  or  political  dogmas): 
The  present  system  of  social  operation  on  the  North 
American  Continent  cannot  possibly  last  more  than 
two  or  three  years  at  the  longest.  Reason?  The 
rate  of  production  of  goods  and  services  by  techno- 
logical means  is  progressively  increasing,  whereas 
the  rate  of  distribution  of  same  to  the  citizens,  by 
reason  of  continually  diminishing  purchasing 
power,  is  progressively  decreasing.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce is  progressively  increasing,  because  at  the 
present  time  the  rate  of  production  is  deliberately 
being  held  down  by  'Free  Enterprise'  to  maintain  a 
condition  of  scarcity. 

WE  COULDN'T  TAKE  IT 

If  the  productive  capacity  oi  this  nation  were 
turned  loose  at  the  present  moment,  on  a  full  load 
basis  with  all  plants  operated  to  capacity,  there 
would  be  produced  in  this  country  such  a  plethora 
of  goods  and  services  that  it  would  embarrass  the 
citizens  to  consume  it  all.  Furthermore,  instead  of 
in  two  or  three  years,  the  entire  social  mechanism 
in  North  America  would  collapse  and  chaos  would 
ensue  within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  in- 
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A  typical  small  neighbor- 
hood store  on  a  main  thor- 
cfare  in  Seattle.  Another 
'firetrap,'  this  group  of 
buildings  is  a  menace  to 
the  surrounding  area. 

— Techphoto  by 
Stillmaker. 


ception  of  such  a  productive  program.  'Free  enter- 
prise' is  nobody's  fool.  The  most  brilliant  minds 
and  the  top  economists  of  the  nation  are  well  aware 
of  this  fact.  Hence  the  frenzied  effort  to  keep  goods 
off  the  market. 

Much  more  could  be  said  here  that  must  be  omit- 
ted for  lack  of  space.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however, 
that  the  city  of  the  immediate  future  will  need  no 
civic  center  as  we  think  of  it,  because  the  new 
methods  of  distribution  will  be  so  very  different. 
Generally  speaking,  the  city  of  the  future  will  com- 
prise three  main  units.  (1)  Distribution  center.  (2) 
Production  centers.  (3)  Housing  units.  In  addition 
to  these  three  main  units  there  will,  of  course,  be 
the  Utilities  division  embracing  electrical  distribu- 
tion, transportation  facilities,  communication,  news, 
recreation,  etc,  These  latter  will  be  so  far  superior 
to  our  present  day  profit-begotten  system  that  they 
will  hardly  be  recognizable  as  of  the  same  seed. 

A  brief  description  of  these  three  divisions  will 
be  pertinent  to  this  discussion.  Distribution  centers 
will  consist  of  warehouses,  strategically  located 
with  respect  to  the  housing  units,  for  the  distribution 
of  all  goods  and  services  to  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity. They  will  be  fireproof,  of  course,  and  will 
have  automatic  conveyors  for  both  the  placement  of 
goods  and  their  removal  from  shelves  or  storage 
space  to  delivery  trucks  or  pneumatic  or  electric  de- 
livery tubes.  This  would  include  automatic  machin- 
ery for  keeping  a  perpetual  inventory,  but  not  in 
the  sense  that  we  think  of  an  inventory  now,  as  no 
goods  would  need  to  remain  on  the  shelves  more 
than  24  hours.  This  center  might  also  include  photo- 
electric machinery  for  recording  purchases  of  goods 
and  services  on  the  consumers'  energy  certificates; 
or  this  information  might  be  relayed  by  a  communi- 
cation network  directly  to  a  central  'bank'  for  book- 
keeping  purposes.      (The  energy   certificate,   repre- 
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senting  his  'purchasing  power,'  would  be  issued  to 
every  citizen  at  birth  and  could  be  invalidated  only 
by  the  individual's  refusal  to  function  in  some  ca- 
pacity commensurate  with  his  or  her  ability,  during 
the  age  period  from  25  to  45  years.)  A  distribution 
center  which  would  be  adeguate  for,  say  a  city  of 
25,000,  would  probably  reguire  a  maximum  of  10 
attendants  on  a  24  hour  load  basis.  Figured  on  a  4 
hour  shift,  this  would  reguire  only  60  functional  op- 
eratives (not  employees),  who  would  do  no  manual 
labor,  except  perhaps  the  janitors  who  would  have 
to  keep  the  place  clean. 

The  merchandise  distributed  from  these  centers 
would  be  the  highest  type  of  merchandise  that 
could  be  produced  by  modern  technology  and  pro- 
duction facilities.  It  would  be  merchandise  pro- 
duced for  maximum  use  and  not  for  sale  or  adver- 
tising appeal  as  now.  To  illustrate,  take  the  little 
matter  of  razor  blades.  It  takes  much  greater  met- 
allurgical skill  to  manufacture  a  razor  blade  that 
will  last  for  only  three  shaves,  than  it  does  to  pro- 
duce one  that  will  shave  300  times.  Under  the  pres- 
ent development  of  the  art  it  is  possible  to  produce 
a  razor  blade  that  will  shave   1000  times  and  cost 


very  little  more  than  the  present  worthless  blades. 
Of  course,  under  the  present  modus  operandi,  if 
any  'free  enterpriser'  would  start  to  manufacture 
1000-shave  razor  blades,  he  would  probably  be  out 
of  business  within  30  days.  Therefore  we  must  con- 
tinue to  waste  our  natural  resources  on  worthless 
razor  blades  to  keep  the  'free  enterpriser'  in  busi- 
ness. 

Next  comes  the  consideration  of  production  cen- 
ters. These  might  or  might  not  be  located  on  their 
present  sites,  depending  upon  energy  considera- 
tions. They  would  certainly  not  take  their  present 
form.  All  goods  would  emanate  from  fireproof  fac- 
tories with  adeguate  and  scientific  lighting,  with 
sanitation,  safety  devices,  and  facilities  for  medical 
aid  built  in  as  standard  eguipment.  These  plants 
would  reguire  a  minimum  of  operators  and  main- 
tenance men.  They  would  be  located  where  *he 
least  amount  of  energy  would  be  reguired,  either  in 
getting  the  raw  material  to  the  plant  or  in  deliver- 
ing the  finished  product  to  the  distribution  centers. 
They  would  not  be  located  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  some  mayor  or  chamber  of  commerce  spent  a 
half  million  dollars  to  convince  the  'free  enterpriser' 


PARKCHESTER  COMMUNITY  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY   —Photo  by  courtesy  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
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that  he  should  come  to  their  community  because 
that  community  had  the  cheapest  electrical  energy 
in  the  world.  This  is  only  a  needle  point  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  production  centers,  but  space  does  not 
permit  of  more. 

Houses  are  now  mostly  constructed  of  wood  be- 
cause wood  is  one  material  the  use  of  which  de- 
grades the  most  energy  in  its  processing  to  a  fin- 
ished house.  It  gives  the  logger  a  livelihood,  the 
sawmill  a  profit,  and  the  carpenter  a  wage,  and  no 
one  knows  from  one  day  to  the  next  when  it  is  go- 
ing to  burn  down. 

There  is  not  a  really  modern  house  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  The  house  of  the  future  (very 
near  future)  will  be  made  of  glass  or  plastic  with 
ten  times  the  strength  of  wood.  It  will  be  fireproof, 
will  be  opague  in  one  direction  only,  from  the  in- 
side out,  will  be  dust  proof,  and  will  be  heated  in 
winter  and  cooled  in  summer  with  the  same  power 
plant,  which  will  have  an  efficiency  of  about  95 
percent  as  compared  with  the  present  average  of 
about  16  percent.  Those  wishing  to  live  in  housing 
units  rather  than  separate  houses  will  have  serv- 
ices now  thought  to  be  preposterous.  One  of  these 
will  include  meal  service  of  almost  unlimited  menu, 
by  means  of  pneumatic  tube  or  electric  conveyor, 
emanating  from  a  central  commissary.  When  the 
meal  is  over,  dishes,  food,  garbage,  and  all  will  be 
lowered  into  the  conveyor  for  disposal  as  the  com- 
missary sees  fit.  The  food  will  be  prepared  in  a 
central  kitchen  with  the  highest  skill  of  the  culinary 
art,  so  as  to  retain  all  vitamins  and  minerals  con- 
tained in  the  food,  and  waste  will  be  cut  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Incidentally,  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  food, 
all  herbiferous  foods,  i.  e.  vegetables,  fruits,  berries. 


etc.,  would  be  grown  on  farms  comprising  from 
25,0000  to  100,000  acres.  These  farms  would  be 
manned  by  experienced  agrobiologists  who  would 
put  into  the  ground  the  right  amount  of  minerals 
and  salts  to  replace  those  which  have  been  used  or 
washed  into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  together  with  the  top  soils  of  the 
rich  farm  lands  of  North  America  since  'free  enter- 
prisers' started  farming  the  land.  These  foods  would 
be  rich  in  the  vitamins  and  minerals  so  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  our  nation.  The 
workers  on  these  farms  would  live  in  central  mod- 
ern communities  similar  to  the  one  now  located  on 
a  25,0000  acre  farm  at  Seabrook,  N.  J.  The  farm 
land  would  be  laid  out  in  such  manner  that  an  op- 
erator on  a  tractor  would  be  able  to  go  to  the  end 
of  a  field  and  back  in  approximately  four  hours, 
thus  completing  his  day's  work,  and  another  oper- 
ator would  take  over,  six  operators  making  a  com- 
plete 24  hour  cycle. 

No  Sir!  The  city  of  the  future  will  need  no  Civic 
Center  in  the  present  conception  of  the  term.  The 
Civic  Center  of  the  future  will  contain  a  modern  re- 
creation center  with  museum,  library,  theatre,  sev- 
eral high  class  movie  houses,  and  other  cultural 
and  educational  media.  We  will  have  no  use  for  a 
City  Hall  or  Courthouse  whether  it  cost  one  dollar 
or  a  million.  Some  of  the  people  of  Portland  must 
have  been  thinking  about  these  things  when  they 
voted, — or  were  they?  We  wonder.  Whatever  the 
answer,  if  any  reader  would  like  more  information 
on  this  fascinating  subject,  a  visit  to  any  Technoc- 
racy Headguarters  or  attendance  at  Technocracy's 
public  lectures  will  pay  you  large  dividends  in  the 
future  security  of  America. 

—Roy  W.  Budd,  12245-1. 


PARKCHESTER 


PARKCHESTER  is  a  community  built  by  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company  in  the  Bronx, 
New  York  City,  with  the  aim  of  reducing  unemploy- 
ment, providing  modern  accommodations  for  middle- 
income  families,  and  'establishing  opportunity  for 
sound,  permanent  investment  of  Company  funds.' 
Plans  for  construction  began  to  unfold  in  late  1938. 
In  1939  as  many  as  5,000  workers  were  occupied  at 
one  time,  and  in  March  of  1940  the  first  500  families 
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moved  in.  As  new  buildings  were  completed  more 
families  moved  in.  It  was  not  long  before  the  com- 
munity was  completely  rented,  with  a  population  of 
about  35,000  persons,  eguivalent  to  that  of  many 
cities. 

The  management  staff  numbers  about  500  per- 
sons and  includes  a  group  of  uniformed  men  who 
are  on  duty  on  the  grounds  day  and  night,  charged 
with  the  general  supervision  and  upkeep  of  the 
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buildings  and  the  extensive  park  areas  and  play- 
grounds. More  than  half  of  the  adult  population 
is  under  35  years  of  age  and  the  baby  carriage  is 
the  community's  most  popular  vehicle. 

The  community  comprises  58  buildings.  Fifty- 
one  are  apartment  structures,  consisting  of  171  units, 
six  to  twelve  stories  high,  accommodating  12,272 
families.  There  are  five-ramp  garages  with  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  about  3,000  cars,  a  central  heat- 
ing plant,  and  a  2,000  seat  motion  picture  theatre. 
The  buildings  contain  more  than  200  automatic  ele- 
vators. The  structures  represent  the  best  type  of 
fireproof  construction,  with  glass-wool  insulation 
making  for  safety  and  comfort.  All  heating  is  ac- 
complished by  radiators  concealed  from  view. 

A  MODEL  ARRANGEMENT 

Two  broad  parkways  cross  and  divide  the  com- 
munity into  four  major  sections,  each  a  village  in 
itself.  At  the  center  of  the  community  where  the 
parkways  meet  is  a  park  containing  fine  old  trees, 
flower  gardens,  and  a  large  fountain.  Each  of  the 
guadrants  contains  an  inner  park  area  surrounded 
by  recreational  sections,  tree-bordered  paths,  and 
gardens. 

There  are  22  recreational  areas,  containing  6 
wading  pools,  6  basketball  and  volleyball  courts,  4 
roller  skating  ovals,  and  room  and  eguipment  for 
all  sorts  of  games,  including  sandboxes,  slides,  etc., 
for  small  children. 

Store  sections  are  conveniently  located,  with  a 
major  shopping  center  supplemented  by  'neighbor- 
hood' stores  for  day-to-day  supplies.  Except  for  a 
Public  Library  and  a  Branch  Post  Office,  everything 
else  is  commercially  operated,  even  including 
branch  banks  and  a  Western  Union  office. 

There  are  more  than  42,000  rooms  in  Parkchester, 
three-  and  four-room  apartments  predominating.  All 
rentals  include  both  gas  and  electricity.  Rents  run 
from  $32  to  $34  monthly  for  two-room  apartments, 
to  $63  to  $71  monthly  for  five  rooms.  Average  fam- 
ily income  is  about  $3,000  a  year,  so  residents  pay 
less  than  20  percent  of  income  for  rent. 

Parkchester,  says  a  statement  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Co.,  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
government  or  slum-clearing  housing.  It  is  wholly 
an  investment  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  represents  the  vision  and  the  energy 
of  Frederick  H.  Ecker,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  taxpayers  in  New 
York    City.      It    was    planned   by   a    group   of    top- 
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ranking  contractors  who  formed  a  Board  of  Design. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  project  was  planned 
primarily  as  an  investment  for  funds  which  could 
not  be  placed  profitably  elsewhere.  The  fact  that 
it  provided  employment  and  made  business  was 
secondary,  for  certainly  it  would  not  have  been  ac- 
complished without  hope  of  profits  on  a  big  scale. 

Here  we  see  a  magnificent  demonstration  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  when  gualified  high- 
grade  engineers  are  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
their  best  under  a  scientific  design  of  operation, 
with  little  or  no  restriction  of  either  money  or  sup- 
plies. The  project  is  still  far  short  of  what  could 
have  been  accomplished  had  it  been  part  of  an 
over-all  design  for  the  entire  city.  As  part  of  a 
Continental  plan  of  operation  it  could  have  been 
greater  still  than  that,  for  the  materials  that  went 
into  its  construction  would  have  been  planned  and 
produced  on  the  basis  of  a  maximum  Continental 
economy  and  over-all  efficiency.  The  'city'  itself 
would  have  been  located  scientifically  with  respect 
to  power  facilities,  etc.,  and  it  would  have  been 
made  available  to  everyone  rather  than  to  a  par- 
ticular social  stratum;  and  it  would  not  be  standing, 
like  an  oasis,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  squalor. 

— Editor. 


MEN  OVER  FIFTY 


To  The  Post- Intelligencer: 

Just  what  are  we  men  over  fifty  supposed  to  do? 
We  have  to  eat,  drink,  pay  rent  and  taxes  the  same 
as  others.  I  am  a  veteran  of  both  wars,  discharged 
last  May  after  three  years  and  four  months  of  serv- 
ice in  the  last  fracas.  Since  then  I  have  been  tramp- 
ing the  streets  of  Seattle,  making  applications  for 
work  and  advertising  in  your  paper  with  little  or  no 
success.  Couldn't  figure  out  why  no  response,  as  I  am 
physically  fit,  have  a  good  education  and,  I  have  been 
told,  a  good  personality.  It  finally  dawned  on  me 
that  I  am  fifty  years  old  and  no  one  wants  me.  As 
a  soldier  I  wasn't  too  old  to  fight,  but  as  a  civilian  I 
am  too  old  to  work.  Just  what  do  they  expect  us  to 
do,  peddle  big  red  apples  in  the  street  the  same  as 
some  of  the  boys  had  to  do  after  the  First  World 
War?  I  am  not  discouraged  but  mighty  disgusted. 
— F.L.M.,  Seattle,  in  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


It  isn't  a  question  of  what  'THEY'  expect  'YOU' 
to  do.  What  are  YOU  going  to  do  for  YOUR- 
SELF? There  is  no  answer  to  this  problem  within 
the  Price  System.  If  you  would  understand  its  cause, 
read  'Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong.'  If  you  are  dis- 
gusted enough  to  want  to  help  bring  about  the  only 
possible  solution,  investigate  and  JOIN  TECHNOC- 
RACY NOW  !— The  Editor. 
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Developing  Trends 


CIVIL  SERVICE  REDUCTIONS  HIT 
G.-I.  HOSPITALS 

ACCORDING  TO  Representative  Carl  Hinshaw,  (Rep. 
Cal.)  Civilian  employees  at  the  Pasadena  hospital  were  re- 
duced from  441  in  August  to  218  in  October. 

"They  had  to  keep  nurses,"  Hinshaw  said,  "so  they  fired 
laboratory  technicians,  janitors,  kitchen  help  and  housekeep- 
ing employees.  Nine  out  of  eleven  dental  technicians  and 
five  out  of  seven  bacteriological  laboratory  technicians  were 
dismissed. 

"The  hospital's  allocation  for  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  for 
the  second  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year  is  $2,300  com- 
pared with  $3,603  for  the  corresponding  three  months  last 
year.  The  hospital  engineer  estimated  the  minimum  require- 
ment for  fuel  oil  alone  is  $2,775,  and  the  motor  pool  officer 
said  the  gasoline  requirement,  reduced  to  bare  necessity, 
is  $1,200. 

"The  hospital  quartermaster's  allowance  has  been  cut 
so  much  that  he  is  unable  to  clean  and  press  suits  for  sol- 
diers discharged  from  service  at  the  hospital." 

— Seattle  Times. 


HOOVER  URGES  MORE  PAY  FOR  TEACHERS 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  24.— (UP)— J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  director,  today  called  for 
better  pay  for  teachers  with  a  warning  that  the  nation  is 
inviting  greater  juvenile  delinquency  by  its  "penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish"  attitude  toward  education. 

"Our  teen-age  crime  rate  has  dropped  slightly  from  the 
wartime  peak,  but  it's  still  alarmingly  high,"  the  G-man 
chief  said.  "We  can't  afford  to  court  further  trouble  by 
denying  our  youngsters  the  best  possible  educational  op- 
portunities." 


PLENTY  OF  BEER 


AT  PELELIU,  where  the  1st  marine  division  and  the 
81st  army  division  battled  the  Japs  inch  by  inch  along 
Bloody  Nose  ridge  in  1944,  only  160  hardy  men  are  now 
on  duty.  The  island  is  an  important  stepping  stone  for 
twin-engined  planes  flying  between  Guam  and  Manila. 

The  160  officers  and  men  are  surrounded  by  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  food,  hospital  equipment  and  other  mate- 
rial needed  in  the  United  States.  Some  4800  quarts  of  blood 
plasma  lie  unprotected  except  for  the  box  containers. 

There  are  other  problems  at  Peleliu.  Although  the  gar- 
rison has  plenty  of  beds,  beer  and  boned  turkey,  a  supply 
ship  recently  landed  thousands  of  additional  cots,  4000  cases 
of  beer  (there  is  now  en'ough  to  give  every  man  1200  bot- 
tles), a  huge  consignment  of  boned  turkey  and  a  lot  of 
toilet  paper.  The  navy  at  Guam  says  such  things  represent 
problems  still  to  be  worked  out. — Oregon  Journal. 


WAGES  RAISED  $1;  PRICES  UPPED  $6 

WHO  GETS  THE  GRAVY  from  price  increases— the 
worker  or  the  coupon-clipper?  Typical  instance  was  cited 
by  the  United  Auto  Workers  in  Detroit: 

"In  September,  1941,  the  average  passenger  car  was 
selling  for  a  wholesale  price  of  $717.  For  the  production 
of  that  car  the  auto  industry  paid  out  wages  amounting  to 
$215.  Today,  with  the  $1,060  average  wholesale  price, 
wages  per  unit  have  risen  to  no  more  than  $270.  Recent 
nrice  increases  in  steel  should  add  about  $8  cost  per  car 
produced." 

Adding  the  figures  up,  labor  receives  $55  more  per  car 
produced,  while  the  corporation  gets  $335 — a  ratio  of 
1  to  6. — The  Union  Guardian. 
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INVENTORIES  AT  NEW  PEAK 

MANUFACTURING  INVENTORIES,  continuing  a 
10-month  trend,  rose  more  than  600  million  dollars  in  Oc- 
tober to  reach  a  new  peak  of  19.5  billions,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  At  the  end  of  1945,  manufac- 
turing inventories  amounted  to  16.3  billion  dollars.  The 
rise  since  then  has  been  3.2  billions,  with  an  increase  of  2.3 
billions  or  72%  of  the  year's  advance  taking  place  in  the 
past  four  months. 

This  unchecked  growth  in  inventories  is  an  economic 
danger  signal.  When  supply  pipelines  are  filled  and  goods 
start  spilling  over  into  the  market  wmere  consumer  resist- 
ance to  inflationary  prices  is  buildinp-  up,  the  stage  will  be 
set  for  an  inventory  crash  and  a  depression. 

— Bread  and  Butter,  Dec.  1946. 


LESS  THAN  HALF  VETS  TO  BENEFIT 
FROM  G.  I.  BILL 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  21.— (AP)— Omar  B.  Ketchum 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  estimated  tonight  that 
taxpayers  will  put  out  $20,000,000,000  or  more  under  the 
G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  and  less  than  half  the  Sedond  World 
War  veterans  will  get  any  substantial  benefit. 

Ketchum  estimated  2,500,000  veterans  are  receiving,  or 
have  received,  benefits  under  the  education  section  of  the 
act,  about  6,500,000  have  had  unemployment  allowances  and 
500,000  have  received  loan  benefits.  He  figured  that  over 
the  years  about  5,000,000  will  ^et  substantial  aid  under  the 
education  provisions,  1,500,000  under  the  loan  title,  and  the 
unemployment  allowances  will  depend  on  economic  condi- 
tions. 

On  that  basis,  Ketchum  said,  "it  is  estimated  that  less 
than  7,000,000  Second  World  War  veterans  will  receive  sub- 
stantial benefits  under  the  G.  I.  act  before  its  provisions 
expire." 


THIRD  QUARTER  PROFITS 

THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  of  New  York  has  re- 
ported that  a  group  of  350  industrial  corporations  had  prof- 
its after  taxes  for  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  (1946)  that 
were  70%  higher  than  in  the  same  period  of  1945.  For  the 
first  nine  months  of  1946  profits  after  taxes  were  12% 
higher  than  for  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year. 

Twenty-seven  food  product  companies  had  profits  after 
taxes  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  that  were  44% 
higher  than  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Sixteen  pulp 
and  paper  companies  had  an  increase  of  134%;  35  chemical 
and  drug  companies,  49%;  16  cement,  glass  and  stone  com- 
panies, 52%;  30  iron  and  steel  companies,  43%;  21  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  companies,  157%. 

— Bread  and  Butter. 

MAN  43  DAYS  WITHOUT  FOOD 

A  TREMBLING  little  middle-aged  man,  who  gave  his 
name  as  Theodore  Schon  and  his  age  as  50,  hobbled  into 
the  booking  office  at  police  headquarters  this  afternoon 
and  told  police  he  hadn't  eaten  for  43  days. 

The  man's  appearance  bore  out  his  story,  police  said, 
^is  clothes,  which  looked  as  tho  they'd  been  expensive  at 
one  time,  hung  like  a  tent  over  his  emaciated  body.  Police 
gathered  from  the  man's  incoherent  story  that  he  lived  "in 
a  shack  in  the  South   End,"  they  said. 

Pathetically  he  handed  the  desk  sergeant  a  piece  of  cal- 
endar on  which  a  number  of  dates  had  been  crossed  out. 
"1   had  nothing  to  eat  on  those  days,"  he  explained. 

The  victim  was  taken  to  Harborview,  King  County  hos- 
pital, for  treatment.— Seattle  Stor,  Dec.  13,  1946. 
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Social  Integration 


The  increased  complexity  ot  that  organization  we  call  society  has  eliminated 
the  feasibility  ot  independent  action.  The  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candle- 
stick maker  are  today  dependent  upon  each  other  lor  the  means  whereby 
they  live. 


DEATH  and  destruction  on  the  greatest  scale 
ever  experienced  by  men  followed  the  explo- 
sion of  the  atomic  bomb  at  Hiroshima.  A 
formerly  well  integrated  social  agglomeration  was 
suddenly  disrupted  and  disintegrated  into  its  basic 
elements,  or  atomic  particles.  Its  pattern,  its  dyna- 
mic eguilibrium  as  an  entity  in  its  social  environ- 
ment, was  completely  upset,  the  result  being  abso- 
lute chaos. 

A  chemical  atom  is  an  integration  of  hundreds  of 
sub-atomic  particles,  each  a  physical  entity  with  its 
own  range  of  activity.  But  transcending  these  'in- 
dependent' actions  are  physical  laws  of  integration 
which  determine  the  'design  of  atomic  society'  and 
set  the  limits  of  tolerance  which  must  not  be  ex- 
ceeded if  eguilibrium  as  an  entity  is  to  be  main- 
tained. Within  this  pattern  of  atomic  behavior  there 
is  ceaseless  movement  with  constant  interaction  of 
forces  and  motions;  but  the  pattern  is  fixed — there 
is  dynamic  eguilibrium. 

HUMAN  BEHAVIOR  PATTERN 

The  physical  conditions  or  'environment'  of  any 
physical  entity  will  determine  its  behavior  pattern 
and  as  long  as  this  environment  remains  unchanged 
behavior  will  be  'normal.'  But  the  introduction  of  a 
new  force  into  that  environment  will  disturb  the 
eguilibrium  and  unless  the  entity  is  capable  of  ad- 
justing itself  to  the  new  condition,  disruption  and 
disintegration  follow.  The  spontaneous  disintegra- 
tion of  U-235  can  result  from  excessive  'population 
pressure';  that  is,  by  concentrating  too  many  atoms 
at  one  point.  Or  the  introduction  of  a  new  influ- 
ence, such  as  the  use  of  heavy  water  in  the  atomic 
bomb,  may  so  alter  the  environment  that  adjust- 
ment cannot  be  made  and  chaos  follows. 

Human  behavior  follows  a  pattern  evolved  from 
man's  centuries  of  adjustment  to  a  changing  en- 
vironment. The  evolution  of  man  from  a  hairy,  un- 
clad   creature    without    tools   or    technigues    to    the 
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twentieth  century  manipulator  of  iron,  coal  and 
atoms  is  a  well-known  story,  but  the  effect  of  his 
changing  physical  environment  in  molding  his  be- 
havior pattern  is  not  so  well  appreciated.  Each 
new  technigue  acguired  by  man — the  club,  stone 
tools,  the  use  of  clothing  and  fire,  the  development 
of  symbolized  expression  by  speech  and  writing, 
the  domestication  of  animals  and  plants,  the  use  of 
metals,  coal,  oil,  electricity — has  disturbed  the  egui- 
librium between  himself  and  his  environment  and 
has  made  both  possible  and  necessary  a  favorable 
adjustment  in  his  relationship  with  such  biological, 
geological,  geographical  and  climatic  objects  and 
conditions  as  existed. 

CONTINUED  INTEGRATION 

The  principle  of  evolutionary  progress  from  indi- 
vidualism to  aggregation  to  integration  is  virtually 
universal  throughout  nature;  whether  it  is  the  ag- 
gregation of  individual  cosmic  particles  into  elec- 
trons and  positrons  which,  by  the  process  of  integra- 
tion, form  atoms  which  in  turn  integrate  to  mole- 
cules, or  whether  it  is  the  aggregation  of  individual 
blobs  of  primordial  protoplasm  into  cellular  organ- 
isms which  by  integration  yield  the  functionalized 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  myriad  forms  of  life, 
ranging  in  complexity  from  the  wriggling  creatures 
of  a  stagnant  pool  to  that  wonderful  ambiguity 
known  as  Man;  or  whether  it  is  the  aggregation  of 
human  beings  for  mutual  protection  against  eco- 
nomic and  biological  dangers  into  families  and,  by 
a  series  of  integrations,  into  the  larger,  more  spe- 
cialized or  functional  units — clans,  tribes,  cities,  na- 
tions— the  units  of  modern  human  society,  through 
all  of  these  the  principle  of  continued  integration 
flows. 

Society  is  an  association  or,  more  accurately,  an 
organization.  Independence  and  organization  are 
antithetical.  An  atom  is  an  organization  of  sub- 
atomic units  in  which  the  orbits  of  individual  free- 
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dom  are  proscribed  by  the  functional  requirements 
of  the  whole  and  the  greater  the  complexity,  the 
more  restricted  is  the  'spirit  of  independence.'  In 
any  biological  structure,  the  larger  and  more  com- 
plex the  organization,  the  more  functionalized  the 
parts  become  and  the  greater  the  interdependence 
between  functions — nervous,  muscular,  and  glandu- 
lar. An  'independent'  heart,  brain,  lung,  or  liver 
would  obviously  disrupt  the  healthy  operation  of 
the  organization.  The  increased  complexity  of  that 
organization  we  call  Society  has  likewise  elimi- 
nated the  feasibility  of  independent  action.  The 
butcher,  the  baker  and  the  candle-stick  maker  are 
today  dependent  upon  each  other  and  upon  the 
other  elements  of  the  productive  sequences  for  the 
'means  whereby  they  live.'  There  is  no  self- 
supporting  individual  or  community  known  to  exist 
on  the  Continent  of  North  America.  For  North  Amer- 
icans to  practice  independence  would  be  as  fatal 
as  an  attempt  at  an  independent  existence  by  the 
human  heart. 

A  5,000  horsepower  diesel  locomotive  is  an  or- 
ganization of  a  myriad  of  integrated  units  fulfilling 
a  great  variety  of  functions  but  all  performing  har- 
moniously in  accordance  with  an  overall  functional 
design  derived  from  a  scientific  approach  to  the 
physical  requirements  of  transporting  the  maximum 
load  at  maximum  speed  with  maximum  satety  ana 
maximum  efficiency.  With  all  parts  in  perfect  aa- 
justment  relatively  to  each  other,  a  harmonious  en- 
vironment exists,  dynamic  equilibrium  is  main- 
tained, and  maximum  performance  is  realized.  It 
is  when  units  get  out  of  step  with  'society'  that  fric- 
tion, maladjustment  and  inefficiency  develop  and 
the  entire  organization  suffers. 

A  single  locomotive,  of  itself,  does  not  constitute 
a  railroad.  In  this  greater  organization  there  is  in- 
tegration of  all  the  factors  involved  in  its  design, 
construction,  operation  and  maintenance — the  com- 
bined knowledge  and  technical  skill  of  the  mechan- 
ical engineer,  the  fabricating  technician,  the  oper- 
ating crew,  the  civil  engineer,  safety  engineer,  elec- 
trical engineer,  traffic  engineer,  and  all  their  tech- 
nical staffs.  The  railroad  is  not  a  'democratic'  or- 
ganization; it  cannot  be  operated  by  opinions,  de- 
sires, wishes,  or  guesswork;  accident  lists  are  the 
result  of  'independent'  action  on  the  part  of  operat- 
ing personnel — a  contravention  of  the  operating 
design. 
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During  the  past  150  years,  scientists,  engineers, 
technologists,  and  technicians  have  created  a  new 
environment.  Human  toil,  hand  tools  and  scarcity 
have  been  displaced  by  extraneous  energy,  techno- 
logical equipment  and  potential  abundance.  Tech- 
nology is  the  application  of  the  scientific  method  to 
the  industrial  arts — the  science  of  techniques.  Tech- 
nology has  placed  the  burden  of  work  upon  the  ma- 
chine and  released  man  from  his  toil.  The  enormous 
productivity  of  the  machine  has  made  possible  an 
abundance  of  goods  and  services  for  each  and 
every  resident  of  North  America  whenever  the  peo- 
ple choose  to  act  upon  the  realization  that  the  en- 
vironment of  today  is  not  that  of  their  grandfathers 
and  that  the  economic  or  political  ideologies  of  the 
horse  and  buggy,  transporting  its  meager  load  of 
scarcity,  cannot  meet  the  operating  requirements 
of  a  stream-lined  train  with  a  lading  of  abundance. 

EQUILIBRIUM  REQUIRES  INTEGRATION 

Technology  has  designed,  built  and  operated 
railroads  and  locomotives,  highways,  and  automo- 
tive equipment,  canals,  and  barges,  but  it  has  never 
been  permitted  to  design  and  install  an  integrated 
system  of  transportation;  it  has  built  dams,  dynamos 
and  distribution  lines  but  has  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  install  an  integrated  continental  power  sys- 
tem; it  has  designed  and  installed  technological  de- 
vices for  the  production  of  abundance  but  it  is  not 
allowed  to  distribute  that  abundance.  When  the 
scientists,  technologists  and  technicians  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  complete  the  integration  of  the 
social  mechanism,  then,  and  only  then,  can  society 
on  this  Continent  arrive  at  equilibrium  with  its  new 
environment. 

The  scientists,  technologists  and  technicians  of 
this  Continent  are  destined  to  be  the  General  Staff 
of  the  Technological  Army  of  the  New  America. 
But  the  Operating  Staff  must  be  furnished  by  the 
butchers,  bakers,  barbers,  doctors,  farmers,  factory 
h  u  n  d  s,  housewives,  mechanics,  nurses,  teachers, 
and  others  who,  by  their  day-to-day  activity,  are 
the  producers  and  suppliers  of  goods  and  services. 
Functional  leadership  will  be  assumed  when  the 
people  of  America  are  prepared  for  action. 

Intelligent  action  requires  knowledge  and  ability. 
Only  a  factually  informed  public  is  capable  of  in- 
telligent social  action.  Technocracy  Inc.  is  the  only 
organization  preparing  the  people  of  North  America 
for  social  change.  Its  objectives  are,  first,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  of  North  America  to  a  realiza- 
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tion  of  the  conditions  behind  the  social  crisis,  and, 
second,  the  organization  of  all  those  willing  to  in- 
vestigate and  interest  themselves  into  an  informed, 
disciplined  and  functionally  capable  body  whose 
knowledge  and  ability  can  be  called  upon  to  pre- 
vent chaos  in  North  America  at  that  time,  now  im- 
minent, when  the  Price  System  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  operate.  This  knowledge  can  be  acquired 
by  reading  Technocracy  literature  and  attending 
Technocracy  study  classes. 

Technique  is  productive  skill;  Technology  is  Sci- 
ence applied  to  techniques;  Technocracy  is  the  de- 
sign for  the  complete  integration  and  the  techno- 
logical operation  of  the  social  mechanism  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  an  abundance  for  all 
with  a  minimum  of  human  effort.  North  Americans 
must  decide  between  Science  and  Chaos.  Your  de- 
cision will  rest  upon  your  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
Investigate,  and  join  Technocracy  NOW ! 

—George  M.  Keeling,  11949-2. 


ELECTRICAL  OUTPUT  REGISTERS  NEW 
HIGH 

NEW  YORK,  Dec.  18.— (AP)— Electrical  distribution 
climbed  to  a  new  high  of  4,777,943,000  kilowatt  hours  in  the 
week  ended  December  14,  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  re- 
ported today,  compared  with  4,672,712,000  in  the  preceding- 
week.  The  total  was  15  per  cent  above  the  4,154,061,000 
kilowatt  hours  in  the  similar  week  a  year  ago. 

All  major  geographic  divisions  showed  gains  over  the 
like  1945  week.  The  Pacific  Coast  region  reported  a  26.1 
per  cent  increase;  Southern  states,  2.12;  Central  industrial, 
13.5;  New  England,  11.3;  West  Central,  11;  Rocky  Moun- 
tain, 9.5,  and  Mid-Atlantic,  6.4. 

IN  V  ICTUS 

(Modern  version,  with  apologies  to 
William  Ernest  Henley.) 

Imbedded  deeply  in  the  mind 

Of  every  nit-wit  in  the  land 
(And  nit-wits  aren't  so  hard  to  find) 
Is  this:    Our  System  Must  Withstand. 

Though  all  our  efforts  come  to  naught 

To  try  to  clear  the  tangled  skein 
Of  distribution,  still  we're  taught 
Our  Social  System  Must  Remain. 

Though  'minor'  crises  may  arise, 
Inside  of  us  we're  very  sure — 
In  spite  all  facts  state  otherwise — 
Our  Social  System  Must  Endure 

^nd  if  it's  chaos  facts  decree 

We'll  docilely  for  death  arrange, 
For  come  the  Devil — deep  blue  sea — 
Our  Social  System  Must  Not  Change. 

Thus,  mutely,  we  accept  our  lot 

And  fill  our  brains  with  warm  puree; 
And  give  due  thanks  for  what  we've  got — 
Rut  turn  our  backs  on  what  could  be. 

—Lois  Whitefield,   12237-1. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (  By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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WHAT  NEXT! 


SUCTION  HOSE  SPEEDS  UNLOADING 
OF  FISH 

PORTLAND,  Me.,  Dec.  12.— (AT)— A  65-ton  cargo  of 
fish  which  virtually  floated  from  the  boat  to  cannery  stor- 
age tanks  has  been  unloaded  in  40  minutes,  compared  with 
six  to  eight  hours  by  old  methods. 

John  D.  Toft,  vice  president  of  the  R.  J.  Peacock  Can- 
ning Company,  and  inventor  of  the  unloading  device,  said 
yesterday  the  fish  were  placed  in  a  six-inch  suction  hose 
and  floated  to  storage  tanks. 

A  30-horsepower  pump  creating  12  pounds  pressure 
helped  the  fish  "swim''  through  the  hose,  which  has  been 
installed  in  the  firm's  two  plants. 


PAINT  BRUSHES  TO  BE  MADE  OF  MILK 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  25.— (AP)— T  h  e  Agriculture 
Department  announced  today  that  its  recently  developed 
process  of  making  bristles  for  paint  brushes  from  casein — 
a  skim-milk  product — soon  will  be  applied  commercially. 

The  department  said  the  Rubberset  Company  of  Newark 
is  opening  a  factory  at  Salisbury,  Md.,  for  manufacture  of 
the  bristles  and  brushes. 

The  department  research  on  this  use  of  casein  was  be- 
gun at  its  laboratory  at  Philadelphia  after  the  war  cut  off 
Far   Eastern  supplies  of  natural  bristles. 

The  department  said  the  new  product  is  resistant  to 
oils  and  organic  solvents. 


'ERRORLESS'  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER 
MADE 

NEW  YORK,  Dec.  20.—  (AP)—  An  "errorless"  type- 
writer with  a  standard  keyboard  which  prints  an  entire  line 
simultaneously,  rather  than  letter-by-letter,  as  in  the  con- 
ventional typewriter,  has  been  developed  by  the  Associated 
Development  &  Research  Corp.,  N.  Y.,  Robert  S.  Wallach, 
president,  announced  today. 

He  said  the  machine,  which  is  known  officially  as  "The 
Vi-ible  Line"  typewriter,  is  driven  electrically  but  it  does 
not  type  directly  on  the  paper,  but  instead  sets  up  a  line 
which  is  visible  just  above  the  keyboard  before  printing. 

— Seattle  Times. 


X-RAY  PROTECTION 

HOBBS  GLASS  ANNOUNCES  availability  in  Canada 
of  a  special  glass  affording  protection  against  X-rays.  It 
is  expected  to  have  wide  use  in  hospitals  and  laboratories, 
enabling  technicians  to  observe  the  X-ray  process  with  im- 
munity. Another  application  is  as  a  protection  for  historic 
documents  against  fading  light  rays.  Twice  the  weight  of 
standard  plate  glass,  it  has  a  canary  yellow  tint. 

— Financial  Post,  Toronto. 


BUTTER  FROM  COAL 

WITTEN,  Germany — (AP)A  factory  that  makes  butter 
from  coal  was  one  of  the  prizes  discovered  by  the  British 
in  their  zone  of  Germany. 

"It  is  excellent  butter  and  I  doubt  if  anyone  ever  wtould 
guess  it  was  synthetic,"  said  one  British  official  who  sam- 
pled it. 

The  factory,  Imhausen  and  Company,  located  in  this 
Ruhr  city,  has  not  made  butter  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
but  its  management  hopes  to  resume  operations  in  about 
a  month. 

Dr.  Karl  Imhausen.  young  manager  of  the  company. 
said  the  plant  normally  could  produce  600  tons  a  month  at 
a  cost  less  than  that  of  natural  butter. 
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RADAR  BEING  USED  TO  FORECAST  RAIN 

RADAR,  soil  binding  materials  and  DDT  produced  by 
wartime  research  have  proved  aids  in  fighting  soil  erosion 
and  improving  crop  varieties,  a  University  of  Wisconsin 
soil  expert  said  recently  in  speaking  before  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America,  held 
at  Chicago. 

R.  J.  Muckenhirn,  professor  of  soil  at  Wisconsin  college 
of  agriculture,  said  that  radar  now  is  used  to  learn  when 
and  where  it  will  rain  and  the  size  of  raindrops  which  will 
fall.  New  meteorological  instruments  to  extend  "our 
knowledge  of  the  influence  of  climate"  are  being  designed 
and  tested,  he  said. 

He  said  that  a  chemical  "soil  stabilizer"  developed  to 
bind  surface  soil  to  make  airport  runways  will  prove  use- 
ful in  fighting  erosion. 

He  cited  development  of  a  paraffin  product  to  protect 
the  soil  against  run'off  water  and  permit  grasses  to  ger- 
minate underneath  the  protective  covering. 

— The  Northwest   Farm   News. 


COTTON  HOUSES 

A  NEW  PROCESS  turns  ordinary  cotton  into  a  hard, 
permanent  building  material  said  to  be  cheaper  than  woOd 
or  metal.  The  fibers  are  first  combed  and  matted,  then 
hot-pressed  into  dense  laminated  sheets  by  treatment  with 
phenolic  resin.  The  sheets  are  finally  bent  into  channel 
sections  so  designed  that  they  interlock  and  can  be  ce- 
mented together  to  form  smooth  walls  both  inside  and  out. 
No  joists  are  needed;  no  shingles  or  siding.  The  material 
can  be  dyed  any  color,  which  eliminates  painting. 

— Collier's. 


SYNTHETIC  SOAP 

IF  THE  HOUSEWIFE  who's  vainly  looking  for  soap 
can  hold  out  long  enough,  the  oil  industry  may  come  to 
her  rescue. 

An  official  of  Standard  Oil  Development  company  dis- 
closes that  synthetic  soap  has  been  produced  from  petro- 
leum and  gas  and  claims  it  is  superior  to  the  old  fat-alkali 
kind  to  which  mankind  has  become  accustomed. 

The  official  als'o  predicted  that  within  a  few  years  25 
i^er  cent  or  more  of  all  soaps  used  in  the  United  States  will 
be  svnthetic — Labor. 


WARNING  FOR  TRAINS  IN  TROUBLE 

RAILROAD  RADIO  will  soon  have  an  important  new 
wrinkle:  the  "Slow-Tone"  warning  system,  that  automati- 
cally sends  out  a  danger  signal  as  long  as  a  train  is  stalled. 
Every  main-line  locomotive  will  carry  a  special  send-receive 
unit,  immune  to  static  and  local  interference.  To  avoid 
confusion  the  range  will  be  held  down  to  only  five  miles. 
Passengers  on  Slow-Tone-equipped  fliers  can  relax  at  any 
speed  in  fog  or  night;  the  engineman,  hearing  the  warning, 
will  slow  down  instantly,  thus  making  a  crash  impossible. 

— Collier's. 


SEAFELT  INSULATION 

ON  THE  SOUTH  SHORE  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  navy 
veteran  is  making  insulation  out  of  seagrass.  The  tall, 
green  grass  is  dried,  and  stitched  in  matted  thickness  be- 
tween two  layers  of  brown  paper.  It  is  stitched  every  three 
inches  to  prevent  sagging,  and  rolled  into  bats  75  ft.  long, 
16  in.  wide.  Its  thermal  conductivity  is  just  25  B.t.u.,  its 
silica  content  makes  it  a  fire  retardant,  a  n  d  its  natural 
iodine  renders  it  vermin-proof.  Seafelt  is  said  to  reduce 
fuel  costs  3()'/<  ;  to  lie  88'  y  effective  in  insulating  against 
sound. — Financial   Post,  Toronto. 
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TECHNOCRACY  -  The  Organization 


TECHNOCRACY  INC.  is  a  non-profit,  non- 
political,  non-sectarian  membership  organiza- 
tion, incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  didicated  to  the  social  dynamics 
of  the  New  America. 

The  name  Technocracy  is  a  hybrid  word  created 
by  combining  fech,  as  in  technigue  or  technical,  and 
ocracy  (derived  from  ancient  Greek)  meaning  gov- 
ernment or  social  control  in  harmony  with,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  physical  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

Technocracy  as  a  body  of  principles  is  two-fold. 
First  it  is  an  analysis  of  the  present  economic  mech- 
anism and  social  order  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent as  affected  by  science  and  technology;  and 
second,  a  body  of  proposals  for  the  organization  of 
an  economic  social  order  which  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  physical  characteristics  of  North  America 
and  its  immediate  environs  as  dominated  by  tech- 
nology, to  the  end  that  a  high  standard  of  living, 
health  and  education,  and  as  large  an  amount  of 
leisure  as  possible  may  be  guaranteed  in  egual 
amount  to  every  citizen  thereof. 

AMERICA  IS  RICH 

In  its  analysis,  Technocracy  points  out  that  the 
North  American  Continent  is  more  richly  endowed 
by  nature  than  any  other  large  land  body  in  the 
world.  Within  its  boundaries  are  found  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  world's  mineral  resources, 
with  abundant  deposits  of  all  the  major  metals  and 
lacking  only  some  tin  and  a  few  of  the  lesser  known 
but  strategically  important  ferro-alloys.  Even  ura- 
nium, the  only  known  usable  source  of  atomic  en- 
ergy today,  exists  in  guantities  in  the  American  de- 
posits. 

North  America  with  its  favorable  location  on  the 
globe,  its  topography,  climate  and  fertile  arable 
plains,  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  habitats  for  man 
in  the  world.  With  nine  percent  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation, and  roughly  calculated,  one-half  its  natural 
resources,  it  poses  the  world's  number  one  chal- 
lenge for  abundant  living. 

This  natural  endowment  is  complete  and  brought 
to  fruition  by  the  achievements  of  its  people.  They 
have  installed  two-thirds  of  the  world's  technological 
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and  scientific  eguipment  and  number  among  them- 
selves seventy-three  percent  of  all  the  trained  tech- 
nicians and  scientists  in  the  world.  To  the  genius 
for  invention  of  this  body  of  trained  people  there 
seems  no  end. 

Technocracy  emphatically  drives  home  the  con- 
clusion: We,  the  people  on  the  North  American 
Continent,  are  in  a  position  to  supply  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  a  high  degree»of  physical  and  mental 
health,  and  all  the  education  and  culture  within  the 
capacity  of  each  individual,  to  all  citizens  alike,  to- 
gether with  satisfying  days  and  hours  of  leisure  for 
every  one. 

Compared  with  our  resources  and  capacities,  our 
social  achievements  are  most  lamentably  disap- 
pointing. With  great  wealth,  affluence  and  luxury 
for  small  groups,  we  have  poverty,  degradation  and 
filth  for  other  millions.  With  the  world's  finest  med- 
ical eguipment  and  knowledge,  we  have  millions  of 
citizens  doomed  to  unattended  disease,  suffering 
and  early  death.  With  the  world's  acme  in  knowl- 
edge and  culture,  hundreds  of  thousands  among  us 
live  in  medieval  ignorance  and  superstition.  With 
a  war-torn  world  in  need  of  manufactured  goods, 
we  have  wide-spread  work  stoppages  and  idle  fac- 
tories. With  a  wealth  of  resources  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide every  need,  we  have  insecurity  and  fear.  In  a 
word,  with  the  world's  greatest  opportunity  to 
achieve  happiness  and  well  being,  we  have  wide- 
spread misery  and  hopelessness. 

For  this  failure.  Technocracy  indicts  the  Price 
System,  uneguivocally  and  with  no  restrictions.  A 
Price  System  is  any  method  of  exchange  of  goods 
or  services  for  a  price,  whether  by  barter  or  other- 
wise, regardless  of  the  method  or  medium  of  the  ex- 
change. Price  is  always  subject  to  change,  going 
up  or  down  as  individual  articles  are  scarce  or 
plentiful. 

Our  Continental  resources  and  capacity  are  to 
produce  an  abundance;  our  price  necessity  is  to 
maintain  a  scarcity.  Our  achievement  is  periods  of 
planned  and  manipulated  scarcity  with  high  prices 
alternating  with  periods  of  so-called  over-production 
and  low  prices  as  artificial  checks  and  blocks  on 
production  give  way. 
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Paralleling  and  augmenting  this  economic  oscil- 
lation is  the  effect  of  the  constantly  rising  tide  of 
technology.  During  the  past  century  or  less  tech- 
nology has  brought  vast  changes  in  the  mechanics 
of  life  and  the  capacity  for  producing  wealth.  The 
impetus  of  these  changes  is  carrying  forward  into 
our  immediate  future  and  is  destined  to  change  not 
merely  the  external  mechanism  but  the  pattern  of 
the  social  order  itself.  The  immediate  product  of 
technology  is  always  an  increased  volume  of  use 
goods  in  a  shorter  time  and  with  less  effort  and  less 
cost.  Increasing  technology  breaks  the  controls  and 
dams  raised  by  the  industrialists  and  politicians  for 
preserving  scarcity  during  periods  of  high  prices 
and  adds  to  the  millions  of  unemployed  in  periods 
of  depression,  thus  rendering  the  Price  System  more 
hopelessly  out  of  harmony  with  the  resources  and 
technology  of  North  America. 

TECHNOCRACY'S  DESIGN 

Technocracy  maintains  that  the  Price  System  on 
this  Continent  has  already  been  rendered  obsolete 
and  inoperable  and  is  doomed  to  an  early  demise 
by  reason  of  its  inaptness  to  its  environment.  Palli- 
ative measures  may  delay  the  inevitable  death,  but 
they  will  prove  utterly  impotent  as  a  cure.  The  end 
may  come  with  cataclysmic  suddenness,  with  chaos 
and  suffering  for  all  alike,  rich  or  poor;  or  it  may 
come  with  slower  but  unendurable  pressures,  allow- 
ing time  for  an  orderly  transition  to  a  priceless  so- 
cial order. 

Technocracy's  design  for  the  society  of  tomorrow 
is  the  key  to  abundant  production  distributed  with- 
out price.  Without  price  means  without  compara- 
tive and  competitive  price  in  terms  of  monetary 
symbols;  without  fluctuations  because  of  market 
demands.  An  article  will  cost  raw  material  from 
nature's  storehouse,  obtained  as  at  present  without 
price;  energy,  obtained  from  the  same  warehouse 
of  a  bounteous  nature  without  price;  and  labor 
which  is  contributed  by  each  individual  according 
to  his  skill.  Goods  thus  produced  collectively  and 
without  price  in  an  economy  of  abundance  can  be 
distributed  without  price  to  each  in  equal  amounts 
according  to  his  desires  or  needs,  without  prejudice 
to  any  one. 

The  other  details  of  Technocracy's  design  are  for 
the  purpose  of  an  efficient  and  harmonious  opera- 
tion, with  a  minimum  of  human  effort,  of  a  mechan- 
ized society  freed  from  the  inefficiency  and  chisel- 
ing of  political  and  financial  control,  and  operated 
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as  are  our  present  day  industrial  concerns,  by  facts 
and  exact  measurements. 

Technocrats  have  come  together  into  an  organi- 
zation to  preserve  to  themselves  and  to  their  chil- 
dren, their  heritage  which  is  in  this  Continental 
Area.  They  realize  that  that  which  is  not  preserved 
for  all  alike  cannot  be  preserved  for  any  one  or 
any  group  less  than  the  whole  of  all  the  citizens. 
They  have  come  together  to  warn  America  of  the 
cataclysm  into  which  it  is  rapidly  drifting,  and  to 
prepare  and  to  propagate  a  social  mechanism  which 
can  function  in  harmony  with  the  scientific,  mechan- 
ized way  of  life  which  prevails  today  throughout 
this  Area. 

On  the  considerations  here  briefly  outlined,  Tech- 
nocracy rests  its  case.  Each  step  and  each  conclu- 
sion is  supported  by  masses  of  accumulated  facts, 
statistics,  and  exhibits.  Come  into  the  Section;  join 
a  study  class;  read  the  literature;  take  part  in  the 
discussions.  Investigate  the  veracity  of  all  state- 
ments and  claims.  Know  for  yourself.  The  task  is 
great;  the  laborers  are  few;  the  time  is  short.  Amer- 
ica needs  you,  but  you  come  or  go  of  your  own  free 
will. 

—A.  O.  Weeks,  12245-1. 

TECHNOCRACY  PAMPHLETS 

Introduction  to  Technocracy  25c 

Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong 15c 

'Make  Way  For  Social  Change' 15c 

I  Am  the  Price  System,  and  The  Culture 

of  Abundance  15c 

Man-Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

America — Now  and  Forever  15c 

The  Energy  Certificate 10c 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages  10c 

'There'll  Always  Be  An  England' 10c 

Science  versus  Chaos  10c 

Total  Conscription,  Your  Questions  Answered....  10c 


COVER  PICTURE 
This  sort  of  technology  is  making  human  toil  an  an- 
achronism on  the  North  American  Continent.  Here 
a  1^4  yard  dragline  powered  by  a  Caterpillar  Diesel 
engine  is  loading  gravel  on  the  Shelby  County,  Tenn., 
Penal  Farm,  for  road  work  under  the  Co.  Commis- 
sioners Road  Department,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Obvi- 
ously this  method  is  cheaper  even  than  prison  labor. 
— Photo  by  courtesy  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
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UNCLE  SAM  IS  AGAIN  OFF  ON  A  WILD 
GOOSE  CHASE 

WALL  STREET  WARNING 

Foreign  Loans,  Credit  Buying  and  Speculation 
are  Only  Temporary  Stimulants 

— Reprinted  from  Labor,  Nov.  30,  1946. 

IT  WAS  reported  recently  that  'Americans  are  go- 
ing into  debt  by  installment  purchases  twice  as 

fast  as  at  any  other  period  in  history.  In  the 
twelve  months  ended  October  1,  1946,  consumer 
credit  obligations  increased  by  $2,693,000,000.' 

Time  payment  plans  were  almost  unknown  be- 
fore the  First  World  War.  After  it,  the  total  of  in- 
stallment purchase  'contracts'  rose  rapidly  to  about 
$8  billion. 

That  helped  to  finance  the  'boom'  of  the  1920's. 
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Inevitably,  however,  it  was  only  a  temporary  'shot 
in  the  arm,'  because  the  millions  of  people  who 
went  into  debt  by  signing  such  contracts  were  mort- 
gaging their  future  incomes. 

Other  causes  of  the  boom  after  the  First  World 
War,  and  the  1929  'bust,'  were  artificial  stimulation 
of  exports,  by  means  of  huge  loans  to  other  coun- 
tries; 'get  rich  guick'  speculation  in  stocks,  city  real 
estate,  and  farm  lands,  and  boosting  of  prices  be- 
yond consumers'  ability  to  pay. 

Most  Americans  think  that  the  billions  of  dollars 
on  which  England  'welched'  in  the  1920's  were  'war 
loans.'  Actually,  they  were  mostly  made  by  Uncle 
Sam  AFTER  the  First  World  War,  to  enable  those 
countries  to  buy  American  products.  Little  of  the 
money  was  ever  repaid. 

More  billions  were  loaned  to  the  same  countries 
by  American  investors  who  bought  foreign  bonds 
sold  by  the  House  of  Morgan  and  other  U.  S.  bank- 
ers, who  made  large  profits  and  left  the  investors 
holding  the  bag.  By  1940,  the  investors  had  lost  75 
cents  of  every  dollar  they  put  into  European  and 
South  American  bonds. 

Now  Uncle  Sam  is  playing  the  same  dangerous 
game.  William  L.  Clayton,  Asst.  Sec.  of  State,  says 
this  country  has  'invested'  $20  billions  in  other  coun- 
tries since  the  Second  World  War,  to  provide  them 
with  money  to  buy  American  products. 

The  fallacy  of  financing  foreign  trade  by  means 
of  loans  was  pointed  out  this  week  by  the  'Wall 
Street  Journal,'  a  conservative  business  newspaper. 
It  said: 

Foreign  traders  are  beginning  to  wonder 
it  Uncle  Sam's  world  of  booming  exports 
isn't  a  tool's  paradise.  Selling  your  wares 
at  such  high-tlying  rates  brings  a  great  feel- 
ing. But,  when  you  know  your  customer's 
pocket  is  about  empty  of  coin,  with  little 
prospect  of  a  refill  unless  you  lend  it  to  him, 
you  start  some  sober  thinking. 

After  the  First  World  War,  speculation  drove 
farm  land  prices  up  to  fantastic  heights,  temporar- 
ily enriched  a  lot  of  retired  farmers,  but  ruined  them 
and  the  working  farmers  long  before  the  general 

crash  of  1929 

Robert  R.  Nathan,  formerly  a  leading  govern- 
ment economist  and  now  a  private  'consultant,'  says 
business  men  have  boosted  prices  more  in  the  past 
eight  months  than  in  the  previous  50  months.  Ob- 
viously, prices  are  again  outracing  consumers' 
pocketbooks. 

All  these  facts  point  toward  one  result — another 
depression.  Until  recently,  economists  were  predict- 
ing five  years  of  prosperity.  Now  many  of  them 
are  saying  a  depression  will  come  next  year. 


'Next  year'  is  already  here.    'Watch  the  trends.' 

— The  Editor. 
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Symbolizing  for 
Technocracy 


On  your  travels  next  summer  'keep  your  eyes  peeled* 
for  the  Technocracy  Monad  signs  that  are  appearing  in  in- 
creasing numbers  along  the  highways  and  byways  of  the 
land.  Also  note  the  many  growing  units  of  the  Gray  Fleet, 
the  official  Technocracy  gray  cars  marked  on  the  doors 
and  the  backs  with  the  Monad  and  the  Section  designation 
done  in  vermilion.  Many  of  them  have  loud  speaker  equip- 
ment. These  cars  are  all  owned  by  the  individual  mem- 
bers and  operated  at  their  own  expense.  They  are  at  the 
call  of  their  community  at  all  times  for  any  emergency  or 
civic  service  net  involved  with  business  or  politics.  Now 
that  gray  paint  is  again  available  the  Gray  Fleet  will  in- 
crease rapidly  again. 


TOP:     This  big  sign  is  on  the  property  of  a  Technocrat 
near  Coeur  d'Alene  Lake  in  Northern  Idaho. 
LEFT:     Signboard   erected  by   Section   11747-1   near   Spo- 
kane, Washington. 


TWO  UNITS  of  the  Gray  Fleet 
are  shewn,  one  of  five  cars  at  Sec- 
tion 11549-2,  Kimberley,  B.  C,  and 
one  of  six  cars  on  parade  at  Taco- 
ma,  Washington,  Section  12247-7. 
The  latter  are  carrying  cartop  signs 
advertising  a  coming  lecture. 

LOWER:  On  some  occasions  com- 
mercial billboards  are  rented  for 
special  display.  This  is  one  of  many 
such,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Van- 
couver, Washington,  rented  for 
Technocracy  by  the  local  Section, 
12245-3,  at  the  ending  of  the  war. 


LISTEN  : 
'CALLING  ALL  AMERICANS' 

Presented  by  Technocracy  Inc. 

KXLA  (1110  on  your  dial) 

Every    THURSDAY,    6:15  P.M. 

0 

KPMC  (1560  on  your  dial) 

Every    SUNDAY,    10:15  A.M. 

CKMO  (1410  on  your  dial) 

Every    MONDAY,    7:15  P.M. 

TECHNOCRACY  ON  THE  AIR ! 
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The  Answer 


THE  Organization  of  Technocracy  Inc.  is  the  IMPERSONAL  OR- 
GANIZATION OF  FUNCTIONS  as  they  exist  in  the  essential 
nature  of  structural  formations.  The  natural  properties  of  mat- 
ter and  motion  dictate  functions  for  men  to  observe  and  comply  with. 
Technocracy  Inc.  has  so  arranged  and  organized  these  functions  into 
a  blueprinted  pattern  for  living  here  and  now  on  this  North  American 
Continent  that  the  effects  of  producing  objects  and  events  shall  be 
in  conformity  with  the  utmost  harmony  in  this  Continent's  possibili- 
ties. The  political  economists  appointed  themselves  as  chief  manipu- 
lators of  PROPERTY  RIGHTS.  In  contrast,  the  Organization  of 
Technocracy  Inc.  has  developed  itself  as  the  chief  FORMULATOR 
for  the  NATURAL  PROPERTIES  of  MATTER  and  MOTION. 
Technocracy  Inc.  is  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  working  for 
a  definitely  high  standard  of  INDIVIDUAL  CONSUMING  POWER 
FOR  EVERY  NORTH  AMERICAN— INDIVIDUAL  CONSUM- 
ING POWER  COMPATIBLE  WITH  THE  RESOURCES  AND  PO- 
TENTIAL DEVELOPMENT  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

TECHNOCRACY  is  the  only  answer  to  North  America's  di- 
lemma because  TECHNOCRACY  alone  offers  to  North  America  the 
DESIGN  and  the  DIRECTION— THE  MEANS  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
CONTROL— FOR  THIS  CONTINENT'S  DESTINY. 

— M.  M.  Fertig,  in  Technocratic  America. 
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Editorial 


A   RECORD   OF   FAILURE 


UNDER  the  heading,  'FBI  Says  U.  S.  Murder  Rate  Now  36  Persons 
a  Day,'  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  of  March  5  carried  the  fol- 
lowing report: 
'Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover  disclosed 
tonight  that  36  Americans  were  slain  each  day  in  1946  in  a  growing 
crime  wave  that  reached  a  new  crest  for  the  past  decade.  Hoover 
pointed  out  that  1,685,203  major  crimes  were  committed  last  year — 
an  increase  of  119,662  over  1945. 

'The  FBI  Director's  report  was  based  on  figures  from  mere  than 
2,200  cities  across  the  nation  with  a  combined  population  exceeding 
67  million,  Hoover  said: 

"A  major  crime  was  com- 
mitted in  the  nation  on  the  av- 
erage of  once  every  18.7  sec- 
onds in  1946.     During  the  av- 
erage d  a  y  35  persons  were 
slain,  33  were  raped  and  185 
others    were    feloniously   as- 
saulted.    Every  day  also 
brought  reports  of  172  robber- 
ies, 981   burglaries,  630  auto- 
mobile  thefts,   and   2,580   mis- 
cellaneous larcenies." 
'Hoover  observed  the  crime  to- 
tal  meant   that   a   murder,    man- 
slaughter, rape,  or  assault  to  kill 
was  committed  every  5.7  minutes 
during  the  year.   He  stressed  that 
while    the    overall   increase    was 
only  7.6   percent,   the  number  of 
crimes  involving  murder  and  non- 
negligent    manslaughter    jumped 
23.3  percent. 

'Next  in  line  were  robberies 
with  a  15.7  gain;  aggravated  as- 
saults up  12.9  percent,  and  burg- 
laries, up  11.3  percent. 

'The  FBI  chief  termed  the  re- 
port "conservative."  He  ex- 
plained: 

'The  esfmared  fofai  of 
major  crimes  does  not  in- 
clude many  miscellaneous  se- 
rious offenses  such  as  em- 
bezzlement, fraud,  arson,  re- 
ceiving stolen  property  and 
carrying  cencealed  weapons." 
'The  report  showed  that  the  on- 


ly decline  in  major  offenses  was 
a  4.8  drop  in  the  number  of  auto 
thefls.  It  was  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  26  cars  were  stolen 
each  hour  throughout  the  year, 
the  majority  of  them  being  taken 
by  persons  20  years  old  or 
younger. 

'FBI  officials  said  no  complete 
breakdown  of  1946  crimes  by  age 

groups  is  yet  available.' 

*     *     *     * 

Even  though  we  do  have  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world — even  if  we  had  one  twice 
as  high — such  a  crime  record  is 
enough  to  condemn  utterly  the 
system  under  which  it  is 
achieved.  A  moron  could  see 
that  close  to  100  percent  of  the 
crimes  listed  are  committed  be- 
cause of  money.  Even  the  so- 
called  crimes  of  passion  are  usu- 
ally directly  traceable  to  similar 
cause  s — committed  by  persons 
who,  because  of  abnormal  social 
conditions,  are  unable  to  live  nor- 
mal, healthy  lives. 

Such  a  record  would  be  bad 
enough  if  it  were  unavoidable. 
That  it  is  unavoidable  under  the 
present  system  is  obvious,  else 
our  FBI  would  be  able  to  cope 
with  it,  instead  of  having  to  re- 
port its  failure  to  do  so. 

It  is  possible  on  this  Continent 


to  eradicate  at  least  95  percent 
of  such  crimes  as  are  listed 
above,  but  it  cannot  be  done  un- 
der Price  System  operation.  High- 
er standards  of  education  would 
help  somewhat,  but  there  again 
the  record  is  one  of  increasing 
and  accelerating  failure  as  the 
standards  are  lowered  because 
of  price  considerations. 

That  we  are  faced  with  a  major 
depression  in  the  near  future  is 
something  that  few  economists 
have  the  hardihood  to  deny  to- 
day; yet  in  the  face  of  the  accu- 
mulating evidences  of  failure, 
their  whole  concern  is  to  bolster 
the  old  Price  System  in  order  to 
maintain  the  status  guo. 

Technology  has  decreed  for 
this  Continent  a  major  social 
change.  Recognizing  that  decree, 
and  working  in  harmony  with 
the  natural  trends,  Technocracy 
Inc.  has  prepared  the  blueprints 
for  a  new  system  of  social  oper- 
ation that  can  eliminate  crime 
while  it  raises  the  standards  of 
living  and  of  education  to  un- 
dreamed of  heights.  To  concen- 
trate our  national  energies  solely 
in  an  effort  to  maintain  an  out- 
worn, outmoded  method  of  oper- 
ation is  moronic  if  not  in  itself 
criminal.  Such  a  course  consti- 
tutes Continental  treason.  Yet 
such  records  as  the  above  prove 
that  our  present  method  of  opera- 
tion is  completely  inadeguate. 

Technocracy's  design  for  the 
operation  of  the  North  American 
Continent  as  a  Technate,  without 
money  or  price,  will  provide  so- 
cial conditions  that  will  give 
every  citizen  an  opportunity  to 
live  the  normal,  healthful  life  that 
should  be  the  heritage  of  every 
American  child. 

It  is  offered  through  Technoc- 
racy's own  publications  for  the 
investigation  of  all  North  Ameri- 
can citizens.  To  refuse  to  investi- 
gate this  scientific  design  is  to 
condone  our  criminal  record  and 
endorse  the  system  that  breeds  it. 
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So  You're  Out  Of  a  Job  i 


What  would  you  say  it  you  were  to  discover  that  someone  had  been  holding 
out  on  you — that  you  had  really  been  earning  $20,000  per  year  ever  since 
1929  and  that  only  a  measly  $2,000  of  it  had  found  its  way  into  your  pocket? 


THE  MOST  common  catastrophe,  and  oddly 
enough,  the  catastrophe  for  which  the 
American  family  is  least  prepared,  is  for 
the  breadwinner  to  lose  his  or  her  job.  It  has 
not  always  been  quite  so  tragic:  it  is  a  condition 
that  has  crept  upon  us  gradually.  Industrializa- 
tion, for  all  its  rapidity  with  relation  to  history, 
has  been  moderated  for  the  individual  by  the 
compensating  factor  of  expansion,  which  has  per- 
mitted the  displaced  person  to  seek  and  find  op- 
portunity elsewhere.  This  has  led  labor  and  eco- 
nomists alike  into  a  fool's  paradise. 

Expansion  is  definitely  a  limited,  physical  pro- 
cess that  cannot  go  on  forever,  much  as  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  status  quo  would  have  us  believe 
it  can.  However,  we  cannot  condemn  the  labor- 
ing man,  who  has  but  little  access  to  avenues  of 
information,  for  following  the  lead  of  the  sooth- 
sayers of  the  Price  System,  since  these  people 
are  the  very  ones  who  control  business  and  gov- 
ernment, influence  education,  patronize  the  pul- 
pit, and  subsidize  or  own  and  operate  most  of 
the  vehicles  of  expression.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
offer  him,  along  with  every  other  American,  the 
correct  information  upon  the  social  subject  as 
compiled  by  scientific  investigators.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  man  without  a  job  is  the  one  with 
the  keenest  insight  and  the  most  receptive  men- 
tality. It  has  been  said  that  social  intelligence  is 
acquired  in  inverse  ratio  as  the  stomach  ap- 
proaches the  spine.  It  is  regrettable  that  such 
drastic  conditions  are  necessary  to  get  a  man's 
activity  transferred  from  his  hands  to  his  head. 
So  you're  out  of  a  job!    Well,  there  really  isn't 


any  mystery  attached  to  that  phenomenon.  You 
are  merely  the  victim  of  a  normal  trend  of  events 
that  had  its  origin  many  years  ago — before  any 
of  our  present  population  were  even  born — but 
which  has  only  recently  begun  to  take  effect  in 
deadly  earnest.  It  all  began  when  James  Watt 
invented  a  practical  engine  that  operated  without 
the  exercise  of  human  or  animal  muscles.  Since 
that  memorable  event  man  has  reluctantly  found 
himself  in  a  steadily  decreasing  place  in  the  pro- 
ductive scheme  of  things  and,  through  technol- 
ogy, the  machine  has  found  a  correspondingly 
greater  place.  As  was  noted,  this  revolutionary 
displacement  was  not  immediately  apparent,  be- 
cause of  expansion  and  the  considerable  number 
of  new  articles  that  were  introduced  for  human 
use  by  the  advent  of  the  machine.  But  human 
displacement  can  have  only  one  result — the  ma- 
chine will  eventually  replace  man  altogether, 
except  for  minor  supervisory  tasks  which  will  be 
negligible  by  comparison  to  the  total  productive 
output. 

MACHINES  DO  ALL  BUT  THINK 

Just  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  let  us  visualize 
that  machines  can  be  made  to  such  perfection 
that  absolutely  no  men  are  required  to  operate 
or  service  them  and  yet  they  are  capable  of 
producing  and  transporting  to  us  all  the  goods 
and  services  which  we  must  have  in  order  to 
live.  Let  us  further  assume  that  we  have  not 
had  the  intelligence  to  change  our  system  of  dis- 
tribution and  that  we  still  rely  on  the  Price  Sys- 
tem with  its  stupid  adherence  to  'value'  and  'toil.' 
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Our  predicated  'total  mechanization'  has  put  us  all 
out  of  work — permanently.  Ergo,  we  must  perforce 
sit  down  and  resign  ourselves  to  starvation  amidst 
plenty.  Well,  what's  so  silly  about  that?  Isn't  that 
exactly  what  we  are  told  to  do  at  the  present  time 
when  we  are  out  of  work  for  the  same  reason  in 
its  embryonic  stage? 

Perhaps  our  'total  mechanization'  picture  seems 
a  little  far-fetched;  a  little  too  remote  to  have  any 
bearing  upon  present  conditions.  Don't  you  believe 
it!  November  ('46)  Fortune  magazine  carried  a  most 
enlightening  article  on  this  subject  entitled,  'Ma- 
chines Without  Men.'  It  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  what 
the  immediate  future  can,  and  very  likely  will,  be — 
whole  factories  in  operation,  producing  everything 
from  mouse  traps  to  trains,  without  a  single  work- 
man on  the  production  floor.  It  points  out  that  mod- 
ern man  is  obsolete  as  a  producer.  Machines  al- 
ready see  better  than  eyes;  remember  better  and 
far  more  accurately  than  brains;  work  faster,  more 
precisely  and  with  greater  versatility  than  human 
hands.  Machines  can  'see,'  'feel,'  'hear,'  'talk,'  and 
even  'smell.'  Machines  can  do  practically  every- 
thing a  workman  can  do,  and  do  it  more  rapidly, 
with  perfection  and  without  cessation.  Machines 
never  get  tired,  go  on  drunks,  or  talk  back  to  the 
boss.  Machines  don't  walk  off  the  job  when  they 
are  overworked  or  imposed  upon.  Machines  don't 
join  unions.  Machines  are  many  times  more  effi- 
cient and  less  expensive  to  operate  than  laborers. 
The  machine  is  the  ideal  'factory  hand.'  If  YOU 
are  out  of  a  job,  doesn't  it  begin  to  look  as  though 
the  cards  are  slightly  stacked  against  you?  If  you 
are  still  in  doubt,  do  as  Ol'  Doc  Yak  used  to  say, 
'Wait  awhile!' 

LABOR  IS  TOO  EXPENSIVE 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  argument  advanced 
by  union  leaders  that  workers  must  have  high 
wages  to  buy  the  output  of  machines.  'High  wages' 
of  course,  is  stipulated  for  union  members  only,  but 
union  or  non-union  men  all  look  alike  to  the  ma- 
chine— they  are  inefficient  and  expensive  produc- 
tion units.  The  industrialist  and  the  factory  owner 
are  not  interested  in  keeping  you  on  the  payroll. 
They  are  interested  solely  in  profit.  That  means  the 
worker  must  go,  even  at  the  expense  of  killing  off 
the  customers. 

Machines  can  do  many  strange  and  wonderful 
things;  they  can  produce  and  provide  leisure,  com- 
fort and  abundance  for  every  single  individual  on 


this  Continent  and  do  it  easily;  but  the  machine  can 
never,  on  God's  green  earth,  do  our  thinking  for  us 
— that  we  must  do  of  our  own  free  will!  Our  pres- 
ent distributive  system  is  incompatible  with  our 
mechanical  and  technological  productive  system 
and  we  have  the  idiotic  stupidity  to  castig  ate  mech- 
anization (which  is  new  and  modern)  instead  of 
the  Price  System  distributive  control  (which  we  have 
inherited  from  ancient  times).  We  blame  our  beau- 
tiful, functional  machines  for  the  faults  of  our  old, 
ugly,  haggling  system  of  price  and  profits.  On  this 
same  point,  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  about 
Technocracy  advocating  that  machines  be  made 
the  masters  of  men.  Think  this  thing  through.  Isn't 
that  precisely  the  predicament  which  the  Price  Sys- 
tem has  forced  us  into  at  the  present  moment?  We 
have  been  duped  into  fearing  the  machine  as  the 
source  of  our  insecurity,  whereas  insecurity  has  an- 
other source  altogether.  There  is  a  symbol  for  our 
insecurity  which  we  would  like  to  have  you  re- 
member from  this  day  forward.  Here  it  is — $.  The 
dollar  sign  is  the  Symbol  of  in$ecurity  as  long  as  it 
shall  exist  on  this  Continent. 

ARE  YOU  CURIOUS  ? 

Are  you  curious  as  to  how  this  came  about?  You 
should  be — immensely!  You  see,  all  you  have  to 
sell  in  return  for  your  livelihood  is  your  time.  That's 
all  any  of  us  have  to  sell;  that's  all  any  of  us  have 
ever  had  to  sell.  Time  has  been  camouflaged  by 
tradesmen  and  businessmen  behind  such  terms  as 
's  k  i  1 1,'  'initiative,'  'acumen,'  'training,'  'executive 
ability/  etc.,  ad  iniinitum.  But  the  basic  commodity 
upon  which  the  whole  Price  System  depends  for  its 
existence  is  TIME.  Your  skill  determines  the  'value' 
of  your  time,  and  as  with  everything  else,  its  'value' 
is  relative  to  its  scarcity.  The  hours  you  sell  pro- 
vide the  money  with  which  to  purchase  the  goods 
and  services  necessary  to  your  livelihood.  If  you 
are  out  of  a  job,  you  haven't  been  selling  your  time 
lately  and  you  notice  that  immediately  you  are 
barred  from  social  activity  of  every  sort — from  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  recreation.  You  cannot  lay 
claim  to  these  things  until  you  find  someone  who 
will  buy  the  only  thing  which  you  have  to  sell — 
your  time.  This  was  the  situation  that  prevailed 
during  the  Great  Depression,  and  was  appeased  by 
government  relief  doled  out  in  the  form  of  purchas- 
ing power. 

To  maintain  an  illusion  of  stability  at  that  early 
date,  men  were  put  to  work  (selling  their  time)  on 
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WPA  projects.  The  significant  thing  about  these 
projects  was  their  careful  selection  for  uselessness. 
The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  was  never  publicly 
revealed,  but  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  that  such 
purchasing  power  was  an  outright  government  gift. 
To  further  the  illusion,  government  spending  was 
called  'pump  priming'  allegedly  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  business  'back  on  its  feet.'  This,  in  turn,  cre- 
ated the  false  impression  that  purchasing  power 
had  its  origin  in  business.  Pump  priming,  in  actual 
practice,  is  the  pouring  of  a  little  water  into  the  cy- 
linder of  the  pump  to  aid  it  to  lift  additional  water 
from  the  well.  That  there  is  absolutely  no  purchas- 
ing power  in  the  fictitious  'well'  of  business  is 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  all  these 
intervening  years  the  sum  total  of  purchasing 
power  exactly  eguals  the  amount  of  'priming'  that 
the  government  has  poured  into  the  'pump'  by  one 
device  or  another — including  the  late  war.  The 
original  'well'  from  which  purchasing  power  sprang 
was  the  sale  of  man-hours  in  the  production  of 
goods  and  services  and  in  plant  expansion.  The 
'well'  went  dry  through  the  kind  offices  of  technol- 
ogy in  the  year  1929  and  purchasing  power  will 
never  again  spring  from  that  source.  If  you  are  out 
of  a  job,  you  are  trying  to  sell  a  commodity  for 
which  there  is  only  a  steadily  diminishing  market 
— a  commodity  made  obsolete  by  the  machine! 
Peddling  bustles  has  a  much  more  hopeful  pros- 
pect. 

DOJVT  BLAME  TECHNOCRACY 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  blaming  Technocracy 
for  this  doleful  picture,  for  we  are  in  no  way  respon- 
sible for  it.  Technocracy  has  often  been  accused 
of  being  a  cold,  impersonal  approach  to  our  social 
affairs.  There  isn't  a  shred  of  fact  to  that  statement. 
Technocracy  is,  however,  objective;  and  if  it  were 
not,  Technocracy  would  long  ago  have  fallen  prey 
to  the  same  debilitating  practices  employed  by  poli- 
tics and  business — it  would  have  become  a  greedy, 
grab-all-and-get-out  faction  that  would  have  de- 
served the  annihilation  that  will  inevitably  overtake 
all  such  concerns  upon  the  collapse  of  the  Price 
System.  Being  objective  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds. 
Technocracy  is  composed  of  human  beings,  not 
wooden  Indians.  We  sympathize  with  the  man  who 
has  lost  his  job  and  is  trying  frantically  to  worm 
his  way  in  somewhere  to  get  his  hands  on  an  in- 
come. When  we  are  out  of  a  job  we  have  to  do 
identically  the  same  thing.   We  realize  only  too  well 
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that,  in  a  Price  System,  this  is  the  only  possible 
procedure.  But,  we  have  no  patience  whatever  with 
the  scoundrel  who  says,  (after  years  of  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  social  information  provided  by  Technoc- 
racy) 'W  h  a  t  are  you  fellows  going  to  do  for  me 
right  away?  I  want  a  job,  and  I  want  it  now!'  We 
recognize  him  for  what  he  is — an  outright  racketeer. 
He  is  looking  for  a  'soft  touch';  for  an  outfit  that  has 
figured  out  an  'angle'  for  him  to  'muscle  in'  on. 

ONLY  HALF  THE  STORY 

Social  problems  no  longer  reside  in  the  realm  of 
gangsterism.  The  solution  transcends  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  few  personal  successes  at  the  expense  of 
society  as  a  whole.  Fighting  amongst  ourselves 
can  only  aggravate  the  situation.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  objective  consideration  which  Tech- 
nocracy has  demonstrated  to  be  the  only  technigue 
that  can  hold  together  and  build  a  non-profit,  social 
organization  that  can  rise  above  the  petty  tactics  of 
power  politics  and  grafting  leadership.  You  will 
find  neither  succor  nor  suckers  in  Technocracy  be- 
cause, so  long  as  the  Price  System  remains,  every 
man  must  be  entirely  on  his  own.  If  you  find  it 
difficult  to  get  along,  remember,  as  we  have  stated 
to  you  before,  that  it  is  not  Technocracy  which  has 
caused  your  plight,  but  those  who  have  refused  to 
listen  to  Technocracy  when  it  'put  the  finger'  on  the 
real  culprit — the  Price  System! 

So  you're  out  of  a  job!  Say,  that's  only  half  the 
story!  What  would  you  say  if  you  were  to  discover 
that  someone  had  been  'holding  out'  on  your  in- 
come for  the  past  20  years?  Supposing  that  you  had 
really  been  'earning'  $20,000  per  year  every  year 
since  1929,  and  that  only  a  measly  $2,000  of  it  had 
found  its  way  into  your  pocket?  You'd  be  pretty 
damned  mad,  now  wouldn't  you?  It's  a  fact!  That's 
exactly  what  has  happened  to  you  and  to  every 
other  American  citizen  who  has  lived  in  maturity 
over  the  period  of  which  we  speak.  Yes,  we  have  had 
all  the  facilities  necessary  to  produce  and  distrib- 
ute to  every  single  individual,  man  and  woman,  a 
yearly  income  of  $20,000  in  goods  and  services  (at 
1929  prices),  which  is  considerably  more  than  pres- 
ent prices  would  get  you),  and,  in  addition,  public 
health  and  utility  services  could  have  been  thrown 
in  without  charge.  It's  on  the  record  in  black  and 
white  if  you  don't  believe  us.  We  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  the  chance  to  prove  it  to  you  (which 
would  reguire  only  a  matter  of  a  couple  of  months 
or  so  as  a  member  of  Technocracy);  but  do  not  ex- 


pect  us  to  force  it  on  you,  for  that  we  will  not  do.  Not 
only  are  you  out  of  a  job  now:  you  have  been 
gypped  out  of  half  a  lifetime  of  the  finest  living 
conditions  any  country  in  the  world  could  ever  have 
provided  for  its  citizens.  Guys  like  you  have  made 
us  a  Continent  of  contented  suckers. 

Here  is  what  we  all  could  have  enjoyed,  and 
here  is  what  we  yet  can  have  if  YOU  will  get  busy, 
study,  and  help  spread  the  word  around: 

Comfortable,  fireproof  homes,  for  everyone — all 
electric,  with  automatic  heating,  lighting  and  air- 
conditioning  built  right  into  every  unit.  Each  home 
or  apartment  would  be  provided  with  laundry, 
cleaning  service,  and  upkeep  and  repair  service  at 
no  cost  to  the  occupant. 

Modern,  functional  automobiles  with  the  most 
efficient  power  possible — every  vehicle  complete 
with  radio,  air-conditioning,  heater  and  cooler 
equipment  built  in.  Cleaning,  waxing  and  serv- 
icing, including  overhaul  and  maintenance  at  no 
cost  to  any  individual.  Your  only  obligation  for 
having  the  use  of  this  car  would  be  to  pass  a  mini- 
mum driver's  test  similar  to  the  one  you  now  have 
to  pass  in  order  to  get  your  driver's  license. 

Free  transportation  on  public  carriers,  to  any 
point  on  the  Continent,  in  the  newest,  most  modern 
planes,  trains,  buses,  and  ships  that  technology 
could  devise. 

EVERYTHING  YOU  EVER  WANTED 

Communication  to  every  home  and  apartment 
provided  as  a  service,  with  no  obligation  to  the 
user  other  than  ordinary  care  of  the  equipment,  the 
same  as  you  now  provide  for  your  own  radio  or 
telephone  set.  This  communication  would  mean  a 
phone,  a  radio-television  set,  a  wire  recorder  and 
player,  etc.,  in  every  dwelling,  and  a  telephone  in 
every  automobile  and  transportation  vehicle  at  your 
instant  convenience.  It  would  mean  your  own 
radar-printed  newspaper. 

Food,  clothing,  etc.,  would  be  provided  in  an 
abundance,  the  like  of  which  no  country  has  ever 
yet  seen.  That  this  is  obvious,  we  take  for  granted 
and  will  not  enlarge  upon  it,  because  the  foregoing 
would  be  a  mockery  without  it. 

As  we  have  noted,  there  would  still  remain  some 
supervisory  work  to  be  done.  Each  person  would 
be  required  to  spend  a  short  portion  of  each  year 
in  attendance  on  that  work  that  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  in  order  to  keep  these  facilities  in  continuous 
operation.     The  remainder  of  the  year  (perhaps  as 


much  as  two-thirds  of  the  year  may  eventually  be 
made  available  for  every  person  between  the  work- 
ing ages  of  25  and  45)  could  be  spent  as  the  indi- 
vidual saw  fit,  either  in  travel,  entertainment,  or 
just  loafing  if  that  suited  the  temperament  of  the 
individual  involved.  This  arrangement  would  per- 
mit those  who  chose  to  take  advantage  of  it,  the  op- 
portunity to  live  the  equivalent  of  a  hundred  life- 
times, each  one  better  and  fuller  than  that  one  lived 
by  any  of  our  ancestors  who  had  neither  the  leisure 
time  nor  the  facilities  we  now  have  for  abundant 
living  and  for  travel. 

A  SOAP  AND  WATER  JOB 

If  this  picture  seems  fantastic  to  you,  it  is  be- 
cause of  your  own  limitations.  Do  not  hold  Tech- 
nocracy to  ridicule  for  your  own  shortcomings. 
These  are  perfectly  practical,  ordinary  technolog- 
ical achievements  that  have  already  been  perfected 
and  tested  by  operation.  There  are  no  physical  lim- 
itations to  their  application  to  the  whole  of  society. 
The  sole  limitation — which  interferes  not  only  with 
their  immediate  adoption  but  with  our  consideration 
of  them  and  the  thought  processes  which  would  en- 
able us  to  see  how  to  go  about  the  accomplishment 
of  them — is  the  Price  System.  It  is  all  in  our  heads, 
and  can  be  found  nowhere  else.  Remember  how 
mother  used  to  wash  our  mouths  with  soap  and  wa- 
ter when  we  let  go  with  a  nasty  word?  What  a 
bowlful  of  molded  and  sloppy  thinking  we  could 
wash  away  if  we  could  only  do  the  same  to  the 
cranial  cavity  that  holds  our  brains! 

So  you're  out  of  a  job!  Well,  that  doesn't  mean 
that  you've  lost  your  head.  How  about  putting  it 
to  work  for  a  change?  There  is  an  old  saying, 
'Many  hands  make  light  work,'  but  now  that  tech- 
nology has  taken  over  the  work,  it  has  suddenly  be- 
come obsolete.  We  can  construct  a  much  more 
practical  saying  in  the  hopes  that  it  will  soon  be- 
come a  cliche:  'Many  heads  make  thought  easier.' 
If  we  get  our  heads  together  in  pursuit  of  social 
study,  our  social  problem  can't  evade  its  proper 
solution.  Join  Technocracy  and  help  put  an  expe- 
ditious end  to  toil,  unemployment  compensation, 
readjustment  allowances,  pensions,  Social  Security 
(?),  employment  offices,  relief  and  depressions.  This 
happens  to  be  the  'best  job'  you  will  ever  have  the 
good  fortune  to  run  across. 

—Geo.  B.  Conner,  M.  A.  L. 
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Developing  Trends 


VETERANS  NEED  MORE  JOBS  IN 
SEATTLE  AREA 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  Amcri- 
ican   Federation   of   Labor  told   members   of  American   Le- 
gion   Post    No.    1    last   night   that   the   solution   to   veterans 
unemployment  problems  is  to  provide  more  jobs.* 
ant!— Ed. 

Roy  Atkinson,  regional  C.  I.  O.  director,  said  that  13,000 
veterans  in  Washington  are  now  unemployed,  and  the  num- 
ber is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  month. 

Thomas  L.  Taylor,  veterans'  representative  on  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council,  also  stressed  the  need  for  industrial 
development  to  provide  jobs. 

Taylor  also  said   that  means  must  be  provided  to  give 
vocational  training  to  veterans.** 
jobs?— Ed.)  —Seattle  Times,  Jan.  22,  1947. 


*  Brilliant! 
**  To  fit  them  for  non-existent  jobs? — Editor. 

PUBLIC  CHARGE  ACCOUNT  TOTALS 
$10,000,000,000 
WASHINGTON,  Feb.  8. — American  consumers  are 
running  into  debt  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $10,000,000,000  a 
year.  With  most  prices  still  at  peak  levels,  an  unpubli- 
cized  Federal  Reserve  Board  report  says  consumers  went 
into  debt  an  additional  $578,000,000  last  December  to  bring 
the  total  buying  on  credit  for  the  year  to  a  high  of  more 
than  $9,775,000,000.— Steffan  Andrews  in  Seattle  Times. 

CRASH  SEEN  UNLESS  CONSUMPTION 
GROWS 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  24.— I.N.S.)— A  United  Nations 
food  commission  predicted  today  that  unless  action  is  taken 
to  absorb  production  the  world  may  soon  face  a  greater 
economic  crash  than  that  of  1929. 

The  preparatory  commission  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Nations  underlined  in  its 
final  report  the  urgency  .of  the  current  situation  both  in 
agriculture  and  other  facets  of  world  economy.    It  warned: 

"If  nothing  is  done  to  absorb  the  infinitely  greater  pro- 
duction which  our  efforts  in  World  War  II  have  stimulated 
we  may  find  ourselves  heading  for  a  greater  disaster  than 
in  1929. 

"Unless  steps  are  taken  to  expand  consumption  and 
purchasing  power  far  above  the  prewar  level  we  shall  be 
faced  in  a  few  years  with  the  danger  of  a  major  slump  in 
primary  production  and  probably  a  major  industrial  re- 
cession."— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

SAVINGS  DECLINE 

THE  RATE  OF  SAVINGS  has  already  declined 
sharply  below  wartime  levels  from  30%  of  disposable  in- 
come in  1944  to  10%  in  1946.  Moreover,  government  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  the  top  10%  of  families  in  1945  had 
60%  of  personal  liquid  savings,  while  the  bottom  50%  af 
families  had  only  3%.  The  accumulation  of  wartime  sav- 
ings cannot,  therefore,  be  counted  upon  to  provide  a  basis 
for  continued  mass  demand  for  goods  at  present  inflation- 
ary prices.  Low-income  families,  moreover,  are  already 
drawing  upon,  or  have  depleted,  their  meager  wartime 
savings.  During  1946,  redemptions  of  E  bonds  were  greater 
than  new  purchase--.  And  finance  companies  and  pawn- 
shops report  that  demand  for  small  emergencj  loans  has 
reached    "boom''    proportions. 

— Bread  and   Butter,  Jan.  8. 
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88,550  RENTAL  UNITS  BEING  HELD 
VACANT 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  14.— The  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  today  estimated  property  owners 
are  holding  88,550  dwelling  places  off  the  market  rather 
than  submit  to  rent  controls. 

Giving  results  of  a  survey  by  real-estate  boards  in  475 
cities  cf  45  states,  the  association  also  estimated  controls 
have  prompted  conversion  of  120,750  residential  units  to 
commercial  use. 

The  association  blamed  "inequitable  administration,  red 
tape  and  transfer  of  control  away  from  the  owner"  under 
Office  of  Price  Administration  rent  regulations 

— Associated  Press. 

ATOM  POWER  PLANT  IN  '48 

SAN  FRANCISCO— (UP)— A  General  Electric  engi- 
neer said  today  that  the  first  atomic  power  plant  will  be 
generating  electricity  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  by  the  end  of 
next  year.  C.  P.  Cabell,  engaged  in  atomic  energy  projects 
at  the  Hanford  engineer  works,  said  preliminary  work  on 
such  a  plant  is  being  conducted  by  G-E  and  the  Monsanto 
Chemical  company  at  Oak  Ridge. 

—Seattle  Star,  Jan.  25,  1947. 

POWER  OUTPUT  TURNS  UPWARD 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  12.— (AP)— Electric  power  pro- 
duction in  the  week  ended  Februarv  8  stepped  up  to 
4.801,179,000  kilowatt  hours  from  4,777;207.0OO  in  the  pre- 
ceding week,  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  said  today. 

This  represented  an  increase  of  20.5  percent  over 
3.983,493,000  kilowatt  hours  in  the  comparable  1946  week. 

The  central  industrial  area  led  the  balance  of  the  na- 
tion in  percentage  gains  over  last  year  with  a  jump  of  30.3 
percent.  Others  included  Southern  States,  22.5  percent; 
Pacific  Coast,  19.1;  West  Central.  14.7;  New  England,  12.6; 
Mid-Atlantic,  12.4,  and  Rocky  Mountain,  8  percent. 

— Seattle  Times. 

INVENTORY  BUYING  AT  END 

SAVINGS  ARE  NOW  regarded  as  a  key  factor  by 
government  economists  trying  to  foresee  the  time  and  in- 
tensity of  the  expected  economic  recession. 

Inventory  buying  no  longer  can  sustain  the  postwar 
boom,  as  it  has  up  to  now.  The  rate  of  inventory  accu- 
mulation is  falling  off  sharply. 

Business  and  industry  must  depend  upon  retail  sales 
volume  to  supply  replacement  orders  from  now  on.  If  the 
present  high  level  of  production  is  to  be  maintained,  con- 
sumers will  have  to  spend  a  larger  proportion  of  current 
income  and  save  less. 

— The   Periscope  in  Newsweek,  Feb.  17,  1947. 


COVER  PICTURE 

THE  CHEMIST  is  the  key  man  in  any  program 
of  exhaustive  product  research.  This  picture  was 
furnished  the  Fairchild  Engine  and  Airplane  Corpo- 
ration, which  has  been  awarded,  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Forces,  a  prime  contract  for  the  development 
of  atomic  energy  as  a  source  of  power  for  aircraft. 
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Horse  and  Buggy  Railroads 


Whatever  is  done  within  the  financial  limitations  of  this  Price  System  will  still 
leave  the  railroads  as  obsolete  as  the  horse  and  bugg y — that  is,  compared 
with  the  possibilities  of  rail  transportation  under  technological  control. 


COMPARED  with  the  potentialities  for  high- 
speed transportation,  today's  railroads  be- 
long in  the  horse  and  buggy  class.  Further- 
more, the  railroads  themselves  are  beginning  to 
realize  this  unpleasant  fact. 

Like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  they  are  rubbing  their  col- 
lective eyes  and  arousing  themselves  from  a  long 
sleep  of  many  years  to  find  themselves  in  a  new 
world  with  which  they  are  not  fitted  to  cope.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  thundering  roar  of  huge  aerial 
transports  that  broke  through  their  pleasant  dreams 
of  a  transportation  monopoly.  Maybe  the  fragrant 
odor  of  huge  diesel  trucks  roaring  along  the  na- 
tion's highways  set  their  nostrils  to  twitching  and 
aroused  them  from  their  slumbers;  but  whatever  the 
cause,  the  railroads  are  taking  stock  of  the  situation 
and  wondering  what  to  do  about  it. 

Whichever  way  you  look  at  them,  the  railroads 
are  pretty  obsolete  and  in  a  very  shaky  position. 
The  virtual  monopoly  they  once  enjoyed  has  been 
seriously  affected  by  trucks,  buses,  airplanes  and 
private  automobiles.  Costs  of  maintenance  and  op- 
eration have  risen  considerably  but  they  have  been 
able  to  secure  only  a  small  increase  in  rates  to  off- 
set that  rise.  During  the  war,  the  railroads,  like  all 
other  branches  of  private  enterprise,  followed  the 
practice  of  'soaking'  the  government  for  all  the  traf- 
fic would  stand.  Through  troop  transportation  and 
the  hauling  of  the  materials  of  war,  they  cleaned 
up  nicely  so  that,  for  a  while,  they  were  in  the  most 
favorable  position  they  had  occupied  for  many  a 
long,  cold  year.  But  during  the  war,  with  materials 
so  scarce  and  labor  even  scarcer,  the  rolling  stock 
and  the  roadbeds  of  most  lines  became  somewhat 
run  down,  requiring  huge  expenditures  to  restore 
them  to  passable  standards  of  efficiency  or  even 
safety.  Railroad  equipment  runs  into  something  big- 
ger than  'chicken  feed,'  and  now,  for  1947,  many  of 
America's  largest  railroads  face  sizeable  deficits — 
this,  despite  large  tax  credit  rebates. 
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In  a  release  dated  Sept.  20,  1946,  the  Associated 
Press  reported  in  part: 

President  Gustave  Metzman  reported  the 
deficit  for  the  New  York  Central  will  amount 
to  $12  million  despite  a  tax  credit  rebate  of 
$10,568,000-  In  1947,  when  no  carry-back 
tax  credits  will  be  available,  he  said,  the 
road  will  sustain  a  deficit  in  net  income  of 
nearly  $69  million  on  the  basis  of  present 
freight  rates.  Even  if  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  grants  the  25  percent  rate 
increase  sought  by  the  30  major  rail  lines, 
Mr.  Metzman  added.  New  York  Central  in 
1947  will  have  a  deficit  in  net  income  of 
$18,652,000. 
In  another  dispatch  from  the  same  source  and  on 
the  same  day,  Robert  R.  Young,  chairman  of  the 
Allegheny  Corp.,  is  reported  as  saying: 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
its  handling  of  the  railroads'  request  for 
freight  rate  increases,  is  striking  blows  at 
our  economic  system  from  which  it  may 
never  recover.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
ICC  as  created  by  congress  is  to  maintain 
rates  that  will  provide  a  sound  transporta- 
tion system.  In  this  they  are  flagrantly  fail- 
ing as  well  as  flouting  the  instructions  of 
congress. 

NO  PROFIT,  NO  SERVICE 

What  Mr.  Young  means,  of  course,  is  that  the 
rates  as  set  by  the  ICC,  despite  the  recent  increase, 
are  not  high  enough  to  enable  the  railroads  to  make 
the  profit  they  must  make  in  order  to  continue  to 
give  service.  In  a  Price  System,  railroad  transpor- 
tation, vital  though  it  may  be  to  the  public  welfare, 
is  still  a  commodity  that  must  be  sold  at  a  profit, 
and  if  the  profit  is  not  forthcoming  neither  is  the 
commodity.  In  the  case  of  the  railroads,  however, 
the  situation  is  somewhat  different.  Rail  transpor- 
tation is  so  vital  to  the  national  welfare  that  it  can- 
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not  be  allowed  to  stop.  If  because  of  financial  lim- 
itations the  private  owners  cannot  operate  the  lines, 
then  the  government  must  step  in  and  see  that  the 
job  is  done.  The  ICC  is  merely  one  of  the  countless 
referees  of  this  Price  System — a  political  body  set 
up  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting  the  public 
from  being  'soaked'  beyond  reason  for  its  transpor- 
tation. In  all  probability,  none  of  its  members  are 
railroad  engineers  and  they  are  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  physical  operation  of  the  railroads. 
The  amount  of  service  the  railroads  can  render 
under  the  operation  of  private  enterprise  is  limited 
by  the  amount  of  money  available.  In  no  instance 
has  this  been  better  illustrated  than  in  the  present 
shortage  of  freight  cars.  During  the  harvesting  of 
last  year's  bumper  crops  this  shortage  made  itself 
felt  acutely.  News  stories  and  editorials  appeared 
almost  daily  in  most  of  our  papers,  but  nothing  was 
done  about  it  for  the  simple  reason  that  nothing 
could  be  done.  Under  the  management  of  private 
enterprise,  industry  quite  naturally  sells  in  the  high- 
est market  and  so — well,  let's  quote  from  a  couple 
of  clippings.    The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  said: 

Announcemenf  that  American  manufac- 
turers have  received  orders  tor  55,000  freight 
cars,  750  passenger  cars,  and  298  steam  lo- 
comotives in  the  first  half  of  1946  may  con- 
vey the  impression  that  our  railroads  are 
doing  pretty  well  these  days.  But  that  belief 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  further  statement 
that  only  17,000  of  those  freight  cars  are  for 
use  in  this  country,  t  h  e  remainder  going 
abroad.  The  showing  is  even  worse  for  the 
steam  locomotives  since  254  have  been 
bought  by  foreign  governments,  leaving  44 
for  American  railroads. 
Newsweek  of  September  9  reported: 

Although  production  and  distribution  are 
threatened  by  the  freight-car  shortage,  the 
U.  S.  continues  to  export  cars  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  a  thousand  a  month.  The  ODT, 
ICC  and  CPA  all  are  taking  measures  to  get 


more  rail  hauling  capacity,  while  the  Com- 
merce Department  is  aiding  freight-car  ex- 
ports. Last  year  14,485  cars  were  shipped 
abroad,  principally  to  Latin  America,  India 
and  Russia.  The  rate  continues  almost 
identical  this  year  at  7,293  for  the  first  six 
months,  principally  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

Even  if  the  total  production  of  the  railroad  car 
industry  were  made  available  to  American  rail- 
roads, would  the  roads  be  able  to  buy  all  of  it?  Not 
unless  their  profits  are  first  guaranteed,  because 
as  the  American  Railway  Car  Institute  pointed  out 
last  July,  responsible  estimates  indicate  that  100,000 
new  cars  are  needed  annually  for  the  first  five  post- 
war years;  yet  railroads  have  been  slow  about  plac- 
ing their  orders  pending  the  outcome  of  their  re- 
quest for  higher  freight  rates. 


NEW  EFFECTS  of  the  nation's  Long-building 
shortage  of  railroad  freight  carriers  were  reported 
today  after  steel  producers  promised  to  allocate 
more  steel  to  building  of  new  cars. 

Industrial  and  railroad  spokesmen  agreed  that 
the  shortage  was  a  long-term  problem  that  would 
not  be  solved  immediately. 

Meanwhile,  shipments  of  fuel  oil,  newsprint, 
coal,  grain,  lumber,  farm  produce,  manufactured 
products  and  raw  materials  were  held  up  at  vari- 
ous points  because  box  cars,  gondolas  and  tank 
cars  were  insufficient  to  carry  all  the  tonnage. 

— By  Associated  Press,  Feb.  27,  '47. 


And  what  of  the  effects  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple themselves  and  the  social  economy  in  general? 


AERIAL  VIEW  of  jumbled  freight  cars  follow- 
ing derailment  of  nearly  a  score  of  cars  of  a  45 
car  freight  train  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  Feb.  15. 
Not  only  are  we  shipping  most  of  our  new  cars 
abroad,  but,  because  of  the  consequent  necessity 
to  overwork  our  old  rolling  stock,  it  is  being  de- 
stroyed like  this  in  wholesale  lots.  Consideration 
first  for  the  public  safety  would  dictate  a  very  dif- 
ferent course. — Photo  by  Press  Association,  Inc. 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  of  the  Stamford,  Conn  ,  wreck 
on  Feb.  15th.  It  is  not  only  stupid  but  suicidal  to 
continue  using  such  outmoded  wooden  cars  as  this 
under  the  pressure  of  our  modern  high-speed  op- 
erations.— Photo  by  Press  Association,  Inc. 


Again  let  the  press  reports  speak  for  themselves. 
Continuing  the  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer: 

The  domestic  shortage  of  freight  cars  is  di- 
rectly related  to  scarcities  of  some  kinds  of 
food  in  our  cities  and  consequently  higher 
prices.  Box  cars  are  particularly  needed  to 
move  grain  and  fruit  now  going  to  waste  in 
the  West. 

From  ODT  Director  J.  Monroe  Johnson  came  this 
statement: 

Railroad  freight  car  shortage  held  up  pro- 
duction of  350,000  to  400,000  carloads  of 
consumer  goods  during  October. 

From  Great  Bend,  Kansas,  another  AP  report: 

Country  elevators  were  choked  with  wheat 
today  in  the  nation's  bread  belt  as  the  1946 
harvest  reached  its  peak  with  a  shortage  of 
box  cars  its  main  problem. 

But  why  continue?  The  effects  have  been  so  ob- 
vious that  it  is  not  necessary  to  stress  them  further. 
The  main  guestion  is  what  can  be  done  to  remedy 
the  situation  before  another  crop  year  is  upon  us? 

Under  the  haphazard,  inefficient,  anarchic  meth- 
ods of  private  enterprise,  no  real  solution  to  the 
problem  is  to  be  found.  The  best  that  can  be  done 
is  to  put  salve  on  the  sores  and  hope  the  disease 
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gets  no  worse.  Whatever  is  done  within  the  finan- 
cial limitations  of  this  Price  System  will  still  leave 
the  railroads  as  obsolete  as  the  horse  and  buggy- — 
that  is,  compared  with  the  possibilities  of  rail  trans- 
portation under  technological  control. 

For  instance,  in  the  November  25th  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  appeared  an  article  by 
W.  Clifford  Harvey  predicting  a  10-hour,  overnight, 
non-stop,  all-weather  freight  and  passenger  service 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  that  would 
put  the  railroads  on  a  plane  of  competitive  eguality 
with  the  airlines  in  the  postwar  transportation  race. 
The  idea,  advanced  by  Ralph  Coolidge  Henry,  Bos- 
ton architect,  and  Nelson  O.  Clark,  industrial  en- 
gineer, involves  an  adaptation  of  the  monorail  sys- 
tem. Thus  the  speed  of  the  airplane  would  be 
combined  with  the  comfort  and  all-weather  opera- 
tion of  the  railroad  Pullman  car.  Some  railroad  of- 
ficials are  reported  to  be  greatly  interested  but  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  any  railroad  will  be  willing  to 
junk  its  present  eguipment  and  build  an  entirely 
new  transcontinental  railroad.  The  idea,  however, 
is  entirely  feasible  and,  once  the  handicap  of  the 
Price  System  has  been  removed,  will  probably  be 
developed — but  not  in  competition  with  the  airlines. 

A  COORDINATED  SYSTEM 

Railroads,  airlines,  buses,  waterways  and  pri- 
vate automobiles  are  all  different  methods  of  trans- 
portation and  each  has  distinct  advantages  over  the 
others;  but  to  obtain  the  full  benefits  from  each,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  install  a  coordinated  system  of 
transportation — not  individual,  competitive  systems. 
In  the  Continental  design  of  the  American  Tech- 
nate,  proposed  by  Technocracy,  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation would  be  part  of  a  Continent-wide  trans- 
portation seguence.  Each  division  of  the  seguence 
would  have  its  own  particular  function,  and  that 
function  would  be  performed  in  co-ordination  with 
the  others.  With  the  limitations  of  finance  and  poli- 
tics removed  and  with  unlimited  resources  of  both 
manpower  and  materials  made  available,  there 
would  be  no  limit  to  what  our  engineers  would  be 
able  to  provide  in  the  way  of  fast,  dependable  and 
efficient  transportation.  Not  only  would  we  be  able 
to  build  a  transcontinental  monorail  system,  if  it  is 
considered  practical,  but  duplication  of  rail  service 
would  be  eliminated  and  a  new  form  of  transpor- 
tation would  be  developed. 

By  means  of  a  Continental  hydrology  we  can 
develop  an  inland  waterway  system  for  freight 
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transportation,  infinitely  cheaper  in  energy  cost 
than  anything  yet  developed.  Even  on  a  small 
scale,  water  transportation  on  canals  and  rivers  has 
been  proven  economically  cheaper  than  rail  trans- 
portation, but  under  the  competitive  practices  of 
private  enterprise  such  handicaps  have  been  placed 
on  the  use  of  waterways  that  very  little  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  form  of  freight  transportation. 
Development  of  Continental  waterways  must  await 
the  arrival  of  the  technological  administration  that 
must  soon  replace  the  obsolete  Price  System  under 
which  we  still  affempf  to  operate. 

Until  then,  railroads  will  provide  only  such  trans- 
portation as  their  financial  resources  permit  and  as 


competition  compels.  And  why  not?  In  a  Price 
System  railroad  transportation  is  nof,  in  reality,  a 
public  service.  It  is  a  commodity  to  be  sold  at  as 
high  a  price  as  the  referees  permit,  with  the  object 
of  making  as  much  profit  as  possible  for  the  stock- 
holders .  How  else  can  a  private  enterprise  oper- 
ate? 

If  you  want  a  different  system,  investigate  and 
join  Technocracy  and  do  your  part  toward  ushering 
in  a  new  form  of  society  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  Until  then  we  shall  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  such  19th  Century  transportation  as  our  horse- 
and-buggy  railroads  are  able  to  provide. 

— Lesiie  Bounds,  11834-1. 


America's  Greatness 


Technocracy  appreciates  the  importance  of  the  research  chemist  in  modern 
civilization,  and  gives  him  high  honor  for  the  big  contribution  he  makes  to  the 
general  welfare  of  all  mankind. 


AMERICA'S  greatness  lies  chiefly  in  her  wealth 
of  natural  resources  as  developed  by  her  ad- 
vanced technology.  Technological  advance- 
ment is  based  primarily  on  research,  with  the  chem- 
ist as  the  key  man  of  the  whole  process. 

Research  has  become  so  complex  and  so  impor- 
tant that  it  reguires  a  vast  amount  of  eguipment 
and,  under  Price  System  operation,  enormous  sums 
of  money  to  support  it.  Pure  research,  for  its  own 
sake,  has  long  been  done  in  universities  and  scien- 
tific institutions;  but  the  great  majority  of  present 
day  American  research  is  carried  on  by  big  corpo- 
rations and  private  business  concerns  for  their  own 
interest  and  advancement.  (That  the  results  are  fre- 
guently  of  service  to  the  general  welfare  is  more  or 
less  incidental.) 

While  research  on  atomic  energy  conversion  is 
attracting  universal  attention,  certain  war-born 
shortages  have  been  responsible  for  many  other 
new  developments  not  so  well  known.  A  recent 
product  of  chemical  research  is  a  new  table  syrup 
made  from  what  was  formerly  a  waste  product  of 
beet  sugar  factories.  Hailed  by  the  Twin  Falls 
Times-News  as  'the  greatest  forward  step  in  beet 
sugar  recovery  in  more  than  a  hundred  years,'  the 
new  process  has  been  installed  in  the  Twin  Falls, 
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Idaho,  plant  of  the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Company. 
Beet  juices  that  formed  an  inedible  and  bitter  mo- 
lasses were  formerly  used  only  for  stock  feed, 
mixed  with  chopped  hay.  Through  the  new  ion- 
exchange  process  of  filtration  the  salty  deposits 
that  caused  the  bitter  taste  are  now  removed,  leav- 
ing a  sweet,  highly  palatable  table  syrup.  The  fil- 
ter is  a  synthetic  resin  that  may  be  used  repeat- 
edly through  application  of  a  regeneration  process 
using  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia. 

The  first  pilot  plant  for  the  new  syrup  process 
was  completed  in  1945  at  Burley,  Idaho.  The  Twin 
Falls  sugar  factory  now  has  the  first  full-sized  plant 
of  the  new  industry.  The  picture  shows  the  control 
panel  of  the  new  installation.  As  in  all  such  mod- 
ern installations,  the  human  element  is  a  minor  fac- 
tor once  the  process  is  installed.  The  human  en- 
ergy reguired  is  limited  to  watching  the  controls  to 
see  that  nothing  goes  wrong. 

Food  Industries  magazine  for  December  tells  of 
another  adaptation  of  the  ion-exchange  process 
used  in  water  softening  and  demineralization  sys- 
tems. It  says  there  will  be  two  large-scale  com- 
mercial plants  in  operation  this  year,  one  in  Hono- 
lulu and  one  in  Florida,  for  the  recovery  of  natural 
sugar  from  non-potable  fruit  juices.     The  former,  to 
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Control  panel  for  new  syrup  filtration  installation 
in  the  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  beet  sugar  factory. — Twin 
Falls  Times-News  photo. 

cost  $750,000,  will  process  up  to  300,000  gallons  of 
pineapple  juice  in  a  20-hour  day.  It  will  yield  4,000 
tons  of  sugar  syrup  annually  and  will  also  result  in 
an  increase  in  the  recovery  of  citric  acid.  The  sy- 
rup is  used  in  canning  the  pineapples. 

Hawaiian  Pineapple's  process  was  worked  out  in 
the  chemistry  section  of  the  company's  own  re- 
search department. 

The  Florida  plant  was  to  start  January  first,  for 
daily  treatment  of  25,000  gallons  of  citrus  peel  press 
juice.  The  citrus  peel  is  pressed  in  order  to  re- 
move as  much  liguid  as  possible  prior  to  drying  it 
for   cattle  feed.     The  non-potable  juice   contains 
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about  nine  percent  of  solids  of  which  two-thirds  is 
sugar.  Sugar  is  recovered  as  syrup  by  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  juice  clarification,  demineralization, 
and  concentration. 

During  the  darkest  days  of  the  war,  when  Ger- 
many's U-boats  constituted  such  a  serious  menace 
and  President  Roosevelt  called  for  a  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  airplane  industry  to  combat  it,  engineer 
pools  were  established  and  the  different  companies 
shared  the  result  of  their  research.  The  scientific 
'know-how'  of  the  industry  was  mobilized  most  ef- 
fectively for  the  common  defense. 

Earlier,  in  1940,  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  president  of 
Carnegie  Institute,  had  mobilized  the  presidents  of 
Harvard  and  M.I.T.,  together  with  Dean  Richard  C. 
Tolman,  Caltech,  and  later  with  Dr.  Alfred  Newton 
Richards,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Jerome  C. 
Hunsaker,  M.I.T.,  Harvey  Bundy,  Army,  and  Adm. 
J.  A.  Furer.  These  men  became  the  high  command 
of  the  research  body  of  6,000  top  scientists,  in  some 
300  universities  and  laboratories,  who  designed 
America's  scientific  war  weapons.  Writing  about 
this  'Anonymous  Army'  in  The  Northwest  Techno- 
crat for  August  1944,  Charles  T.  Hickey  said: 

Strangely  enough  in  this  Price  System 
world,  no  time  was  lost  in  haggling  over 
rates  of  pay.    No  contracts  were  negotiated 
guaranteeing   the   scientists   and   technolo- 
gists their  just  share  in  profits  that  might 
accrue  as  a  result  of  their  discoveries.   They 
waived   their   rights   in   royalties,   bonuses, 
or  medals.     In  the  total  absence  of  money 
incentive  or  even  the  honor  of  recognition, 
this  body  of  men  became  the  secret  weapon 
of  the  United  Nations. 
More  recently  government  research  efforts,  how- 
ever, have  been  on  a  different  basis.    The  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  new  research  program  is 
being  held  up  by  an  inter-bureau  battle  for  control 
so  that  its  program  is  not  likely  to  get  under  way 
before  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year  next 
June.    Even  so,  a  large  part  of  the  effort  will  be  di- 
rected to  marketing  programs  in  particular  fields 
or  for  special  commodities.     Food  Industries  tor  De- 
cember states  that  the  problems  that  are  to  be  met 
and  solved  by  the  programs  established  under  the 
authority  of  the  new  legislation  have  been  de- 
scribed officially  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  exceptionally  clear  and  concise  language: 

It  is  now  clear  that  unless  marketing  re- 
search shows  how  to  improve  agricultural 
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distribution  processes,  many  of  the  improve- 
ments resulting  from  research  on  production 
will  count  for  little.  We  have  found  that 
bigger  and  better  crops  may  be  a  drug  on 
the  market.  Until  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion are  economical  and  orderly  there  will 
be  unbalance  and  waste,  and  loss  to  both 
producer  and  consumer. 

Today  there  is  relatively  little  information 
to  be  had  on  the  costs,  wastes,  and  weak- 
nesses in  the  marketing  and  distribution  of 
farm  products. 
It  will  be  noted  that,  as  in  all  Price  System  op- 
erations,   the   prime    considerations    are    marketing 
and  profits.     This  sort  of  research  is  just  as  expen- 
sive in  both  time  and  energy  as  any  other  sort,  but 
the  process  adds  nothing  to  the  fundamental  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  Under  so-called  'free'  enterprise, 
big  business  is  'free'  to  promote  its  own  interests 
above   all   others,   as  witness  the   following   by 
Charles  Van  Devander  and  Wm.  O.  Player  Jr.,  in 
Everybody's  Digest  for  December: 

In  the  field  of  research — key  to  the  devel- 
opment of  new  processes  and  the  technolog- 
ical advantages  of  which  America  has  al- 
ways boasted — the  extent  of  concentration 
of  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
is  startling. 

A  mere  13  corporations,  out  of  the  thou- 
sands that  exist,  employ  one-third  of  all  re- 
search men  working  for  industry.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  research  personnel  is  employed 
by  the  top  140  corporations. 

The  significance  of  this  is  alarming:     The 
t o p   stratum  of  big  corporations  has  the 
power  to  suppress  most  of  the  new  tech- 
nigues  and  patents  which  might  imperil  the 
comfortable  profits  now  derived  from  estab- 
lished investments. 
In  the  coming  Technate  of  North  America,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Social  Sequences  will 
be  Research.     In  order  that  stagnation  shall  be 
avoided  there  will  be  maintained  at  all  times  an 
alert  and  active  research  for  the  development  of 
new  processes,   equipment,  and  products,   as  well 
as   continuous    research    in   the   fundamental   sci- 
ences— physics,    chemistry,    geology,    biology,    etc. 
Branches  of  Continental  Research  will  parallel  lat- 
erally  every   Functional   Sequence   in   the   social 
mechanism.     They  will  be  privileged  to  determine 
when  and  where  any  innovation  in  current  methods 
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shall  be  used,  and  to  cut  in  on  any  flow  line  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  when  necessary.  In  case  new 
developments  originate  in  the  operating  division, 
they  must  receive  the  approval  of  Continental  Re- 
search before  they  can  be  installed.  In  any  Se- 
quence a  man  with  research  capabilities  may  at 
any  time  be  transferred  from  the  operating  staff  to 
the  research  staff,  and  vice  versa.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, at  all  times  all  research  data  will  be  available 
to  all  research  investigators  wishing  to  use  it,  and, 
what  is  most  important,  new  and  improved  meth- 
ods in  all  lines  will  be  adopted  and  installed  as 
soon  as  their  greater  efficiency  or  economy  is  dem- 
onstrated. 

When  more  Americans  acquire  Technocracy's 
scientific  viewpoint  on  our  social  problem,  they  will 
better  realize  the  importance  of  the  research  chem- 
ist in  modern  civilization;  and  they  will  give  him 
high  honor  for  the  big  contribution  he  makes  to  the 
general  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

The  best  place  to  learn  about  Technocracy  is  in 
a  Technocracy  Study  Class.  If  there  is  one  near 
you,  drop  in  some  time  and  investigate  it.  You  will 
be  made  very  welcome.  If  there  is  none,  send  for 
some  literature  and  start  one  in  your  own  neighbor- 
hood. The  time  is  short  until  the  coming  crisis,  and 
the  subject  is  vital  to  your  own  welfare. 

—Lucy  L.  Barnes,  12247-3. 
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Is  Small  Business  Doomed  ? 


This,  'The  shocking,  tragic  story  of  what's  happening  to  small  enterprise  in 
America,'  is  but  the  most  obvious  phase  of  what  is  happening  to  all  free  en- 
terprise. Big  business  was  the  first  to  go  on  relief,  and  it  has  had  tender 
nursing  from  the  government  ever  since. — Editor. 


A  DOLLAR-HAPPY  America  is  facing  its  strang- 
est paradox.  Bank  deposits  have  never  been 
bigger.  The  average  family  income  has  never 
been  higher.  The  demand  for  goods  and  services 
has  never  been  greater.  Peacetime  production  and 
employment  are  at  a  new  peak.  And  small  busi- 
ness? The  little  fellows  are  folding  at  the  rate  of 
400  or  more  a  day.  During  1946 — a  'boom'  year, 
145,000  of  them  gave  up  the  ghost. 

The  malady  of  small  business  is  not  a  new  one. 
The  present  mortality  rate  is  setting  no  record.  But 
the  affliction  has  taken  so  critical  a  turn  that  astute 
lawmakers  are  warning  that  unless  drastic  aid  is 
rushed,  the  little  fellow  in  business  for  himself  is 
doomed  to  join  the  Indians  among  our  'vanishing 
Americans.' 

The  normal  life  span  for  three  out  of  every  ten 
new  small  businesses  in  America  is  figured  at  less 
than  a  year.  Nearly  half  of  all  the  new  small  en- 
terprises toss  in  the  sponge  within  two  years.  Two- 
thirds  never  live  to  see  their  fourth  Christmas. 
Three-fourths  fail  to  last  six  years.  Of  the  remain- 
der, many  are  doomed  to  drop  out  or  sell  out  to 
somebody  bigger. 

The  record  of  the  little  fellow's  struggle  in  the 
most  unegual  contest  in  America's  history  is  a  rec- 
ord of  something  more  than  a  grim  death  rate 
among  corner  grocers,  neighborhood  hardware 
men,  and  small  toolshop  owners.  It  tells  prophet- 
ically of  a  showdown  from  which  the  nation  may 
never  recover  if  the  little  fellow  is  left  unaided.* 

The  small  businessman  is  reeling  under  blows 
from  several  directions.  Wartime  and  postwar  scar- 
cities have  been  driving  him  to  the  wall.  Govern- 
ment regulations,  well-meaning  but  puzzling,  have 
failed  to  relieve  his  misery.  Strikes  have  left  him 
a  sorrier  victim  than  the  packinghouse  or  railroad 
against  which  they  were  intended.     But  his  worst 


Reprinted,  with  permission,  from  Everybody's 
Digest,  January. 
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blow  has  been  coming  from  giant  manufacturers 
and  distributors  invading  his  territory. 

Consider  some  typical  cases  from  the  congres- 
sional files. 

Mr.  A  runs  a  small  women's  apparel  store.  For 
a  while,  customers  were  buying  as  fast  as  Mr.  A 
could  knock  the  lids  off  the  packing-cases.  They 
even  bought  the  packing-cases,  Then  something 
happened.  Mr.  A  failed  to  get  merchandise  trom 
his  wholesaler,  Mr.  B,  normally  a  dependable  fel- 
low who  had  operated  his  modest  business  for 
years.  It  turned  out  that  the  manufacturer  from 
whom  Mr.  B  had  been  buying  garments  decided  to 
distribute  the  goods  himself  since  profits  were  so 
high.  Messrs.  A  and  B  desperately  turning  else- 
where for  goods  got  cold  replies:  'We  only  sell  to 
old  customers.'  Messrs.  A  and  B  will  soon  be  listed 
in  the  Commerce  Department  obituaries. 

THE  CASE  OF  MR.  C. 

Take  the  case  of  Mr.  C,  who  owns  a  small  auto 
appliance  store  in  a  mid-western  town.  He  found 
it  impossible  to  run  his  business  as  an  'independ- 
ent' in  the  face  of  wartime  competition  from  a  near- 
by chain  outlet  which  was  able  to  get  scarce  wares 
and  undersell  Mr.  C.  In  desperation,  Mr.  C  himself 
got  a  franchise  from  a  large  distributor.  The  fran- 
chise reguired  him  to  buy  only  from  that  distrib- 
utor. Soon  Mr.  C's  guota  was  reduced  to  30  per- 
cent by  the  distributor.  Then  the  franchise  was  can- 
celled by  the  distributor  who  decided  to  open  his 
own  outlet  in  Mr.  C's  town. 

The  wartime  expedient  of  giving  major  industry 
undisputed  control  of  all  war  contracts  was  the  big- 
gest of  all  warmup  gestures  for  today's  threatened 
final  knockout  of  small  business.  In  getting  $200 
billion  in  prime  war  supply  contracts  from  the  gov- 
ernment, the  nation's  largest  manufacturers  fell  heir 
to  much  more  than  a  chance  to  sell  Uncle  Sam  the 
largest  pile  of  goods  in  history. 

They  were  given  a  free  hand  to  dole  out  subcon- 
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tracts  to  old  customers  and  friends  who,  the  record 
now  shows,  were  in  many  cases  fellow-jumbos  and 
not  small  manufacturers.  The  prime  contractors 
were  given  top  priority  on  all  critical  materials  and 
manpower.  They  got  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
expand  facilities.  They  got  the  cream  of  the  gov- 
ernment's research  personnel  and  patents. 

Small  business  has  turned  out  to  be  the  original 
'Sad  Sack'  who,  when  he  bends  to  receive  a 
friendly  boost,  gets  kicked  even  by  his  Uncle  Sam. 
Recently  the  war  Assets  Administration  proclaimed 
that  it  had  created  a  special  branch  to  'aid  small 
businessmen'  in  getting  government  surplus  prop- 
erty. That  same  day,  however,  small  industrialists 
were  perplexed  to  read  in  their  newspapers  that 
WAA  had  transferred  $310,000,000  worth  of  surplus 
steel  plants  to  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
which  already  controlled  33  percent  of  the  nation's 
entire  steel  ingot  capacity. 

A  TYPICAL  SALE 

At  a  typical  sale  in  Philadelphia,  WAA  offered 
3,125,000  pairs  of  men's  shorts  at  25  cents  a  pair  to 
wholesalers  and  29  cents  a  pair  to  large  retailers. 
Small  retailers  lucky  enough  to  get  a  chance  to 
buy  had  to  pay  31  cents  a  pair.  The  little  fellows 
watched  the  wholesalers  get  two-thirds  of  the  stock. 

The  uneven  competition  has  set  a  hectic  pace  for 
lobbying,  tax  connivances  and  government  wire- 
pulling. Congressional  investigators  are  disturbed 
by  evidence  of  a  growing  belief  in  some  areas  of 
business  and  industry  that  the  only  way  to  succeed 
is  to  become  a  'smart  operator'  engaging  in  shady 
tactics. 

The  public  has  been  getting  an  eyeful  of  such 
improprieties.  But  spokesmen  of  the  Senate  War 
Investigating  Committee  claim  that  a  stack  of  cases 
soon  to  be  unfolded  will  pale  into  insignificance 
the  recent  celebrated  Garsson  affair  in  which  a  'fac- 
tory' that  had  existed  only  on  paper  allegedly  won 
lush  war  contracts  and  even  an  'E'  award  by  pull- 
ing appropriate  War  Department  strings. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  is  showing 
more  than  passing  interest  in  the  terse  summary  of 
a  California  lumber  dealer  who,  complaining  of 
widespread  encroachment  by  sawmill  operators  in 
the  lumber  distribution  field,  concluded:  'For  the 
independent  retailer  or  wholesaler  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness legally  and  honestly  is  now  impossible.' 

If  the  little  plant-owner  or  shopkeeper  is  finding 
life  hazardous,  consider  the  plight  of  the  fellow  try- 


ing to  start  a  business  today.  Take  the  case  of  a 
hypothetical  Mr.  Jones.  He  has  saved  a  small 
amount  of  cash.  He  can  get  a  limited  amount  of 
bank  credit.  He  is  a  fellow  of  good  character  and 
has  plenty  of  ability  and  experience  in  his  field. 

He  wants  to  start,  say,  a  small  neighborhood  gro- 
cery store.  Something  like  170  of  every  1,000  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  States  are  retail  food  stores. 
However,  few  profitable  ones  are  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 

Rep.  Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  recently  gave 
Congress  a  word-picture  of  how  one  big  food  chain 
dealt  with  its  competition. 

The  chain  sent  body  blows  to  its  rivals  through 
a  furious  price  war  during  which  it  operated  its 
stores  at  a  net  loss  and  made  appropriate  income 
tax  deductions.  At  the  same  time,  the  chain  al- 
legedly more  than  recouped  the  claimed  loss 
through  heavy  profits  in  subsidiary  business.  In 
effect,  though,  said  Patman,  the  chain  suffered  no 
losses  in  the  stores.  A  court  case,  he  said,  showed 
that  the  chain  had  reaped  profits  from  'stock  gains' 
secured  by  'such  practices  in  the  retail  stores  as 
short-weighting,  short-changing,  boosting  of  prices 
at  the  check-out  counter.' 

Maybe,  then,  our  hypothetical  Mr.  Jones  will 
steer  clear  of  that  kind  of  competition  and  consider 
starting  a  little  restaurant.  To  get  construction  ma- 
terials and  to  stock  himself  with  food  and  supplies 
would  be  performing  a  major  miracle.  Even  if  he 
accomplished  that,  Mr.  Jones  would  need  more  than 
a  moderate  amount  of  banker's  aid  to  build  a  place 
sizeable  enough  to  assure  him  of  better  than  sub- 
sistence income. 

A  POOR  FINANCIAL  RISK 

Thirty  percent  of  all  the  independent  eating 
places  in  America  normally  cannot  afford  to  employ 
help  outside  the  family.  At  least  three-tenths  of  all 
the  restaurants  normally  do  less  than  $10,000  of 
business  a  year.  Practically  all  of  these  are  among 
the  thirty  percent  which  shut  down  after  less  than 
a  year's  tryout.  In  view  of  these  facts  Mr.  Jones 
would  have  a  tough  time  inducing  a  banker  to 
consider  him  a  good  risk. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Jones  will  instead  consider 
opening  a  filling  station.  Filling  stations  vie  with 
restaurants  for  second  place  in  popularity  among 
folks  who  run  small  businesses.  Mr.  Jones  will  dis- 
cover that  practically  the  only  way  left  for  a  fellow 
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like  himself  to  become  a  filling-station  operator  is 
to  induce  a  big  oil  company  or  jobber  to  lease  a 
station  to  him.  The  product  he  would  sell  would  be 
determined  by  the  oil  company.  Mr.  Jones  would 
hardly  be  running  his  own  business. 

Mr.  Jones  may  consider  turning  to  the  appliance 
business.  He  may  have  heard  about  the  fabulous 
profits  in  those  shiny  shops  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
plastic  and  electrical  gadgets  for  homes,  autos  and 
summer  camps.  The  stores  do  bring  amazing  prof- 
its— but,  by  and  large,  not  for  the  Mr.  Joneses.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  the  household  appliance  sales  are 
made  in  stores  run  by  utilities  and  chains.  Another 
chunk  is  consumed  by  manufacturers  who  have 
leased  departments  to  big  retail  outlets.  Mail-order 
houses  have  been  rushing  in  for  a  big  bite  of  the 
business.  Tire  manufacturers  have  joined  the  gold- 
rush.  Three  of  the  larger  tire  manufacturers  now 
operate  more  than  1,600  stores  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  them  in  addition  to  his  own  700  outlets  has 
contracts  with  30,000  dealers.  Another  with  560 
company  stores  has  34,000  dealer  contracts. 

AMERICA'S  NEW  FRONTIERS 

Possibly  some  of  the  little  fellows  may  turn  to 
America's  newer  frontiers — say,  in  radio  or  televi- 
sion where  the  sky  is  supposed  to  be  the  limit  to 
man's  ambitions. 

The  airways  presumably  are  free,  and  anybody 
can  apply  to  Washington  for  a  license  to  share  in 
them.  All  the  applicant  is  supposed  to  possess  is 
character,  ability  and  capital.  How  much  capital? 
After  one  trip  to  Washington  the  little  applicant  is 
likely  to  find  the  answer:  more  than  he  can  raise. 

He  not  only  will  have  to  show  that  he  can  mus- 
ter ample  funds  to  build  and  operate  a  broadcast- 
ing station.  He  will  need  the  services  of  an  ex- 
pensive radio  engineer  to  pick  his  transmitter  site. 
He  will  need  a  costly  lawyer  to  press  his  applica- 
tion. In  the  event  his  application  is  challenged  by 
an  existing  station,  he  will  wish  he  had  enough 
capital  to  engage  a  battery  of  crackerjack  lawyers, 
particularly  if  the  challenge  comes  from  any  one 
of  the  powerful  stations  that  dominate  the  field.  He 
will  find  that  radio  is  no  longer  a  smalltime  busi- 
ness— not  when  the  smallest  stations  which  once 
cost  $15,000  to  build  now  carry  a  minimum  market 
figure  of  nearly  ten  times  that  amount. 

Recently  small  businessmen  were  hailing  the  dis- 
covery of  FM  radio  which  allows  for  licensing  of 
thousands  of  new  small  stations.     The  enthusiasm 


is  now  over.  It  is  true  that  a  prospective  FM  sta- 
tion owner  would  need  little  more  than  $25,000  to 
start  one.  But  he  would  need  a  small  fortune  to 
maintain  it.  He  would  have  few  listeners  as  long 
as  mass  production  of  FM  receiver  sets  fails  to  get 
under  way.  And  without  listeners  there  can  be  no 
revenue  from  commercial  sponsors,  the  staff  of  life 
for  station  owners.  In  television  the  prospect  for 
the  small  fellow  is  even  worse.  Only  the  giants  in 
radio,  movies,  and  department  stores  have  dared  to 
venture  in. 

Little  fellows  like  Mr.  Jones  will  have  to  confine 
their  explorations  to  the  more  hazardous  fringe  of 
business.  The  great  American  adventure  of  small 
free  enterprise  can  hardly  prosper  as  long  as  little 
business  remains  mainly  a  makeshift  risk  intended 
to  lead  either  to  a  big  booming  corporation  or  a 
debtor's  doghouse. 

Many  veterans  today  are  leaping  into  businesses 
they  know  nothing  about  and  with  little  capital 
other  than  a  GI  loan.  But  who  can  blame  the  vet- 
eran for  trying?  He  finds  that  his  familiar  battle 
motto  of  'kill  or  be  killed'  has  a  cold-blooded  echo 
in  small  business's  'die  or  be  swallowed.' 

Report  after  report  to  Congress  in  recent  months 
reflects  the  results  of  this  prevailing  attitude  in  busi- 
ness. The  trend  of  mergers  is  straight  upwards. 
The  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  recently  re- 
ported that  less  than  four  percent  of  the  nation's 
corporations,  comprising  t  h  e  largest  in  the  land, 
now  earn  more  than  80  percent  of  the  total  corpo- 
rate profits. 

LITTLE  BUSINESS,  LITTLE  HELP 

Despite  good  intentions,  t  h  e  policy  of  bankers 
and  the  government  remains:  Little  business,  little 
help.  Some  government  agencies  have  been  mak- 
ing heroic  efforts  to  improve  this,  often  against  bit- 
ter odds.  The  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  performing  Trojan  service,  has  met  some 
of  its  toughest  obstacles  in  the  red  tape  and  incon- 
sistencies within  the  department.  A  striking  exam- 
ple was  the  Attorney  General's  veto  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division  when  it  opposed  the  transfer  of  one 
of  the  government  facilities  to  U.  S.  Steel. 

Small  War  Plants  Corporation,  a  war-time  sub- 
sidiary of  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
struggled  hard  and  long  to  win  small  industries  a 
share  in  war  contracts.  SWPC  eked  barely  half  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  contracts  for  the  little  fel- 
lows out  of  a   total  of   seven  hundred  times   that 
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amount.  Today  SWPC's  successor  agency,  operat- 
ing on  a  shoestring,  faces  the  prospect  of  being  out 
of  business  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Commerce  Department  recently  succeeded 
in  getting  an  increased  appropriation  from  Congress 
for  the  department's  small  business  division.  But 
700  Commerce  consultants  scattered  around  the  na- 
tion cannot  be  regarded  as  the  answer  to  prayers 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  fellows  in  need 
of  something  more  tangible  than  advice  and  sym- 
pathy. 

The  House  and  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tees, which  have  been  taking  blood-counts  of  little 
business's  ailing  body  since  1941,  managed  to  bring 
practical  aid  to  hundreds  of  small-fry  manufacturers 
and  shop-keepers.  Cramped  by  limited  funds,  the 
committee  nevertheless  investigated  complaints  ex- 
haustively, disentangling  critical  materials  to  revive 
some  starving  little  fellow,  uncovering  violations  of 
priorities  and  allocations,  and  reporting  transgres- 
sions to  appropriate  government  agencies.  But  it  is 
a  pertinent  commentary  on  the  plight  of  the  little 
businessman  that  the  chief  source  of  practical  gov- 
ernment aid  available  to  him  has  been  a  pair  of 
midget-sized  congressional  committees  which  will 
be  lucky  to  survive  the  first  debate  on  Congress's 
reorganization. 

Shocked  by  what  they  have  seen  happening  to 
small  business,  Chairmen  Potman  and  Murray  are 
promising  that  they  have  only  begun  their  fight  to 
get  remedies.  The  program  which  they  propose 
calls  for  stricter  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust  and 
fair  trade  practices  laws.    It  seeks  wider  capitaliza- 


tion for  worthy  small  business  and  industry.  It  calls 
for  plugging  the  loopholes  in  the  anti-monopoly  sta- 
tutes. It  urges  fairer  tax  dealings  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  undersized  fellows. 

Patman  and  Murray  are  egually  frank  about 
what  America  can  expect  if  that  trend  is  not  halted. 
Disappearance  of  small  free  enterprise  from  the 
American  scene,  Murray  has  said,  can  lead  only  to 
collectivism — 100  percent  economic  concentration. 
When  dollar-happy  America  gets  over  its  buying 
spree  and  the  shelves  begin  to  overrun  with  goods, 
the  little  fellow  will  be — as  he  always  has  been — 
hit  first  and  hardest  by  the  slack.  Unlike  his  big 
cousins  he  has  no  healthy  margin  for  retrenchment. 

The  small  businessman  himself,  toughened  by 
adversity,  is  not  yielding  his  vital  place  on  the 
American  scene  without  a  furious  battle.  But  he 
needs  far  stronger  aid  than  he  has  been  getting. 
And  he  needs  it  fast — for  his  sake  and  for  the  fu- 
ture of  free  America. 


*  It  tells  prophetically  of  a  showdown  from  which 
free  enterprise  will  never  recover,  period.  Dis- 
appearance of  small  free  enterprise  from  the 
American  scene  will  be  followed  shortly  by  dis- 
appearance of  large  free  enterprise  also,  for 
reasons  which  Technocracy  has  long  foretold. 
The  sooner  we  stop  trying  to  restore  the  dying 
Price  System,  the  sooner  we  shall  achieve  the 
state  of  abundance  and  security  for  all — a  con- 
dition that  is  impossible  under  the  Price  System 
because  abundance  cannot  be  sold  at  any  price. 
— Editor. 


House  To  Let 


Our  economic  house  has  long  been  in  bad  repair.  No  amount  of  New  Deal 
patching  can  restore  it.  Why  wait  until  it  collapses  to  move  into  the  new, 
modern,  streamlined  abode  of  the  North  American  Technate? 


HARPER'S  magazine  for  December,  1946,  had 
an  article  entitled,  'Time  to  Fix  the  Roof,'  by 
C.  Hartley  Grattan.  The  general  trend  of  the 
article  is  contained  in  these  four  sentences,  'Fear 
of  depression  is  the  most  widespread  fear  of  our 
time';  'The  American  people  fear  that  before  long 
the  roof  will  leak  and  let  in  a  flood  of  unemploy- 
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ment';  'There  is  good  sense  in  arguing  that  the 
basic  problem  is  not  full  employment  but  full  pro- 
duction; and  'Now  is  the  time  to  repair  the  roof.' 

The  first  statement  about  fear  of  depression  is 
correct,  but  in  the  second  one  Mr.  Grattan's  illustra- 
tion is  guite  faulty.  It  is  not  anything  so  trivial  as 
a  leaking  roof  which  will  cause  unemployment  and 
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all  its  attendant  evils,  but  something  fraught  with 
much  greater  danger — the  complete  ciack-up  of  our 
entire  economic  foundation. 

NEW  DEAL  PATCHES 

Because  of  the  inexorable  march  of  technology, 
by  1919  our  economic  house  had  begun  to  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  deterioration.  By  1929  the 
roof  started  leaking  and  large  cracks  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  the  foundation.  Self-appointed  economists 
expressed  various  opinions  as  to  what  was  wrong 
and  how  to  fix  it,  but  for  three  years  our  politicians 
and  accredited  leaders  did  nothing  but  utter  pleas- 
ing platitudes  about  prosperity  being  'just  around 
the  corner,'  and  continue  to  mark  time.  The  ma- 
jority of  our  people  became  impatient,  got  desper- 
ate, and  put  in  an  entirely  new  crew  of  repair  men 
or  patchers,  known  as  New  Dealers,  who  did  quite 
a  spectacular  job  of  patching  up  for  some  years. 
They  operated  under  various  contracts  such  as  the 
CWA,  the  NRA,  AAA,  WPA,  PWA  and  dozens  of 
others.  Although  about  $58,000,000,000  of  public 
funds  were  spent  on  the  patching  job  in  the  first 
seven  years,  the  patchers  had  paid  but  scant  atten- 
tion, if  any,  to  the  crumbling  foundation.  Most  of 
the  patching  had  only  a  temporary  effect  and  fre- 
quently one  repair  job  made  another  one  necessary. 

The  utter  futility  of  patching  up  the  old  house  in- 
stead of  building  a  new  one  showed  up  in  about 
six  years.  The  business  slump  of  1939,  which  lasted 
about  four  and  a  half  months,  had  a  rate  of  decline 
twice  as  fast  as  the  one  which  followed  the  crash 
of  1929.  Only  the  beginning  of  war  in  Septem- 
ber pulled  us  quickly  out  of  that  bad  tailspin.  And 
don't  let  the  N.A.M.  or  anyone  else  kid  you  that  it 
was  only  because  of  our  super-intelligence  that  we 
alone  of  all  nations  were  able  to  have  plenty  of 
both  'guns  and  butter.'  It  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  nature  has  blessed  us  with  a  lavish  abun- 
dance of  over  50  percent  of  the  world's  basic  re- 
sources, or  about  eight  times  the  average  per  cap- 
ita share  of  other  nations. 

It  is  surprising  as  well  as  pathetic  that  Mr.  Grat- 
tan  should  have  such  simple,  childlike  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  patching.  It  is  even  more  astonishing 
that  in  a  symposium  of  opinions  of  eight  business 
men  and  economists  following  Mr.  Grattan's  article, 
all  of  them  agree  with  him,  in  substance,  that  only 
some  kind  of  patching  job  is  necessary.  None  of 
them  even  suggest  the  possible  need  of  a  new  house. 
Typical  of  Price   System  conflict,  however,   is  the 
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fact  that  no  two  of  them  agree  entirely  with  each 
other,  as  each  one  has  a  different  idea  about  the 
materials  to  be  used  and  the  various  methods  of 
patching.  In  the  symposium,  opinions  of  the  follow- 
ing persons  are  quoted  at  considerable  length: 

R.  C.  Leffingwell,  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
Stuart  Chase,  economist,  Chester  Bowles,  former 
Price  Administrator,  Arthur  Ballantine,  former  Un- 
dersecretary of  the  Treasury,  Morris  Rosenthal, 
Vice-President  of  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters, Henry  Hazlitt,  business  and  economic 
writer  for  Newsweek  and  the  New  York  Times,  Rus- 
sel  Smith,  Legislative  Secretary  of  the  Farmers' 
Union,  and  Louis  M.  Hacker,  author  of  The  Triumph 
oi  Capitalism.' 

Mr.  Hacker  said  in  closing,  'Mr.  Grattan  is  also 
profoundly  right  in  insisting  upon  attacking  vigor- 
ously all  restraints  on  fuii  production.  FuJi  produc- 
tion should  be  our  guide '   Beating  the  drums 

and  clanging  the  cymbals  for  full  production  and 
totally  ignoring  the  equally  important  function,  dis- 
tribution, has  come  to  have  a  very  familiar  sound. 
It  is  the  line  peddled  hundreds  of  times  in  the  last 
few  years  by  the  N.  A.  M.,  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  many  others  until  it  has  become 
a  meaningless,  monotonous  drone.  Sometimes  it 
seems  surprising  that  men  so  clever  in  amassing 
large  fortunes  should  not  have  imagination  enough 
to  try  playing  a  new  tune  once  in  a  while.  How- 
ever, from  the  viewpoint  of  mass  psychology  it  ap- 
pears to  work  on  the  majority.  Hitler  proved  that 
even  if  something  is  not  true,  if  it  is  repeated  often 
enough  in  strident  tones  millions  of  people  will 
come  to  accept  it  as  gospel. 

DEFECTS  NOT  SUSPECTED 

Not  even  a  faint  whisper  escapes  from  a  single 
one  of  the  nine  erudite  economists  quoted  above  to 
indicate  that  the  fundamental  defect  of  our  Topsy- 
like  economy  is  in  distribution  and  not  in  production. 
Obviously,  all  of  them  are  suffering  from  the  same 
form  of  partial  economic  blindness,  a  kind  of  myo- 
pic astigmatism.  They  are  holding  the  profit  dollar 
so  close  to  their  eyes  that  they  cannot  see  human 
welfare  a  few  paces  distant. 

The  pretended  worry  of  our  economic  propagan- 
dists about  recent  lack  of  production  is  not  justified 
by  facts.  An  article  in  the  December  13  issue  of 
United  States  News  gives  a  comparison  of  monthly 
pre-war  production  with  production  before  the  re- 
cent coal  strike  (December).     Out  of  fourteen  items 
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of  consumers'  durable  goods,  ten  showed  increases. 
In  rubber  tire  production  the  increase  was  60  per- 
cent and  in  radios  and  phonographs  over  63  per- 
cent. Even  more  significant  of  the  trend,  13  out  of 
14  building  materials  showed  increases  running  up 
to  77  percent. 

In  spite  of  production  showing  the  most  rapid 
increase  in  peacetime  history,  all  is  not  well  with 
our  economy.  Anyone  who  thinks  objectively  and 
without  bias  can  see  that  chaos  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Prices  on  many  commodities  are  crumb- 
ling rapidly  while  on  others  they  are  still  rising, 
and  there  are  often  opposite  trends  in  the  same  in- 
dustry. On  the  day  after  Ford  reduced  prices  on 
his  cars  General  Motors  raised  prices  on  theirs.  It 
simply  does  not  make  any  sense  to  anybody  except 
to  show  the  appalling  confusion  which  still  exists 
everywhere.  The  average  man's  answer  to  that 
may  be,  'So  what! — Why  should  I  care?  I'm  mak- 
ing plenty  of  money  now,  so  why  worry?'  He  con- 
veniently overlooks  the  fact  that  we  are  still  coast- 
ing on  the  momentum  of  the  300  billion  dollar  war- 
time spending  spree. 

NEW  PLANS  DRAWN  UP 

The  prevailing  statement  made  by  the  free- 
enterprise  chorus  boys  about  full  production  being 
the  solution  of  our  problems  will  not  stand  analysis. 
In  1929,  production  had  been  increasing  for  eight 
years  and  stood  at  an  all-time  high  when  the  stock 
market  crash  punctured  the  gas  bag  and  started  a 
long  period  of  suffering  for  millions  of  people. 
Again,  in  1939  production  had  been  increasing  for 
five  years,  but  suddenly  in  the  spring  of  that  year 
we  had  a  business  slump  lasting  more  than  four 
months  with  a  rate  of  decline  twice  as  fast  as  the 
one  following  the  crash  of  1929. 

Let's  revert  now  to  1933  when  we  put  the  big 
army  of  patchers  at  work  patching  up  our  house. 
Up  to  then,  for  13  years  a  group  known  as  the  Tech- 
nical Alliance,  and  later  as  Technocracy  Incorpo- 
rated, had  been  carefully  inspecting  our  house 
every  year.  Their  definite  conclusions  were  that 
the  house  was  in  such  a  bad  stage  of  decay  that, 
no  matter  how  much  repair  work  was  done,  it 
would  become  unlivable  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  During  that  thirteen-year  period  they  had 
drawn  up  the  plans  and  specifications  for  a  new, 
strictly  modern  house  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  tenants  and  the  conditions  that  exist  today 
and  not  the  conditions  of  one  hundred  sixty  years 
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before.  Its  foundation  is  a  scientific,  completely 
integrated  system  of  distribution  based  upon  func- 
tional operation,  instead  of  the  dry,  crumbling  foun- 
dation of  our  present  abode,  composed  of  political 
expediency  and  corporate  greed.  In  the  past  four- 
teen years.  Technocracy  Incorporated,  through  an 
educational  program  conducted  in  several  hundred 
study  classes  on  this  Continent,  has  been  excavat- 
ing the  ground  for  the  new  foundation. 

Are  you  satisfied  to  continue  living  in  the  old 
house  where  the  only  thing  that  you  can  be  certain 
of  is  uncertainty;  where  you  cannot  be  even  reason- 
ably certain  of  how  much  food  or  clothing  you  can 
provide  for  yourself  and  your  children  in  the  next 
few  years?  Or  would  you  prefer  to  live  in  our 
strictly  modern  house  where  you  and  your  loved 
ones  would  always  be  assured  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble standard  of  living? 

In  the  old  house  you  must  remain  uncertain  as 
to  both  how  much  and  what  kind  of  education  you 
can  provide  for  your  children  in  the  next  ten  years, 
regardless  of  your  present  income.  In  our  modern 
house  you  can  be  assured  of  modern  education  of 
a  new  type  which,  in  both  guantity  and  guality, 
will  surpass  anything  now  available. 

In  the  old  house  you  must  remain  uncertain  as  to 
both  the  guality  and  the  amount  of  health  protec- 
tion you  can  provide  for  yourself  and  your  children 
in  the  next  few  years.  In  our  new,  modern  house 
you  will  be  assured  of  a  type  of  health  protection 
which  will  far  surpass  in  every  respect  that  now 
available. 

If  you  are  ready  for  the  new  house,  then  investi- 
gate Technocracy — NOW!  When  enough  of  you  are 
willing  to  help  in  building  it  we  can  start  laying  the 
foundation  at  once.  Construction  would  proceed 
rapidly  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  we  could 
build  the  superstructure. 

If  you  are  tired  of  the  increasing  hazards  of  liv- 
ing in  the  old  house  with  its  rapidly  crumbling  foun- 
dation, then  get  in  touch  with  Technocracy  Incorpo- 
rated—NOW! 

—Ralph  J.  Kugelman,  12247-3. 


COAL  BIN  BABY 

MRS.  ANTONIO  GAMEZ,  32,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
had  her  eighth  child,  Bebe  Ana,  at  a  local  hospital,  fol- 
lowing' the  birth  of  the  baby  in  a  coal  bin,  where  Mrs.  Ga- 
mez,  her  husband  and  seven  other  children  have  been  liv- 
ing.    They  paid  $4.0  a  month  for  the  coal  bin. 

— Nevada  State  Journal. 
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n  e  r  g  y 


Technocrats  are  continually  talking  about 
energy — energy  this,  energy  that;  energy 
determinant,  energy  certificate,  etc.  Well, 
here's  the  reason  why.  You  will  find  it  in 
Study  Guide,  Britannica  Junior,  Volume 
Twelve. 

EVERYTHING  that  happens  around  us  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  energy  change  of  some  form  or  other. 
The  history  of  so-called  applied  or  practi- 
cal science  has  been  largely  the  attempt  of  man 
to  change  energy  from  one  form  to  another,  or  to 
redirect  it  so  that  it  may  serve  his  ends.  In  this 
study  unit,  the  attention  is  rather  to  be  focused  up- 
on the  underlying  ideas  regarding  energy,  the  un- 
derstanding of  which  is  necessary  to  a  real  appre- 
ciation of  many  of  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  day. 

The  control  of  energy  by  man  has  resulted  in  a 
shift  from  an  economics  of  scarcity  to  an  economics 
of  surplus.  What  this  means  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
preciated by  many.  Thinkers  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics and  social  problems  could  think  much  more 
clearly  if  they  had  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  terms  of  energy  transfer.  Materi- 
als relating  to  energy  changes  cannot  be  easily  ex- 
plained to  children  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  ap- 
ply this  concept  in  the  solution  of  present  day  prob- 
lems, but  if  this  generation  of  young  people  is  made 
familiar  with  phenomena  of  energy  change,  they 
will  better  understand  the  problems  with  which  they 
will  later  have  to  cope  as  citizens. 

WHAT  WE  PAY  MONEY  FOR 

What  we  pay  money  for  is,  in  nearly  every  case, 
energy.  We  buy  food  in  order  that  its  energy  may 
be  transformed  within  us,  to  keep  us  alive  and 
moving.  When  we  buy  a  railroad  ticket,  we  are 
paying  for  the  energy  required  to  move  us  from 
one  place  to  another,  plus,  of  course,  the  necessary 
servicing  energy  in  the  form  of  engineer,  conductor 
and  signalmen.  Light  and  heat  are  forms  of  en- 
ergy. Telephone  and  telegraph  services  are  sys- 
tems for  controlling  a  flow  of  energy.  Every  manu- 
factured thing  we  buy  has  been  put  through  a  series 
of  transformations,  which,  in  most  cases,  requires 
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energy  in  the  form  of  heat  or  an  electric  current  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  changes,  and  to  run  the 
machinery  which  is  necessary  for  the  various  pro- 
cesses involved  in  manufacturing  and  packaging 
the  product. 

The  great  problems  arising  from  an  unadjusted 
economic  order  center  about  the  control  of  the  flow 
of  energy  from  natural  resources  to  goods  or  serv- 
ices to  be  used  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  We  have 
come  to  the  point  where  it  is  well  within  the  ability 
of  man  to  make  energy  as  available  as  he  has 
heretofore  made  a  supply  of  pure  drinking  water. 
It  is  too  abundant.  Energy  is  fast  reaching  this  de- 
gree of  abundance.  An  understanding  of  what  en- 
ergy is,  what  its  sources  are  and  how  it  may  be 
transformed  into  useful  forms,  and  how  it  may  be 
distributed,  is  as  necessary  to  one  who  would  intel- 
ligently consider  the  social  economic  order  of  to- 
day, as  is  an  understanding  of  the  relationships  of 
supply  and  demand,  the  various  forms  of  money, 
the  problems  of  labor,  and  of  various  forms  of  fi- 
nancial operations. 

— Study  Guide,  Briffanica  Junior,  Vol  12. 


Pay-Off 


UNDER  date  of  Feb.  24,  1947,  in  the  Seattle  Star 
there  appeared  on  the  front  page  a  report  of  a 
'stormy  hearing'  —  a  protest  by  old-age  pen- 
sioners against  certain  proposed  measures  (HB  395- 
396-397)    'regulating'    allowances   for   these    'non- 
producers.' 

H.B.  396  re-defines  eligibility  for  old  age  assist- 
ance, removes  the  $50  minimum  and  proposes  a 
'lien'  law  under  which  the  state  would  have  prior 
rights  against  the  estate  of  a  pensioner. 

This  same  paper,  of  the  same  date,  on  page  13 
in  the  'Mr.  Fixit'  column,  printed  the  following: 
CONGRESS  PENSION 

Mr.  Fixit:  Please  tell  me  what  the  limit  is 
of  a  congressman's  pension. — Mrs.  G.  E.  L., 
Kirkland,  Wash. 

The  limit  of  a  congressman's  pension  is  75 
percent  of  his  last  annual  salary.  He  must 
have  served  six  years. 

The  Senior  Citizens  are  compelled  to  put  up  the 
battle  of  their  lives  to  retain  a  meager  $40.00  or 
$50.00  a  month,  while  the  politician  votes  himself 
the  neat  sum  of  more  than  $700  a  month,  or  $26  a 
day  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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Mr.  Fixit's  statement  is  approximately  correct. 
However,  the  congressional  'retirement  payments' 
are  made  from  a  fund  toward  which  the  recipient 
contributes  six  percent  of  his  basic  salary  annually, 
after  due  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  to  gualify 
for  them.  The  payments  are  at  the  rate  of  2V2  per- 
cent of  his  last  annual  salary,  multiplied  by  his 
years  of  service.  Thus  a  six  year  term  would  pay 
42  percent  on  $12,500,  and  it  would  reguire  twelve 
years  to  'earn'  the  full  75  percent,  or  two  terms  for 
a  senator.  Even  so,  it's  nice  work  if  you  can  get  it! 
Any  Senior  Citizen  would  gladly  swap  with  him. 
In  all  probability  the  Senior  Citizen  has  created 
more  actual,  physical  wealth  than  any  average 
politician,  but  the  politician  doesn't  have  to  wait  till 
he  is  65  to  start  collecting,  and  he  is  not  reguired 
to  deed  his  property  to  the  nation. 

—George  Miller,  12247-3. 


In  Our  Mail 


Mr.  T.  M.  L. 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 
DEAR  SIR: 

In  your  letter  of  Dec.  27,  you  ask:  'Isn't  an  en- 
ergy certificate  which  provides  for  evaluating  goods 
and  services  a  price  device  also?  The  price  is  now 
in  energy  units  instead  of  gold  or  silver.' 

In  reply,  let  us  first  guote  Technocracy's  defini- 
tion of  a  Price  System: 

Any  social  system  whatsoever  that  eftects 
its  distribution   of  goods  and  services  by 
means  of  a  system  of  trade  or  commerce 
based  on  commodity  valuation  and  employ- 
ing any  form  of  debt  tokens,  or  money,  con- 
stitutes a  Price  System.     It  may  be  added 
in  passing  that  unless  it  be  in  some  very 
remote  and  primitive  community,  none  other 
than  Price  Systems  exist  at  the  present  time. 
When  you  go  to  a  store  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes 
you  do  pay  for  it  with  money,  yes.     But  the  princi- 
pal thing  that  money  transaction  does  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  that  particular  merchant  shall 
stay  in  business,  or  whether  he  will  fail  and  you 
will  have  to  go  to  someone  else  for  your  next  suit. 

When  you  have  made  your  choice  of  a  suit,  the 
merchant  makes  another  record  of  the  sale,  show- 
ing, besides  the  price,  the  number  of  the  model,  the 
size,  the  kind  of  cloth,  etc.  By  that  record  he  can 
tell  what  are  the  popular  styles,  sizes,  and  materi- 
als, and  he  determines  his  future  stock  orders  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  demand  indicated. 

It  is  this  second  part  of  the  transaction  for  which 
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the  Energy  Certificate  will  be  used.  The  one  com- 
mon denominator  is  the  amount  of  energy  units  that 
goes  into  all  the  different  phases  of  the  production 
of  the  garments.  The  raw  materials  are  variable 
and  eventually  will  be  unlimited,  but  the  energy 
that  goes  into  their  conversion  is  a  definite  guantity, 
and  it  can  be  measured  accurately.  The  Energy 
Certificate  will  record  the  amount  of  energy  that 
has  gone  into  the  making  and  handling  of  the  suit 
of  clothes,  which  amount  will  be  deducted  from  your 
allotment.  This  information  will  be  flashed  to  a 
central  clearing  point  so  that  at  all  times  it  may  be 
known  just  how  much  energy  must  be  converted 
to  cover  the  demand.  For  the  sake  of  efficiency 
and  simplicity,  the  Certificate  will  also  be  made  to 
show  (using  perhaps  the  Dewey  decimal  system)  the 
other  physical  details  of  the  transaction,  so  that  at 
all  times  there  shall  be  available  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  the  demand  on  which  future  production  may 
be  estimated  and  based.  It  is  a  scientific  measur- 
ing and  bookkeeping  device,  nothing  more. 

The  amount  of  energy  represented  by  the  certifi- 
cates that  will  be  available  to  each  person  will  be 
his  pro  rata  share  of  the  total  amount  of  energy 
available  for  conversion  on  the  Continent,  from 
which  total  there  will  first  be  deducted  the  full 
amount  reguired  to  handle  all  those  social  services 
that  will  be  available  to  everyone  on  demand — pub- 
lic utilities,  local  transportation,  hospitalization, 
education,  amusement  etc. 

The  person  who  'sells'  you  the  suit  of  clothes  will 
have  no  personal  interest  in  the  details  of  the  trans- 
action, for  his  purchasing  power  will  be  the  same 
as  yours — ample  for  everything  he  may  want  or 
need  at  any  time.  He  will  merely  be  performing 
his  share  of  the  necessary  social  functions  in  the 
field  which  suits  his  particular  interest  or  talents. 
He  will  not  have  to  urge  you  to  'buy'  anything  in 
order  to  hold  his  job,  or  to  earn  a  bonus. 

When  we  have  the  abundance  that  is  possible 
on  this  Continent,  a  suit  of  clothes  will  have  no 
'value'  to  anyone  beyond  its  immediate  use.  You 
certainly  could  not  sell  it  to  anyone  because  any- 
one could  go  and  get  a  new  one  for  himself  at  any 
time.  There  would  be  no  point  in  giving  a  blank 
Energy  Certificate  in  exchange  for  it.  The  Energy 
Certificate  cannot  be  'exchanged'  for  anything, 
since  it  will  have  no  more  'value'  than  any  other 
piece  of  paper,  except  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
issued.  (What  is  a  blank  bank  check  worth?)  The 
Energy  Certificate  cannot  'evaluate'  anything. 

With  abundance  available  to  all  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  say,  'Come  and  get  it.  Help  yourself.'  But 
that  would  only  create  a  senseless  confusion.  Ef- 
ficiency calls  for  an  orderly,  scientific  method  of 
distribution. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lucy  L.  Barnes,  Editor. 
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'CALLING  ALL  AMERICANS' 

Presented  by  Technocracy  Inc. 

LISTEN  : 
KPMC  (1560  on  your  dial) 

Every    SUNDAY,    10:15  A.M. 

CKMO  (1410  on  your  dial) 
Every    MONDAY,    7:15  P.M. 

KXLA  (1110  on  your  dial) 

Every    THURSDAY,    6:15  P.M. 

TECHNOCRACY  ON  THE  AIR  ! 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  gen- 
eric symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numer- 
ous other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters  will 
be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (  By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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TECHNOCRACY  INC.  is  a  functional  organization.  The 
picture  shows  the  Functional  Designation  Chart  of  Sec. 
3.  R.  D.  12247,  Seattle,  with  the  various  functional  lines 
indicated  by  the  headings:  New  Membership,  Education, 
Research,  Finance,  Public  Speaking,  Publications,  and  Or- 
ganization. Each  of  these  has  its  own  Governor.  The 
Governors,  together  with  the  Director,  Chief-of-Staff,  Sec- 
retary, and   Treasurer,   make  up  the   Board  of  Governors, 


TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICANS    "ACE  A  CRISIS 

THE  CHOICE  IS  NOW 


which  has  full  responsibility  for  all  Section  operations. 

The  various  functions  are  broken  down  into  small  jobs 
which  are  listed  on  the  chart.  New  members  study  the 
chart  to  find  places  to  function — jobs  they  can  perform. 
When  the  picture  was  taken,  the  Northwest  Technocrat 
personnel  sheets  had  been  removed  temporarily  for  revi- 
sion. 

All  of  this  work  is  on  a  strictly  volunteer  basis.  Only 
a  few  members  who  put  in  full 
time  at  routine  work,  such  as 
the  office  attendant,  draw  a  lim- 
ited 'maintenance'  pay  in  order 
that  they  may  carry  on.  Except 
for  the  six  dollars  annual  dues, 
all  contributions  are  voluntary. 

This  chart  is  very  attractive. 
The  background  is  a  deep  blue, 
the  frame,  lines,  and  lettering 
silvered,  the  name  plates  chrome 
bordered,  and  the  personnel 
sheets  in  various  bright  colors, 
different  for  each  division. 

— Techphoto  by  E.  Bryan. 


LEFT:  Technocracy  sign  board 
erected  by  Section  1,  R.  D.  11950 
at  Salmon  Arm.  B.  C.  The  car 
is  cne  of  the  Gray  Fleet,  owned, 
maintained  and  operated  by  an 
individual  member  of  the  local 
Section. 

— Techphoto  by  Rutherford. 
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Showdown 


PRICE  SYSTEM  developments  on  this  Continent  are  preparing 
you  for  a  showdown.  The  only  way  you  can  escape  this  show- 
down is  to  achieve  a  state  of  zero  metabolism  in  the  near  future. 
If  you  doubt  this,  then  what  is  your  answer  to  these  questions:  How 
will  the  national  government  balance  its  budget  and  pay  off  the  fed- 
eral debt?  How  will  the  thirty  million  people  recently  engaged  in 
war  work  and  the  Armed  Forces,  plus  the  new  ones  coming  of  age, 
be  gainfully  employed?  How  will  the  great  productive  capacity  of 
our  technology  be  used;  and  how  will  its  products  be  distributed  un- 
der the  Price  System?  How  will  you  be  able  to  convince  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  that  they  deserve  no  more  than  a  minimum  subsist- 
ence on  relief?  How  is  the  government  going  to  get  enough  taxes 
to  finance  this  new  deal,  and  at  the  same  time  create  enough  debt  to 
to  save  business?  Answer  us,  please.  If  you  cannot,  what  grounds 
do  you  have  for  your  faith  in  the  Price  System?  Technocracy  can 
answer  your  questions;  can  you  answer  ours? 

We  are  reminded  of  a  man  who  in  all  seriousness  objected  to  the 
program  of  Technocracy  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  prevent  him 
from  practicing  his  religion.  When  questioned  further,  he  explained 
that  his  religion  taught  him  to  give  to  the  poor;  and  he  had  it  figured 
out  that  if  Technocracy  abolished  poverty  he  would  not  be  able  to 
live  up  to  the  teachings  of  his  church.  This  typifies  the  kind  of  view- 
point that  handicaps  millions  of  Americans.  Such  dogmatically  re- 
stricted views  interfere  with  the  achievement  of  a  broad  dynamic 
concept  of  events,  and  prevent  one  from  taking  the  action  necessary 
to  relieve  or  abolish  the  general  situation  which  produces  the  detailed 
symptoms  that  cry  for  help. 

When  you  overcome  your  dogmatic  devotion  to  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, at  least  enough  to  want  some  information  on  how  science  can 
improve  your  way  of  life,  investigate  Technocracy! 

— From  'Make  Way  For  Social  Change,'  by  Wilton  I  vie. 


